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GENERAL EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Since its inception in September 1927, the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy was bringing out publications 
relating to different schools of Indian Philosophy, under 
the title Madras University Philosophical Series. The Depart¬ 
ment was upgraded into a Centre for Advanced Study 
in Philosophy in August 1964. Subsequent publications 
have covered a wider range to include Existentialism, 
Analytical Philosophy, and Social Philosophy, not to 
mention the proceedings of the All India Seminars and 
of one International Seminar on World Philosophy con¬ 
ducted by the Centre. 

The present work, Advaita Vedanta based on Maiidana’s 
Brahmasiddhi by Dr R. Balasubramanian, the twenty 
third in the Madras University Philosophical Series, is a 
valuable contribution to Advaita literature in English. 
Two Other works of ifelaswbr-a/maaai.aaa,, which have 
already appeared in this series, are The Personalistic Exis¬ 
tentialism of Berdyaev and The Taittiriyopani$ad-bhasya-vartika 
of SureSvara. The Centre looks forward to publication 
of more works from the pen of Dr R. Balasubramanian 
and the other members on its academic staff. 

V. A. Devasenapathi 

Director 

Centre for Advanced Study in Philosophy 
University of Madras 
Madras ■ 600005 






FOREWORD 


In this monograph, Dr R. Balasubramanian presents 
a lucid account of Advaita as expounded by Mandana 
Mi^ra in his Brahmasiddhi. An elder contemporary of 
Sankara, Mandana has made a significant contribution to 
the development, of Advaita as the Great Tradition 
in Indian Philosophy. It is a noteworthy feature of all 
philosophical schools in India that there is absence of 
doctrinal regimentation and comparative freedom from 
dogma. That this is especially true of Advaita is evident 
from the fact that the Advaita-Acaryas have resorted to 
several modes of conveying the truth of Non-duality in 
their works. It is well-known that after Adi Sankara 
there came into vogue two main schools in Advaita, viz 
the Vivarana and the Bhamati. While there are minor 
differences between them, they agree on the fundamental 
principles. The differences are over such questions as : 
Is th ejiva (soul) a reflection ( pratibimba ) of Brahman, or the 
result of a limitation (avaccheda) ? Is the mind (manas) to 
be regarded as a sense-organ, or not ? Is the final instru¬ 
ment of liberation the hearing (travaqa) of the major text 
(; maha-vakya ), or continued meditation (prasahkhyana )? 
VUcaspati who is the founder of the Bhamati school is 
profoundly influenced by the Maijdana tradition in 
Advaita. 

In the present book, the philosophy of Mandana 
Mi^ra is sought to be expounded in a systematic manner. 
After a brief introduction, the problems connected with 
the pramana-s are discussed, as also the question of truth 
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and error. The theories of error known as khyati-vada-s 
are foundational to the philosophies. Each view is 
elaborately set forth and minutely criticised from the 
the standpoint of Advaita. It is avidya that conceals the 
true and projects the untrue. Avidya is responsible for 
the superimposition ( adhyasa ) of the non-real on the real. 
The illusory is neither real nor unreal; it is indetermina¬ 
ble ( anirvacaniya ). The objections usually raised against 
this view are met in the way Mandana does. After 
epistemology follow the metaphysical doctrines : the 
nature of Reality, i.e. Brahman-Atman, the truth of non¬ 
duality, the unintelligibility of the concept of difference, 
etc. The various aspects concerning avidya are consi¬ 
dered in a separate chapter. And, in the remaining 
chapter, the practical discipline, the place of karma in 
the scheme, the reason why jnana is the direct means are 
all clearly explained. The nature of moksa which is the 
final goal, and the concept of jivan-mukti are considered 
in detail, rounding off a well-presented manual of 
Advaita. 

I am sure this book will be found useful by all those 
who seek to get introduced to a profoundly significant 
phase in the development of the Advaita tradition. 

T. M. P. Mahadevan 

Senior Professor of Philosophy ' 
Centre for Advanced Study in Philosophy 
University of Madras 


/ 

Madras 
August 4, 1976 



PREFACE 


The aim of this monograph is to set forth the philo¬ 
sophy of Advaita with special reference to Ma$$ana- 
miSra’s Brahmasiddhi, the earliest among the works of the 
siddhi-iiterature of Advaita. Mantdana who is respected 
as a great authority has contributed a great deal to the 
tradition of Advaita. His views are quoted by post- 
Sankara Advaitins like Vacaspati, Amalananda, 
Praka^atman, Anandabodha, Citsukha, and Madhu- 
sudanasarasvati in support of some standpoint or other 
in Advaita. Even non-Advaitins for the purpose of 
criticism choose to state the doctrines of Advaita in the 
manner in which they have been set forth by Mandana 
in his Brahmasiddhi. Hence the importance of Mantdana. 
Among the immortal names that adorn the history of 
Advaita, Mandana’s is a prominent one. 

Mandana in his Brahmasiddhi discusses at great 
length somie of the important issues in the epistemology, 
metaphysics, and practical discipline of Advaita. Epis¬ 
temological issues are taken up for consideration in the 
first two chapters of this monograph. Though Advaita 
accepts six sources of knowledge, only druti which is the 
source of the knowledge of the ultimate reality is dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter I. Problems such as the Mimamsa 
explanation of the Upanisadic texts which are assertive, 
the role and status of druti as a pramana, the relation 
between druti and other sources of knowledge, etc., 
which arise in the context of scriptural authority are 
examined in this Chapter. Mandana discusses only the 



Prabhakara theory of akhyati in the Brahmasiddhi. The 
scope of Chapter II has been enlarged to cover all 
theories of error discussed in Indian Philosophy with a 
view to bring out the full significance of anirvacaniya- 
khyati to which Maijdana is committed. I have made 
use of the standard works on Advaita besides the Brahma¬ 
siddhi for the criticism of other theories of error from the 
standpoint of Advaita. The nature of Brahman-Atman, 
the ultimate reality, is discussed in Chapter III. In the 
history of Advaita, the dialectical method of criticism 
came to the foreground only in the post-Sankara period. 
Sriharsa, Citsukha, NrsimhaSrama, Madhusudanasaras- 
vati—to mention only a few—are some of the great 
dialecticians of the school of Advaita. The seeds of the 
dialectical method are to be found in the writings of 
Sankara himself, though the development of this method 
was achieved by his followers. In the second adhyaya of 
his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra, Sankara makes use 
of dialectical criticism in the refutation of rival theo¬ 
ries. When we trace the history of the dialectical 
methods in Advaita, we must, if we leave out Sankara, 
start with Maijdana, who employs dialectics with ease, 
subtlety, and finesse. Maijdana is the first in the list of 
renowned dialecticians of lasting fame in refuting dif¬ 
ference through dialectical arguments. Chapter IV of 
this monograph is devoted to the elucidation of Maij- 
dana s critique of difference. Chapter V deals with the 
concept of avidya which plays an important role in the 
discussion of metaphysical and epistemological issues in 
Advaita. The last chapter is concerned with the role of 
karma and jhana in the scheme of discipline leading to 
liberation (mok?a), the different theories about the rela¬ 
tion between karma and jhana, the nature of liberation, 
and the concept of jivanmukti. 

My grateful thanks are due to the following journals 
for permission to make use of my articles published 
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therein: (1) “ Jivanmukti: A new interpretation,” 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, Volume XII, No. 2, 
December 1962, Baroda, (2) “The place of karma in the 
Advaitic scheme „ of discipline,” Prabuddha Bharata, 
Volume LXVIII, October 1963, Volume LXVIII, Novem¬ 
ber 1963, Volume LXVIII, December 1963, Calcutta, 
( 3 ) “Is there not erroneous cognition?” The Journal of 
the Annamalai University, Volume XXV, 1964, Annamalai- 
nagar, (4) “ Can difference be perceived ?” Abhedananda 
Centenary Souvenir Volume, 1967, Calcutta, and (5) “ The 
concept of avidya,” Indian Philosophical Annual, Vol. II, 
Centre for Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of 
Madras, Madras. 

I express my thanks to Dr T. M. P. Mahadevan not 
only for recommending this book for publication but also 
for writing a foreword to this book. I have greatly 
profited by his suggestions and guidance in the prepara¬ 
tion of this monograph. I am thankful to Dr V. A. 
Devasenapathi, Director, Centre for Advanced Study in 
Philosophy, University of Madras, for writing a foreword 
to this book as the general editor of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity Philosophical Series and for his help and suggestions 
in completing this work. I am extremely thankful to 
Dr N. Veezhinathan who not only read the typescript 
and suggested improvements, but helped me in all 
aspects of the press work also. I am thankful to the 
authorities of the University of Madras for the financial 
grant towards the publication of this book. 

I offer my obeisance to His Holiness Jagadguru 
Sri Chandra^ekharendra Sarasvati, the Sage of Kanchi, 
who is the living affirmation of the Truth of Advaita, 
who being the still point of the turning world makes every 
person do his work with joy and bear his burden with 
ease, and who is a shield unto those who put their trust 
in him. I take this opportunity to express my deep 
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sense of gratitude to my teacher, Bhasya-bhavajnaQ ri V.R. 
Kalyanasundara Sastrigal, Professor of Vedanta in Vive- 
kananda College, Madras. I had the good fortune of 
studying Brahmasiddhi and other Advaita works sitting at 
his feet for several years. He helped me both as the 
pilot and the raft to go across the deep waters of the 
Brahmasiddhi. 

This book I dedicate to my teacher 
Who hails from Varahur, 

Who combining in his being 
The aspects of kalyana and sundara 
Bears the name Kalyanasundara, 

Proficient in Sahitya and well versed in Vedanta, 
Who adores Adi Sankara, the crest jewel of Advaita, 
And other luminous pontiffs 
That adorned the Kamakoti-pltha 

Like the lustrous gems that bedeck the divine kirita; 

Who worships with unswerving love and devotion 

The Sage of Kanchi and other preceptors of Advaita, 

The great luminaries 

That dispel the darkness of ignorance 

Through the light of Sankara, 

The auspicious and immortal. 

R. Balasubramanian 
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INTRODUCTION 


The literature in Advaita abounds in innumerable 
'original and independent treatises. The Brahmasiddhi 1 
which is the earliest among the works of the «<WAt-literature 
of the Advaita school is one such original and independent 
treatise. Three other-important works belonging to this 
class of works are the Nai§karmyasiddhi of SureSvara, the 
I$tasiddhi of Vimuktatman, and the Advaitasiddhi of Madhu- 
sudanasarasvatl. 


MandanamiSra, the author of the Brahmasiddhi, is one 
of the best known figures in Advaita and one of the few 
teachers of great renown who have left the characteristic 
halhm&hk ~6f their thought on the perennial structure of 
Advaia. yin addition to the Brahmasiddhi, he wrote three 
worfe^Ton Mimamsa—the Mimaihsanukramanika , a the 
Bhavanaviveka, 8 and the Vidhiviveka. 4 He wrote the Sphota - 
siddhi* which deals with the philosophy of language, and 


the Vibhramaviveka 6 uj flhjc h discusses the theories of error. 


1,. Edited with Safikhapa^i’s commentary by. S. Kuppuswatni 
, Sastri, Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Series No. 4, 1937. 

I.. 2. Edited by Ganganath Jha, ChowkhaWiba Sanskrit Series, 

. Benares. 

3. The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts, Benares, No.6. 

4. The Pandit, Benares. 

5. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 6, 1931. 

\ 

6. Madras Oriental Series, No. 1, M. L.J. Press, Madras. 
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. 'N. 

Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi, like the Naiskdknyasiddhi of 
Sure^vara and the Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman, consists 
partly of verse and partly of prose. The prose part is so 
designed and developed as to be a commentary on the verse. 
Very often it discusses several points not mentioned in the 
verse. There are two hundred and thirty-one verses in the 
entire work. The Brahmasiddhi consists of four chapters. 
The first chapter called Brahma-kanda sets forth the nature 
of Brahman through Scripture and reasoning. The place 
of karma and knowledge in the scheme of discipline leading 
to release ( moksa) is also discussed towards the 'fend of this 
chapter. The second chapter is called Tarka-kanda. It 
vindicates the validity of Scripture vis-a-vis perception and 
other means of knowledge in respect of Brahman, the non¬ 
dual, trans-empirical reality. The question whether the 
reality of difference ( bheda) can be proved by any pramana 
is also discussed in this chapter. The Vai&esika view of 
absolute difference, the Bhatta theory of identity in 
difference, the Jaina theory of relative pluralism, and the 
Bauddha view that difference is real on which'bp eness is 
illusorily superimposed are examined at great length-in this 
chapter. The third chapter called Niyoga-lciknda establishes 
the view, that Brahman-realization does not fall within the 
scope of injunction. Two other topics discussed in this 
chapter are the Advaita conception of release and the 
Prabhakara theory of akhyati. The last chapter is called 
Siddhi-kanda It explains the view that the Upanisad 
teaches the negation of the world {prapahcabhava) . Further, 
it shows how the Upanisad conveys the sense of Brahman, 
not already known, through words whose meanings are 
known in empirical discourse. 

is 

There is no controversy about' the authorship of the 
Brahmasi( U ^^j ^There are unquestionable evidences to show 
that Ma^ginapiiSra is th'e 'author of the Brahmasiddhi. 
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Anandabodha in his Nyayamakaranda 7 quotes a passage 
which he ascribes specifically to Mandanami£ra, and that 
passage is found in the Brahmasiddhi. Citsukha in, his 
Tattvapradipika 8 refers to a certain view which he says has 
been stated by Mandanami^ra in his Brahmasiddhi. i£alika- 
natha of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa quotes in his 
Prakaranapaficika 9 verse (2) of the second chapter and verse 
(104) of the third chapter of the Brahmasiddhi. Though he 
does not refer to either Mandanami&ra or the Brahmasiddhi 
by name in this work, there are direct references to both in 
the, Myayasiddhi 1 0 which is a commentary on Salikanatha’s 
Prakaranapaficika. Sridharacarya in his Nyayakandali 11 
mentions Mandana’s criticism of the Nyaya view of the self 
and of liberation ; and the passage which he quotes in this 
connection is from the Brahmasiddhi. These evidences 
clearly show that Man$anami3ra is the author of the 
Brahmasiddhi. 

The Tattvasamik$a by VacaspatimiSra is the earliest 
cominentary on the Brahmasiddhi, But no manuscript 
of this commentary has so far been found. Citsukha has 
written a commentary called Abhiprayaprakaiikd on the 
Brahmasiddhi. There is yet another commentary • on this 

7. Chowkhamba Sanscrit Series, No. 38, p. 234. Anandabodha 
says: “ tadahuratrabhavanto mandanami&xah ”, and quotes the first line of 
verse (78) of Niyoga-kanda of BS. 

8. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, p. 140 : “ tatha ca brahmasiddhau 
tnandanamidraify viparyayabhavastu yukto’numatu/h hetvabhave phalabhava 
iti .” Compare this with BS, Part I, p. 146, lines 8-9. 

9. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 17, p. 155 and p. 178. 

10. See the MS. R. No. 3647 of the Triennial Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, Vol. IV-C, p. 80. 

11. Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, No. 6, p. 6. Compare Srldhara- 
carya’s statement with BS, Part I, p. Stet 16, lines 14-15. 
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work, called Bhavaduddhi written by Anandapurna . 12 
Saiikhapaiii has also written a commentary on this work. 
Of these four commentaries, Sankhapani’s commentary 
appears to be the latest. It is elaborate and exhaustive, 
clear and lucid, Sankhapani, who is greatly influenced by 
Vacaspatimi^ra, might have based his commentary on the 
the Tattvasamik§a. 


It is not difficult for us to fix the upper and the lower 
limits of the period when Mandana must have lived. 
Mandana quotes a passage from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya 18 
and also a verse from Gaudapada’s Mandukya-karika 14 in 
the Brahmasiddhi. He cites passages from the &lokavartika 15 
of Kumarila Bhatta either for approval or criticism many a 
'time. There are evidences to show that he was a younger 
contemporary of Prabhakara, for while he is critical of 
Prabhakara’s Brhati, 1 0 Prabhakara himself does not refer 
to Ma^dana’s views or works. Salikanatha, a disciple of 
Prabhakara, quotes extracts from Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi 
and criticizes them in his Prakaranaparicika. So Mandana 
was later than Bbartrhari and Gaudapada and earlier than 
Salikanatha, and must have been a younger contemporary, 
of Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara. Though Mandana' 
does not quote or refer to any passage from Sankara’s works, 
there are internal evidences to show that he is quite 
conversant with Sankara’s standpoint, particularly with 


12. These two commentaries by Citsukha and Anandapurna, 
have been edited by N. S. Anantakrishna Sastri, Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Series No. CLXI, 1963 . 


13. See BS, Part I, p. 26. 

14. Ibid., p. 150. 

15. Ibid., pp. 10, 11, 38, 40, 55-59, 96, 108, 109, 147. 

• o’®* Gompaai® BS, Part I, pp. 23-26, with Brhati (Madras Univer¬ 

sity Sanskrit Series, No. 3), pp. 20 and 22. 
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regard to karma and jnana. 17 Mandana’s exposition of 
Advaita is based mainly on the Upani§ad, the Bhagavadglta , 
and the Brahmasutra. So Mandana must have been an 
elder contemporary of Sankara. There is no unanimity 
among scholars with regard to the date of Sankara. Some 
scholars assign Sankara to 5th century B C. Some others 
fix the date of Sankara as 8th century A. D. Since there 
is so much of uncertainty about the date of Sankara, we 
cannot fix the date of Mandana by relying upon the date of 
Sankara. Though we find it difficult to determine the date 
of Mandana, we can confidently assign him to the period 
later than Gaudapada and Bhartrhari and earlier than 
Salikanatha. He must have been a contemporary of 
Kumarila Bhatta, Prabhakara, and Sankara. 


17. See BS, Part I, pp. 26-38, and also p. 132, 1.20 to p. 133, 1.3. 
Also see Sankhapaiji’s commentary, BS, Part II, p. 264, 11. 12-24: 
«« bhagavadpadiyamatamupanyasyati—ye tviti. taddugayati—taditiN 









Chapter I 


THE MEANS OF KNOWING REALITY 

1 

__ According to Advaita, the Absolute called Brahman or 
Atman is of the nature of bliss ( anandam ). It is one {ekam) 
and eternal having no end or beginning ( amrtarn , ajam ). It 
is of the nature of knowledge ( vijhanam ). It is immutable 
(aksaram). Though it is the basis of the entire world 
(sarvam), it is totally different from everything superimposed 
on it ( asarvam). It is the perfection of security ( abhayam ). 

The first question that we have to discuss is about the 
source of our knowledge of the Absolute whose nature has 
been stated above in the words of Mandana . 1 

Advaita accepts six sources of knowledge: (1) percep¬ 
tion ( pratyak§a ), (2) inference ( anumana ), (3) comparison 
(upamana), (4) presumption (arthapatti) , (5) non-cd$iition 
(anupalabdhi), and ( 6 ) verbal testimony (dabda). Verbal 
testimony is of two kinds that which is personal (pauru§eya) 
in the form of the written or spoken testimony of a trust¬ 
worthy person (apta) and that which is impersonal 
(apauru§eya), viz, druti or- the Vedic testimony. Advaita holds 
the view that the Absolute can be known only through dtuti 


1 . Mag^ana explains the nature of Brahman in the opening 
invocatory verse of his Brahmasiddhi as follows: 

“ anaMeimekamamrtamajaih vijfianamak$aram 
asarvath sarvamabhayarh namsyamah prajafiatim ” 



jfjP: 
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or Vedic testimony and not through any other source of 
knowledge. 

Perception which can reveal the existence of an 
empirical entity cannot be the source of the knowledge of 
Brahman which is trans-empirical. Inference presupposes, 
and is dependent on, perception. Two conditions have to 
be fulfilled for getting inferential knowledge: (1) the 

perception of the probans {lihga-dars'ana) in the minor term 
(pak§a) and (2) the knowledge of the invariable relation 
( vyapti-jnana ) between the probans aind the probandum, i.e. 
the middle term and the major term. The role of percep¬ 
tion is apparent with regard to the first condition. Though 
inference is a distinct source of knowledge, it is nevertheless 
dependent on perception with the result that its scope, like 
that of perception, is restricted to things empirical. 
Comparison also cannot give us the knowledge of the non¬ 
dual Absolute. We get the knowledge of similarity (. sadrdya) 
through comparison. Our knowledge that ** The cow is like 
the gavaya ” is obtained through upamana. Two things that 
are similar, e.g. a cow and a gavaya , are different from each 
other. Since the knowledge of similarity obtained through 
comparison presupposes difference, comparison cannot be 
the means of the knowledge of the non-dual Brahman. 
Presumption also presupposes difference. It is the postula¬ 
tion of what explains through the Inowledge of what is to 
be explained. It is a process of reasoning in which we 
reconcile two apparently inconsistent facts. A person is 
alive ; but he is not at home. The two facts of his living 
and of his absence from home are reconciled by assuming 
that he is somewhere outside his home. The process of 
reasoning involved in arthapatti presupposes difference 
between two things which are apparently inconsistent with 
each other. It follows that the knowledge of the non-dual 
reality cannot be obtained through presumption. Non¬ 
cognition is the source of our knowledge of what is non¬ 
existent ( abhava) . It cannot prima facie give us the knowledge 
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of what is existent Brahman, the Absolute, is that-which-is. 

It is existent. Anupalabdhi cannot, therefore, be the source 
of our knowledge of the ever-existent Brahman. Of the two 
kinds of verbal testimony mentioned earlier, the verbal 
testimony of a trustworthy person is valid only in empirical 
matters It means that the Absolute which is trans-empirical 
cannot be known through the verbal testimony of a trust¬ 
worthy person." So Advaita maintains that Brahman or 
Atman which is the absolute reality and which is trans- 
empirical can be known only through sruti or Vedic 
testimony. It may be stated here that of the two parts of 
the Veda, the ritual part {karma-handa) and the knowledge 
part ( jnanakdnda ), the latter which consists of the 
Upanisads intimates the non-dual, ever-existent Brahman. 

2 

Some of the objections raised by the Mlmamsakas to 
show that the existent Brahman cannot be known through 
the Vedic testimony may now be considered. The 
Mlmamsakas maintain that action is the final import of 
secular as well as scriptural sentences. According to the 
> Mlmamsakas of the Prabhakara school, the meanings of 
Secular words are learnt as follows. A superior elder 
commands an intermediate to bring a cow and to bind a^ 
horse. By observing the action of the intermediate elder, 
a young boy comes to understand the meanings of the words 
“ cow ” and “horse”. It means that the meanings of 
words are learnt only as they occur in injunctive sentences 
which have their import in action. The relation between 
words and the objects denoted by them is known, according 
, to them, only when words occur in injunctive sentences 
leading to action. It cannot be known when words refer t6 
existent things. What is true of secular sentences is equally 
true of Vedic sentences. The Vedd, according to the 
MimamSakas, is essentially a bodk of commandments. It 
consists of injunctions and prohibitions {vidhi-iii§edhn ). 
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Assertive sentences found in the Veda , the Mimamsakas 
maintain, are significant only when they are construed with 
the appropriate injunctive texts. So the entire Veda has its 
purport only in action, i.e. in something which is to be 
accomplished (sadhya). The Absolute or Brahman of 
Advaita is ever-existent; it is not something yet to be 
accomplished by action. Since words are significant only 
when they are related to action, and since the Vedic words 
have no significance in respect of the existent Brahman 
which is not related to action in any way, the Mimamsakas 
conclude that the Vedic testimony is not competent to give 
knowledge of Brahman. a 

The argument of the Mimamsakas stated above 
deserves careful consideration. Mandana first of all argues 
at great length to show that action is not the import of all 
secular statements. Consider, for example, assertive 
sentences like, “ Luckily you are happy/’ “ A child is born 
to you/’ and so on which do not prompt a person to action. 
Sentences of this type give information about an existent 
something, a certain state of affairs, and so they cannot be 
dismissed as meaningless. It cannot be said that the person 
who is informed of the birth of a child to him is ordered to 
be happy, and that therefore some action is enjoined. It is 
absurd to say that happiness can be produced by an inj unc¬ 
tion. When a person listens to the statement, “ A child is 
born to you,” there is, Manidana argues, nothing to be done 
by him as there is no scope for action so far as he is concer¬ 
ned either with regard to the means ( upaya ), viz child-birth, 
or the end ( upeya ), viz happiness. 8 Child-birth which is the 
means of happiness in this case has already taken place; 
and there is nothing to be done thereto. Nor is any action 
required with regard to happiness which takes place of its 


2. BS, Part I, p. 23. 

3. Ibid., p. 24. 

A. 2 
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own accord as soon as he understands the meaning of the 
statement. It may be that after getting the information 
about the birth of a child he does several activities. The 
purport of the statement, however, is not in those activities. 

Let us consider another example given by Mandana. 
The assertive sentence, “ There is wealth in this place,’’gives 
information about an existent something. A person, after 
getting this information, may endeavour to get the wealth 
or just keep quiet. The purport of the statement is only in 
the state of affairs conveyed by it. If he does something to 
get the wealth, or if he is indifferent to it, it is because he 
remembers at that time what he has learnt previously, viz 
that wealth is beneficial or that it is harmful. What he 
does or fails to do does not constitute the import of the 
sentence, tf There is wealth in this place.” It may be the 
case that the information conveyed by this sentence is instru¬ 
mental to a certain action that follows it. It may also be 
the case that the ensuing action might have been intended 
by the person who uttered it. Though he stated, “ There 
is wealth in this place,” it might have been his intention to 
say, “ Take the wealth that is in this place.” Nevertheless, 
the import, Mandana says, is only in the state of affairs 
conveyed by the sentence by virtue of the capacity inherent 
in it. Or, consider another example. A person mistakes a 
rope for a snake, and is frightened. In order to remove his 
fear, we do not subject him to an injunction Don’t be 
afraid,’ but we give him the information that the object in 
front is only a rope and not a snake. The import of the 
assertive sentence “ That is a rope ” is not in any action to 
be done. At the same time the sentence is not without 
significance. What is true of secular statements which are 
assertive is also true of Vedic texts such as Brahman is 
real, knowledge, and infinite ” 4 which are assertive. The 


4. TU, 11, i, 1. 
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contention of the MImamsakas that the purport of the 
entire Veda is in action is wrong, for there are Upanisadic 
texts like “ Brahman is real, knowledge, and bliss ” which 
only set forth the nature of the existent Brahman. Texts of 
this kind are significant in and by themselves. They are not 
at all complementary to injunctive texts. And so the ques¬ 
tion of construing them with injunctive texts does not arise. 
The Upanisads which intimate Brahman are druti. It is, 
therefore, wrong to say that tiruti or Vedic testimony is not 
the source of knowledge of the existent Brahman. 

The Prabhakara view that the relation between words 
and the objects denoted by them can be known only when 
words occur in injunctive sentences leading to action is 
equally untenable, as it is possible to know the meanings of 
words even otherwise. Consider the following case men¬ 
tioned by Maijdana. A person knows the meanings of the 
case terminations and the meanings of all the words except 
the meaning of the word “ fire-wood ” (hastha) used in the 
sentence, “ Devadatta cooks, food in a pot by fire-wood.” 
He knows that kasthaify is the instrumental case of kastha ; 
and this knowledge, argues Mandana, enables the person 
to understand that the object which is the instrument ( karana) 
by which food is cooked is the meaning of the word kastha . 8 
So there is no justification for the Prabhakara view that the 
significative potency ( dakti ) of words can be known only 
when words occur in injunctive sentences. The Upanisads 
are meaningful in their own right, and what they convey 
can be known even though they are not injunctive. The 
meanings of words like “ short ”, “ long ” “ gross ”, cc fine 
etc. are known to us. We are inclined to think that the 
Atman, the ultimate reality, is short, long, gross, fine, and so 
on due to ignorance. The Upani$ad intimates the Atman by 
negating the attributes superimposed on it. It says that 


5. BS, Part I, p. 25. 
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the Atman is not gross, not fine, etc. 6 The function of the 
negative particle is to convey the non-existence of that with 
which the Atman seems to be associated. So when the 
Upanisad says that the Atman is neither gross nor fine, 
there is no injunction leading to action. Nevertheless the 
text is significant and conveys the knowledge of the 
ultimate reality. 7 

There is yet another argument advanced by the 
Mimamsakas to show that iruti or Vedic testimony cannot 
intimate the existent Brahman. If Brahman is already 
known through any means of knowledge other than s'ruti, 
then druti only makes a restatement ( anuvada) of it, and has 
therefore no validity ( pramanyam ). If Brahman is not 
known through any pramana other than druti, then druti 
cannot intimate the existent Brahman for the simple reason 
that words are significant and denote objects only when 
they occur in injunctive sentences leading to action. 
Since Brahman which is ever-existent cannot be accom¬ 
plished by means of action, it does not fall within the 
scope of s'ruti. Hence the Vedic testimony cannot be the 
means of knowing Brahman. 8 

This argument cannot stand examination. The 
contention that words are significant only when they occur 
in injunctive sentences which lead to action has already 
been refuted. The nature of Brahman which is trans- 
empirical cannot be known through perception and other 
sources of knowledge whose scope is restricted to the 
empirical realm. Only through the Upanisadic texts 
which are assertive we come to know that Brahman is of 
the nature of knowledge and bliss, and that it is no other 


6* BU, III, viii, 8. 
7. BS, Part I, p. 26. 
8- Ibid., p. 23. 
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than the inward Self of the individual. 9 Further, it can 
be shown, argues Mandana, that the TJpanisad intimates 
the nature of Brahman, which is not already known, 
through words whose meanings are known in common 
parlance without providing any room for the criticism 
that the Upani§ad becomes a restatement. Let us consi¬ 
der first of all the following example which Mandana 
gives in order to drive home his point. When some 
one makes the following statement, “ In a particular 
island there is a bird whose feet are made of emerald, 
whose beak is made of ruby, and whose wings are made 
of gold and silver,” we understand the meaning it conveys. 
We know that it gives information about a peculiar 
bird. The meanings of the words “bird”, “ruby”, 
“emerald”, “wing”, “gold”, etc. which occur in 
the sentence are already known to us. However, the 
sentence intimates a unique bird not already known to 
us ; and so it is not a restatement ( anuvada ). Since what it 
conveys is not known through any other source, even 
though it makes use of words whose meanings are already 
known to us, it deserves the claim to be the source of 
knowledge so far as that bird is concerned. 10 It can be - 
said as a general principle that a sentence must be 
admitted to be a source of knowledge if it conveys a sense 
not already known, through words whose meanings are 

9. TU, II, i, l : 

“ satyam jftanamanantam brahma ” 

BU, III, ix, 28.7 : 

“ vijrianamanandarh brahma ” 

Mandukya Upani$ad, II : 

“ ayamatma brahma ” 

10. BS, Part I, p. 157. 

Also see Sankara’s commentary on BU, II, i, 20: f ‘ Scripture 
does not speak about an unknown thing without having recourse to 
conventional words and their meanings.” (na ca laukikapadapadarthai- 
rayavyatirekena agamena dakyamajflataih vastvantaramavagamayitum) 
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already known. The validity of the Upanisads can be 
justified in the same way, because they intimate Brahman, 
which is otherwise not known, through words whose 
meanings are already known to us in empirical discourse. 
We explain things in the world in terms of cause-effect 
relation; and so the meaning of the word “ cause ” is 
already known to us. When the Upanisad says that 
Brahman is “ that from which all these beings are born ”, 11 
it reveals Brahman as a unique cause of the entire world 
(jagat-karana-videsa). What we know so far is that some 
object is the cause of something else. The Upanisad does 
not speak of any ordinary cause ( karana-samanya ) we are 
familiar with, but it speaks of the extraordinary cause 
(, karana-visesa ) which accounts for the entire world. 12 
And this information conveyed by the Upanisad is new, 
though it seeks to convey the sense through words whose 
meanings are already known to us. Again, as a result of 
our acquaintance with the things of the world we know 
the meanings of the words “ being ” (sat), “gross”, 
“minute”, and so on. We also know the meaning of 
negation used in sentences such as “ This object is not 
blue, ” “ This tree is not tall. ” In view of this knowledge we 
have, there is no difficulty in understanding the meaning 
of the Upani§ad when it says that Brahman is “ neither 
gross nor minute, neither short nor long...” 18 The 
Upanisad reveals Brahman as sat or Being which is free 
from all specifications that can be thought of, though it 
employs words whose meanings are already known to us. 
What we know through the Upanisad is something new, 
and also intelligible. The Upanisad is, therefore, the means 
of our knowledge of the existent Brahman. 14 

11. TU, III, i, l. 

12. BS, Part II, p. 297. 

13. BU, III, viii, 8. 

14. BS, Part I, v.2, p. 156. 
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It is no argument to say that Brahman which is free ' 
from qualities and action, class feature and relation, cannot 
be thought of much less conveyed by speech. The 
Upanisad, Mandana says, intimates the non-dual Brahman 
by negating the attributes and relations superimposed on it. 
Just as we make a person understand the reality of gold 
( suvarna-tattvam ) by divesting it of the various forms such as 
necklace, bangles, and so on with which it is associated, even 
so the Upanisad sets forth the nature of Brahman by negating 
qualities, action, relations and differences which are illusorily 
superimposed on it. 1 e It is this technique that underlies 
the celebrated Upanisadic teaching that Brahman is “ not 
this”, <c not this”. 16 Mandana quotes in this connection 
the traditional saying that the nature of Brahman, the 
trans-phenomenal reality, is explained by superimposition 
{adhyaropa) and negation (< apavada ). 17 He also cites the 
authority of the author of the Vakyapadiya who says, “ That 
is real which survives the negation of forms.” 1 8 We super¬ 
impose qualities and relations such as omniscience, 
omnipotence, causality, etc. on the Absolute as they help 
us to understand it to start with. This is the stage of 
superimposition. On closer examination we find that the 
Absolute which is super-sensuous is free from qualities and 
relations ; and so we negate it of all qualities and relations. 
This is the stage of negation. Negation cannot be total. 
In order to be significant negation requires a basic 
affirmation. Brahman, the Absolute, is the basis of all 
negation. It is that which is affirmed while everything else 
we falsely attribute to it is denied of it. So the Upanisad 

. N 

15. Ibid., p. 26. 

16. BU, III, ix, 26. 

17. BS, Part I, p. 26 : 

“ adhyaropapavadabhyath ni§prapancam prapaHcyate .” 

18. Vakyapadiya, III, ii, 11. 
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reveals the trans-phenomenal and supra-relational reality 
by negating distinctions of names and forms falsely superim¬ 
posed thereon. \ 9 

Even though the Upanisads intimate the existent 
Brahman, they must be construed, according to the 
Mlmamsakas, as injunctive lest they lose their validity. The 
MimSmsakas argue that since an existential or assertive 
sentence (siddhartha-vakya) conveys what is already known 
through other sources of knowledge, it is only a restatement 
(i anuvada ), and it is also not independent in respect of what 
it conveys. So it ceases to be a source of knowledge. This 
difficulty, the Mlmamsakas hold, does not arise in the case 
of an injunctive sentence ( vidhayaka-vakya ). Consider, for 
instance, a text which enjoins the performance of agnihotra. 
What this text conveys cannot be known through any other 
pramana■ It is also independent in respect of what it 
conveys. But the Upanisads which are existential are not 
independent in respect of what they say; and they only 
restate what is otherwise known. The Mlmamsakas, there¬ 
fore, argue that the Upanisads must be construed as injunc¬ 
tive for the sake of their validity. a 0 

This argument cannot be accepted. The basic issue to 
be considered is : Does a sentence become a restatement 
when what it conveys is already intimated by some other 
pramana ? Or, does it become a restatement just because it 
intimates something existent ? Maridana readily admits 
that a sentence is a restatement if it is not original and 
independent in what it conveys. Such a sentence does not 
have independent validity (anapek§atva-lak§ana-pramanyam ), 


19. BS, Part I, v.2, p. 23 : 

<e amnayatal} prasiddhiih ca kavayo’sya prdcakfate 

bhedaprapancavilayadvcirena ca nirupanam ” 

20. Ibid., verses 10-12, p. 79 . 
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and therefore cannot be a source of knowledge. But it is 
wrong to say that a sentence becomes a restatement simply 
because it intimates an existent object (siddha-vastu), even 
though what it conveys is entirely new, and is independent 
of other means of knowledge. A means of knowledge, 
Mandana observes, has a dependent nature when the 
information it conveys is obtained through some other 
pramana, irrespective of the fact whether what it conveys 
relates to something that exists or something to be done. 21 
Though perception and inference intimate what is existent, 
they are nevertheless admitted to be pramanas inasmuch as 
they are independent {nirapeksa) in the discharge of their 
work. In the same way, though the Upanisadic text is 
existential in character, it must be admitted to be valid, 
inasmuch as it is original and independent in what it 
conveys. It is necessary in this connection to bear in mind 
the distinction between the nature of a Vedic text and that 
of human utterance. The latter which is personal ( pauru$eya ) 
is bound to be dependent on others, irrespective of the fact 
whether it is assertive or injunctive. Sahara lays stress on 
this idea in his commentary on the second sutra of the 
Purvamlmamsa. He says: “ In the case of teachings 

emanating from human sources, the idea is formed to the 
effect, ‘ This man, the speaker, knows this thing to be 
such-and-such,’ and not as ‘This thing is such-and-such.’ 22 
The utterance of a human being carries an implicit 
reference to other pramaijas in terms of which its validity is 
ascertained. So a sentence has a dependent nature only if 
it issues from a person. A Vedic sentence is impersonal. 
And what it conveys—no matter whether it is assertive or 
injunctive—is not obtained from any other source. The 


21. Ibid., p. 79. 

“ tasmadbhutarthe'bhutarthe va adhigamantarasamsparSah 
pramdnantardpek$dhetuty ” 

22 . 8dbara-bd$ya, I, i, 2. 

A. 3 
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Upanisads which are impersonal ( apauruseya) and indepen¬ 
dent {nirapeksa) and which intimate the trans-empirical, 
ever-existent Brahman not known through any other 
premiana must, therefore, be accorded validity; and there 
is no need to construe them as injunctive. Even if it be 
said for the sake of argument that Brahman which is existent 
(. siddha-vastu ) is also made known by other pramanas, the 
Upanisads which are iruti do not lose their status as an 
independent source of knowledge. Both perception and 
inference are admitted to be distinct sources of knowledge. 
Both of them are pramanas in their own right with regard 
to what is existent. In a particular case, let us say, we not 
only perceive the fire on a hill but also prove it for the sake 
of additional confirmation by means of inference. The 
object known through both the pramanas is the same—an 
existent something {siddha-vastu). Nevertheless, we do not 
say that perception has a dependent nature and loses its 
validity as a pramana just because what is made known by 
it, is also known through inference. The same thing is 
also true of inference. If so, even if what is intimated by 
the Upanisads which are existential is also known through 
other pramanas, the Upanisads do not lose their validity. 
However, the real position is that Brahman which is 
revealed by the Upanisads falls outside the scope of 
pramanas like perception. And the Upanisads, like the 
injunctive texts of the Veda, have independent validity just 
because they are impersonal {apauruseya ). 29 

3 

There is a clear demarcation of the scope of validity 
claimed for iruti and perception in their role as pramanas. 
Perception is a source of knowledge of things empirical. It 
gives us knowledge which accords with our experience of 
things at the empirical level. It will lose its validity if 



23. BS, Part I, p. 81. 
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what it conveys is contrary to our day-to-day experience. 
It means that, since perception has only empirical validity 
{yyavaharikam pramanyam), it cannot be a source of the 
knowledge of the trans-empirical reality, which is one and 
non-dual. Further, since the entire empirical realm is 
conditioned by the beginningless avidya, perception .which 
functions only, at the empirical level suffers from ah 
inherent defect due to avidya with the result that what it 
coriveys is not ultimately real. Thus perception as a source 
of knowledge has its scope restricted to the empirical 
order; at the same time on account of the inherent defect 
in it caused by avidya , it is not competent to reveal the 
nature of the ultimate reality, and its testimony, which 
suffers contradiction by the right knowledge of Brahman, 
is not ultimately valid. Its defective nature and its claim 
to empirical validity are not at all opposed to each 
other. 24 The scope of druti as • a source of knowledge is 
restricted to the trans-empirical level. It reveals what is 
super-sensuous (i adrgtartha ). The Upanisads which form 
the concluding portions of the Veda intimate Brahman, the 
non-dual, trans-empirical reality. We do not depend on 
druti for getting the knowledge of things empirical. Even 
if there were a hundred druti texts which declare that fire is 
cold and that ice is hot, they cannot be valid. 26 Sruti 
does not and cannot claim empirical validity because what 
it says about the nature of reality is diametrically opposed 
to what we know in our empirical experience. If it is even 
suspected to be defective in respect of what it conveys, it 
will lose the only validity it has. However, such a 
contingency does not arise, because druti is apauru§eya , and 
since it is accepted as a pramana , it follows that it is the 

24. Ibid., p.40. 

25. See Sankara’s commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, XVIII, 66 : 
“Even a hundred druti texts which declare fire to be cold of 
non-luminous will not attain authoritativeness. 
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source of our knowledge of the ultimate reality. Since the 
transcendental reality which is outside the sphere of 
perception can be known only through the Upanisad which 
is iruti, we have to depend only on the evidence of iruti in 
this regard. 26 

Strictly speaking, there can be no conflict between iruti 
and perception, for each is valid in its own sphere. Just 
as at uti does not purport to give information about the 
things of the empirical world, so also perception does not 
claim to speak about the nature of the trans-empirical 
reality. The question of conflict between iruti and percep¬ 
tion will arise only when what is known through perception 
is claimed to be ultimately valid or what is known through 
iruti is disputed on the basis of perception. Can the validity 
of iruti according to which reality is one and non-dual be 
questioned on the ground that the evidence of perception is 
to the contrary ? There are critics who answer this question 
in the affirmative. Perception, they argue, testifies to the' 
existence of a plurality of things which are different from 
one another. It means that the evidence of perception 
comes into conflict with that of iruti. Though both iruti 
and perception are pramantas, the latter, the critics 
maintain, will prevail over the former when their evidences 
are conflicting. 

The argument stated above is untenable. When the 
evidences of iruti and perception are conflicting in so far as 
they relate to the nature of reality, the evidence of iruti 
alone, says Maijdana, will hold good and not that of percep¬ 
tion. We perceive many things in our day-to-day experience. 
The cognition of plurality of things is natural (nisargaja) to 
all of us who are ignorant, whereas the knowledge of 
non-duality which is yet to come ( agantuka ) through iruti 
is not natural (< anisargaja ). Moreover, not all people are 

26. BS, Part I, p.40. 
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able to obtain the saving knowledge of non-duality (through 
huti. The knowledge of non-difference conveyed by sruti 
is subsequent to the perception of difference. According 
to the Mimamsa-sutra, VI, v, 54, “ If two cognitions are 
related as prior and posterior, the prior is weaker, like 
prakrti .” 27 Kumarila Bhatta says: “Without sublating 
the previous, the subsequent cognition cannot take place.. 
Mandana concludes on the basis of the MImariisa principle 
stated above that when there is conflict between the earlier 
cognition of difference obtained through perception and the 
subsequent cognition of non-difference obtained through 
druti, the latter is powerful and predominant. 2 9 No sooner 
does the knowledge of non-duality take place than the 
cognition of plurality gets sublated. 

There is yet another point to be stressed in support of 
the unquestionable validity of druti. While druti which is 
impersonal ( apauru§eya ) is absolutely free from defects, 
perception cannot claim such immunity. One can dou t 
the evidence of perception on the ground that sometimes 
what is cognized through perception turns out to be false as 
in the case of illusion. If perception is known to betrary 
us in some cases, it is quite possible, one may argue, t at l 
misleads us in all cases. Further, it is only throug ru l 
that we understand how the evidence of perception is con i 
tioned by the beginningless avidya. For example, a person 
identifies himself with his. body and superirftposes t e 
attributes of the body on the Self as when he says, 
“I am stout, lean, etc.” rfntf* tells us that the Sell is 
neither stout nor lean and that the identification °f * ® e 
With the body, which is due to avidya , is wrong, and sets 
aside the evidence of perception which is to the contrary. 


27. “ paurvapatye purvadaurbalyam prakrtivat .” 

28. tflokavdrtika, p.62. 

29. BS, Part I, p.40. 
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While we are able to show on the basis of the knowledge 
obtained through iruti that the evidence of perception is 
wrong, we cannot show that what is known through iruti is 
false by relying on the evidence of perception. We cannot 
even suspect the possibility of defect in iruti which is 
' impersonal, tfruti would cease to be a pramana if its validity 
is even suspected. 

When the issue of iruti versus perception is raised, 
several reasons are adduced in support of the superior 
claims of perception. But none of them, according to 
Mandana, are tenable. We shall consider one by one 
these arguments. 

It is first of all argued that since iruti which is iabda- 
pramana has to depend upon perception it cannot hold its 
own against the latter, tfabda as a pramana can come into 
existence only with the help of the sense-organs, and not 
independently of them. To question on the basis of iruti the 
knowledge conveyed by them is to question the very source 
from which it comes, viz the sense-organs; and this would 
undermine the very existence of iabda-pramana which is 
dependent upon them. While iabda depends upon pratyaksa 
for its very existence, the latter does not depend upon the 
former. This argument is of no avail as it overlooks the 
work which a pramanp qua pramana has to do. iSabda has 
to depend upon pratyaksa only for its genesis ( svarupa -- 
siddhi) and not for doing its work as a pramana. A 
distinctive source of knowledge that it is, iabda does not 
require the help of pratyaksa in generating a valid cogni¬ 
tion. If it cannot discharge its function on its own, it 
would cease to be a pramana. The dependence of a pramana 
on another for its origination is not detrimental to its status 
as a pramana ; but its dependence on another in respect of 
its work would jeopardize its status as a pramana. Infer¬ 
ence, for example, is dependent on perception for its 
genesis. Nevertheless, it is admitted to be a source of 
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knowledge since it does its work as a pramana indepen¬ 
dently of perception. So the dependence of dabda on 
pratyaksa for its genesis cannot be cited as a valid argument 
for establishing the supremacy of the latter, when their 
evidences regarding the nature of the ultimate reality are 
conflicting. It is only from dabda (i.e. druti) that we get 
the knowledge of the ultimate reality (tattva-dardanam ), 
though dabda comes into existence through the instrument¬ 
ality of pratyaksa which has only empirical validity . 80 

We shall now consider the second argument. The 
knowledge obtained through perception, it is argued, is in 
agreement with our experience. But this cannot be said with 
regard to the knowledge obtained through dabda , for there 
are instances of discrepancy between the cognition conveyed 
by dabda and the state of affairs which it refers to. It 
means that the evidence of perception which is dependable 
can never be questioned on the authority of dabda .whose 
evidence is sometimes erroneous. This argument, sayS 
Mandana, is equally untenable. If a verbal testimony 
turns out to be false eventually, it is because of the defective 
nature of the source from which it comes, and not because 
of any inherent defect in dabda as such. For example, t e 
verbal testimony of an untrustworthy person is boun to 
be contrary to experience. The discrepancy between t e 
cognition conveyed by his utterance and the state of a airs 
should be attributed to the defect of the person {puru^a- 
doqa ) and not to dabda as such. There are also cases 
wherein the cognition obtained through perception is not 
in agreement with the given state of affairs. As in the 
case of dabda , here also we account for the discrepancy y 
following the same principle. When the evidence o 
perception turns out to be false as in the case of shell-silver 
illusion, it is because of the defect of the person and not 

30. Ibid., p.41. 1 
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because of any inherent defect in perception as a 
pramana. 8 ' 

That perception should be given precedence over 
dabda is further argued on the basis of the principle of 
anavakada versus savakasa. By providing a suitable content, 
dabda can be made savakada , i.e. that which has had its 
scope fulfilled. 5 fruti texts which speak of the non-dual 
nature of the ultimate reality, it is argued, can be inter¬ 
preted figuratively. Or it can be said that the Upanisadic 
texts have no meaning and that they are intended for the 
purpose of recitation ( japa ). By thus providing a content 
and making it significant, druti can be made savakasa. But 
the work of perception cannot be accounted for in this 
way, and so perception is anavakada, i.e. that whose scope 
remains unfulfilled. Between that which is savakada and 
that which is anavakada, the latter is stronger and should be 
given priority. It means that since perception is anavakada, 
it prevails over dabda when there is a conflict between them. 
Mandana agrees that the principle cited in this argument 
is no doubt valid. If it is properly established that dabda % s 
savakaka, there is no denying the fact that it becomes 
weaker than perception. When non-duality is the purport 
of druti texts in their primary sense, there is no justification, 
says Maijdana, to explain them as conveying some other 
sense ( anya-vi$aya ) by means .of secondary or figurative 
interpretation. It is no argument to say that the secondary 
or figurative sense is resorted to in order to avoid conflict 
with another pramana. When the different sources of 
knowledge are independent of one another in their claims 
to validity, there is no need to interpret or alter the 
evidence of one in such a way that it does not come into 
conflict with that of another. When we explain a sentence 
by adopting the secondary sense, it is not because of the 
fear of contradiction by another pramana. Mandana 
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observes that when the purport intended to be conveyed 
by a sentence is not obtained through the primary sense, 
the secondary sense is brought in . 82 It is, therefore, 
wrong to say that the primary sense of the non-dual texts 
must be replaced by the secondary or figurative sense with 
a view to escape contradiction by perception. Nor can it 
be said that the non-dual Upanisadic texts have no 
meaning and that they are intended only for the purpose of 
recitation. When Sahara says that there are Sruti texts 
which purport to instruct on rituals, he takes it that these 
texts have meaning. Just as Sruti texts connected with 
rituals have meaning, even so the Upanisadic texts related 
to Brahman have meaning. Hence it is wrong to say that 
the Upanisadic texts do not convey any meaning and that 
they are intended for the purpose of recitation. 

The supremacy of perception is sought to be established 
in another way. Perception, it is argued, comes first; 
because all of us make use of perception from the beginning; 
and Sruti (i.e. Sabda-pramana) which requires the prior 
perception of words and their meanings comes later. When 
the evidences of Sruti and perception are conflicting, either 
sruti must be declared invalid or its meaning must be so 
construed that it will accord with the evidence of perception. 
It follows, according to this argument, that sruti cannot hold 
its own when it comes into conflict with perception. This 
argument, too, is not valid. Mandana says that this argu¬ 
ment, far from strengthening perception, undermines it in 
relation to Sruti. As sources of knowledge, both perception 
and Sruti are independent of each other; and so there is no 
need to construe the meaning of Sruti in accordance with the 
evidence of perception. Cognition through perception 
comes first; knowledge of the non-dual reality conveyed by 
Sruti comes later. When two cognitions, with reference to 
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the same object, are related as earlier and later and when 
they are opposed, the subsequent cognition cannot take 
place without sublating the earlier one. Just as the 
subsequent cognition of shell even as it arises sublates the 
earlier cognition of silver, even so the knowledge of the non¬ 
dual reality as soon as it arises from druti sublates the 
perceptual cognition of duality. Kumarila Bhatta observes: 
“ Where two (sources), being related as prior and posterior, 
convey their knowledge independently of each other, the 
posterior is the stronger of the two .” 88 As stated earlier, 
perception and dabda play their respective roles as pramanas 
independently of each other ; and the knowledge of non¬ 
duality conveyed by sruti is subsequent to the perceptual 
knowledge of plurality. Mandana argues that by applying 
the principle of the subsequent sublating the earlier 
G paraballyastva-nyaya or apaccheda-nyaya) we have to say 
that the earlier cognition through perception is invalid . 8 4 

There is one more argument to be considered. It is 
argued that since druti is not consistent in its teac hin g it 
cannot be relied on. The Veda consists of two parts: that 
which deals with rituals ( karma-kanda ) and that which is 
concerned with knowledge ( jnana-kanda ). The karma-kanda 
of the Veda whose purport is in action teaches the ruies 
governing rituals, the method of performing them, and the 
fruits that accrue to one who performs them. It accepts 
the reality of difference (bheda), for it has to admit such 
things as sacrifice, one who performs it, the ingredients 
required for performing it, the fruit that accrues therefrom, 
etc- which are different from one another. The jnana- 
kanda of the Veda which is concerned with the knowledge of 
the ultimate reality has nothing to do with action. Its 
import is in non-difference ( abheda ). The Veda, the critic 
holds, is a house divided against itself, because while one 
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part of it has its purport in difference, the other part has its 
purport in non-difference. Even as it is, sruti whose 
teaching is confusing ( vyakula ) because of the inherent 
conflict in it cannot be relied on ; and it has to be set aside 
when its evidence comes into conflict with that of percep¬ 
tion. 


The above argument, Mandana says, is wrong. It 
proceeds on the untenable assumption that the purport of 
the karma-kanda of the Veda is in difference. Mandana 
argues that the injunctive texts about rituals (karma-vidhis) 
do not purport to instruct us on the reality of difference. 
They do not convey the knowledge of difference, which is 
novel and which is otherwise unattained. On the contrary, 
they only restate what is already known to us in our day-to- 
day experience. We not only speak of the means-end 
relation, but also stress that the “means” must be employed 
in the correct “method” for attaining the desired “end”. 
It means that in our day-to-day experience we are fully 
conversant with the category of difference involving the 
triple aspects (amdatraya) } viz the method, the means, and 
the end. When the injunctive texts of the karma-kanda says, 
“ This object is to be attained through this means in this 
manner,” it does not purport to teach “difference”; on the 
contrary, by assuming difference which involves the triple 
aspect of the method, the means, and the end, it only gives 
information about the means-end relation . 8 5 The informa¬ 
tion it gives will be useful only to those who have chosen that 
end; and it is open to them to act or not to act on that 
information. Others who do not care for that end are 
. nonchalant to the information contained in the injunctive 
te?ct. Maiidana drives home this point by citing the case of 
iyena-yaga which is performed for the purpose of destroying 
one’s enemy. Infliction of pain and injury on any creature 

35 . Ibid., “te tu siddhaih bhedamupairitya *idamanena ittham 
sadhayet * iti puru§ahitanudasanapradhanah” 
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is not allowed by Scripture. Nevertheless, Scripture gives 
information about the performance of syena-yaga. One 
should not conclude from this that Scripture purports to 
teach infliction of pain. The instruction relating to the 
performance of iyena-yaga is intended only for those who are 
overpowered with envy and anger. One who is not swayed 
by emotions takes no notice of that instruction. In the 
same way, the instruction about the performance of 
jyotistoma involving the triple aspect of the end, the means, 
and the method, is intended only for the ignorant who care 
for perishable ends such as heaven. Just as a person who 
is calm and self-controlled ignores the instruction about the 
performance of iyena-yaga , even so one who, possessing the 
discriminating knowledge of the eternal and the ephemeral, 
does not care for the enjoyment of pleasure here and 
hereafter does not pay heed to the instruction about the 
performance of jyotistoma. By assuming the category of 
difference which is empirically established, the injunctive 
texts of the karma-kanda give information about the means- 
end relation; they do not have their purport in “difference”. 
So the contention that the teaching contained in the ritual- 
part of Veda is opposed to that contained in the knowledge- 
part of the Veda, and that what is taught in the Veda is 
therefore confusing, is untenable. Manidana says that the 
import of iruti as a whole is in non-difference, gruti teaches 
that the ultimate reality is non-dual. When there is conflict 
between the evidences of sruti and perception with regard 
to the nature of the ultimate reality, the authority of sruti 
alone will hold good . 86 


4 

The role of iruti as a pramana may be explained in 
accordance with the technique of superimposition (adhyaropa) 


36. Ibid., p.44. 
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and negation ( apavada ) which Advaita adopts in setting 
forth the nature of Brahman. A pramana is merely informa¬ 
tive. It intimates what is otherwise not known ( anadhigata ); 87 
and what is made known by it is also not contradicted 
(abadhita) subsequently . 88 tfruti fulfils these two charac¬ 
teristics. It conveys the knowledge of Brahman which is 
otherwise unknown; and Brahman, being eternal, remains 
unsublated. What is the nature of the'information about 
Brahman which sruti conveys ? Does sruti say that 
Brahman is such-and-such in the same way as we say that 
a tree or a cow is such-and-such ? 

The. nature of Brahman is such that it defies any 
description in terms of the categories known to us. There 
is no object which is similar to Brahman; and so Brahman 
is free from sajatiya-bheda. Since there is nothing which is 
unlike it, it is free from vijatiya-bheda. Further, since 
Brahman does not admit of internal differentiation, it is 
free from svagata-bheda Brahman, thus, is free from 
difference of ail kinds. The Upanisad, therefore, speaks of 
it as one only without a second (ekameva advitiyam ). 89 A 
word can denote a thing which is associated with a genus 
(jati ), or a quality (guna), or an act ( kriya ), or a relation 
(sambandha).* 0 Since Brahman has no class characteristic 
or a quality, it cannot be denoted by a word which refers 
to a class feature or a quality. It cannot be denoted by a 
word implying an act, because it is immutable. Since 
there is no second object to which it can be related, it 
cannot be denoted by a word that conveys relation. In 


37. See Sankara’s commentary on BU, II, i, 20 : £ruterjflBpakatvSL 
na iastrath padarthananyathakartuih pravrltam. kith tart, 
yathabhutanamajhatanath jhapaneN 

38. See the definition, of pramana and prama in VP, p. 3. 

39. CU, VI, ii, 1. 

40. See $BGB, XIII, 12. 
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view of the absence of distinguishing marks such as name, 
form, genus, species, etc., it cannot be described as such- 
and-such . 41 Though we cannot say by means of words 
what Brahman is, we can certainly say what it is not. The 
true nature of Brahman can be brought out by eliminating 
all specifications and distinctions which are associated with 
it due to ignorance. Hence, drut-i suggests the neti method 
(via Negativa) as the only way of understanding the nature 
of Brahman . 4 2 We can only say that Brahman is “not 
this ” {neti), “ not this ” {neti) , by negating everything of it 
that we can think of. And this is the only definite 
statement {ades'a) possible with regard to Brahman. The 
negative texts of the Upanisads which declare that 
Brahman is “neither gross nor minute, neither short nor 
long...without interior or exterior, ” 48 that it is “without 
parts, without activity ...,” 44 etc. have to be explained in 
this way. 

Even the affirmative text “Brahman is real, know¬ 
ledge, and infinite ” 45 does not state what Brahman is. 
It cannot be taken as an attributive judgment conveying a 
relational sense, for Brahman is free from attributes The 
way in which the three words “ real ”, “ knowledge ”, and 
“ infinite ” are used in co-ordinate relation, one qualifying 
the other, rules out the possibility of explaining the 
sentence in the primary sense. Knowledge, as we underst¬ 
and it, is neither real nor infinite. AkaSa, which is real and 

41. See SaAkara’s commentary on BU, II, iii, 6: yasminna 
ka$cidvide§o’sti nama va rupam va karma va bhedo va jatirva 
guno va. taddvdrena hi iabdapravrttirbhavati. na cai§arh 
kaicidviStqo brahma nyasti. ato na nirdestuih Sakyata idafh . 
taditi .” 

42. BU, II, iii, 6. 

43. Ibid., Ill, viii, 8. 

44. $U, VI, 19. 

45. TU, II, i, 1. 
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infinite according to Nyaya-Vai^esika, does not possess the 
characteristic of knowledge. Even if knowledge as leading 
to successful activity is said to be real, it is not infinite . 46 
On account of the difficulty in construing the direct sense, 
the sentence is interpreted in the secondary sense. The 
things of the world are not real. They are insentient as 
well as finite. So the text, “ Brahman is real, knowledge 
and infinite, ” conveys the sense that Brahman is different 
from things which are not real, which are insentient, and 
which are finite. 

Brahman is without a second. It is not an object of 
knowledge. It is the very Self of the individual. It 
cannot, therefore, be known or spoken of in the way in 
which an empirical object is known or spoken of. &ruti 
which is admitted as the pramana through which Brahman 
is known cannot describe it as such-and-such. From this 
one should not draw the conclusion that druti is useless. 
The work of druti, which is purely negative, consists in 
eliminating all sorts of distinctions falsely associated with 
Brahman-Atman due to avidya. 4 7 Mandana says in a verse 
which is oft-quoted that Sabda teaches the dissolution or 
negation of the world of plurality superimposed on Brah¬ 
man. 4 8 Only through druti and not through pramanas 
such as perception can we know that the ultimate reality is 
one only without a second, and that there is no plurality 
whatsoever. A person realizes Brahman when, through the 
information obtained from druti , he negates what is falsely 
superimposed on it. 

46. See S&BV, p. 157. 

47. See fi 'BSB, I, i, 4: “ avidyakalpitabhedanivrItiparatvat iastrasya. 

48. BS, Part I, v. 3, p. 157 : 

" sarvapratyayavedye va brahmartipe vyavasthite 
prapaflcasya pramlayah. iabdena pratipddyate.” 
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It is necessary in this connection to refer to the 
ontological status of sruti. According to Advaita, Brahman 
alone is real, and everything other than Brahman is non-real 
or illusory ( mithya ). 49 If so, druti which is undoubtedly 
different from Brahman is illusory. That sruti is illusory 
may be brought out in a different way also. All the 
pramanas including druti belong to, and are valid in, the 
empirical state ( vyavahara-dasa ) which is due to avidya ; and 
whatever is caused by avidya is mithya. According to 
Advaita, anything which is both cognized and sublated is 
mithya. 60 In so far as the things of the empirical world 
are cognized and also suffer contradiction at the time of 
Brahman-realization, they are illusory, tfruti as a pramana 
functions only at the empirical level; and it is valid to one 
who is ignorant of the truth of non-duality. To one who 
has known the truth of non-duality, the Vedas are no Vedas. 51 
Since duality ceases to exist when the truth of non-duality 
is knpwn, a person who has known the truth is free from the 
notions of Scripture, teacher, taught, and so on. 

5 

If sruti is illusory, how can it be, the objection is raised, 
the source of the knowledge of the real which is Brahman ? 


49. See ddBV, p. 123 : “ brahmabhinnaih hi sarvarh rrvthyQ .” 

50. Ibid., p. 127 : “yasya pratilibadhau tadeva mithya .” See also 

p. 128 : “ evaih parairisrthabhutabrahampratipadakatvena parafti 

pramdnamapi dastram, vyavaharitvena aparamSrlhabhutameveti .” 

51. BU, IV, iii, 22. 

See also &BGB, XIII, 2. Sankara says: “So, according to 
our view, when the k$etrajnas become one with the Lord, 
then let Sastra serve no purpose. It has, however, a purpose 
to serve where there is avidya. Just as, with the dualists of 
all classes. Scripture has a purpose to serve only in the state 
of bondage, but not in the state of liberation, so with us 
also.” 
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In order to answer this objection it is necessary to keep 
apart two issues which are involved here. One issue relates 
to the claim of druti to be a pramana, and the other to its 
ontological status. What is said about its ontological status 
does not in any way affect its status as a pramana. Since 
there are two aspects to be considered with regard to druti, 
Advaita employs two different criteria—one with regard to 
the claim of sruti to be a pramana and the other with regard 
to its ontological status. 

The distinctive cause of a valid cognition is a pramana. 
A valid cognition (prama) is one whose content remains 
unsublated for ever : that is to say, non-sublatability of the 
content is the criterion of a valid cognition. 6 2 When a 
person cognizes the object in front which is only a rope as 
a snake, his cognition is not a valid one, because snake which 
is the content of his cognition is contradicted by the sub¬ 
sequent cognition. The cognition of a lion in dream is not 
valid, because it also suffers contradiction when the person 
wakes up. While the dream-lion and the rope-snake suffer 
contradiction, Brahman which is the content of the cognition 
produced by druti remains unsublated. Since Brahman is 
eternal, there is no possibility of its sublation at a later time. 
So the cognition of Brahman which druti gives rise to is valid; 
and by virtue of causing a valid cognition, druti is a pramana. 

' Instances which show how what is non-real gives rise to 
valid cognition, i.e. knowledge of what is real, are not 
wanting. The figure of a snake drawn on a paper is not a 
real snake; nevertheless from the perception of a paper- 
snake one can get the knowledge of the real snake. The 
cognition of a rope-snake which is non-real gives rise to what 
is real such as fear, trembling, perspiration, loss of speech, 
and so on in the-person who claims to have seen it. Like¬ 
wise, druti which is non-real gives rise to the valid cognition 
of Brahman. It may be stated here that, strictly speaking, 

52. tifiBV, p. 123 : “ abadkitarthavifayam jndnarh hi pramd .” 

A. 5 
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perception, inference, etc. cannot be called pramanas, for 
the content of the cognition produced by them, being 
empirically real, gets sublated at the time of Brahman-reali¬ 
zation. Every one of them is a pseudo-j bramana (pramana- 
abhasa ). However, considering that the objects made known 
by them under normal conditions remain unsublated as long 
as the empirical state lasts, the status of pramana is accorded 
to all of them. By comparison with them, sruti, i.e. the 
Vedanta-dastra, is characterized as the supreme pramana . 5S 

It is necessary in this connection to refer to an objec¬ 
tion which is quite often raised that the Advaita position 
with regard to the testimony of sruti and other sources of 
knowledge involves the fallacy of mutual dependence ( anyonya - 
dray a), for the untenability of the cognition of difference is 
argued on the ground that sruti teaches the truth of non¬ 
duality, and the truth of non-duality which is supposed to 
be the purport of sruti is argued on the ground that percep¬ 
tion of plurality is defective . 6 4 This argument is unten¬ 
able. The position of Advaita here is not vitiated by the 
fallacy of mutual dependence, for, according to Advaita, 
the truth of non-duality and the illusoriness of plurality 
which is due to avidya are known from druti itself. Consider 
the following texts. The Chandogya says that Being, the 
ultimate reality, is one only, without a second ,” 56 and 
that ‘it is real. ” 50 The Brhadaranyaka Upani§ad declares, 
“ Everything else but this (Brahman) is perishable. ” 67 
Since whatever is perishable is illusory, the world of 

53. Ibid., p. 123: “ evarh pramajanakalvadeva s as tram mithyabhu- 
tamapi pramanamityucyate. cak$uradini tu etat pramajanakani na 
bhavantiti apramananyeva. yadyapevarh, talhapiyavadvyavaharam- 
abadhitarthaviqaya jnanajanakatudt tanyapi pramananityucyante .” 

54. See Ramanuja, Sribhafya, I, i, 1 • 

55. CU, VI, ii, 1. 

56. Ibid., VI, viii, 7. 

57. BU, III, iv, 2. ti 
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plurality which is perishable is illusory. That the cogni¬ 
tion of plurality is due to may a or avidya is stated in the 
following text of the same Upanisad, ‘‘ The Lord, on account 
of may a, is perceived as manifold .” 58 The Upanisad says 
in another place, “ There is no plurality whatsover in 
it .” 09 So Advaita takes its stand on the unquestionable 
authority of druti, which is impersonal, both with regard to 
its teaching that reality is non-dual, and that plurality, 
which is sought to be justified on the basis of perception 
and other pramaijas which are dependent on the human 
agency, is illusory. 

Though druti is a pramana, its ontological status cannot 
be anything but non-real ( mithya ) as stated earlier. The 
cognition which it gives rise to, though valid, is also non- 
real. The reason for this is not far to seek. Anything 
that is produced is non-real; the cognition which has 
Brahman for its content is produced by druti ; and so it is 
non-real. Just as druti, which is non-real, is a pramana, even 
so the cognition which it produces, though non-real, is none 
the less valid. Since “ real ” ( satyam) and f< non-real ” 

(mithya) are related as contradictories, druti which is non- 
real cannot at the same time be real; but it can be a 
pramana, for its role as a pramana and its non-real status are 
not mutually exclusive. In the same way, since error 
(i hhrama ) and valid cognition ( prama) are related as contra¬ 
dictories, the valid cognition produced by druti cannot at 
the same time be erroneous; but it can be non-real, 
because the non-real status of cognition and its validity are 
not mutually exclusive. There is nothing queer about the 
position of Advaita here, for it only says that the non-real 
druti is the cause of the non-real cognition . 60 If the latter 
is admitted to be valid, it is for a different reason. 

58. Ibid., II, v, 19. 

59. Ibid.y IV, iv, 19. 

60. $$BV y p. 123 : “ mithyabhutafo iastram mithyabhutameva pramn - 
jfianam janayatiti na ka£ciddo$ah 
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The empirical state (vyavahara-dada), which involves 
distinctions such as subject and object, Scripture and its 
teaching, teacher and taught, is due to avidya. It is, there¬ 
fore, characterized as the state of ignorance. All the 
pramanas, being only empirically real, are founded on, 
and conditioned by, avidya. Though there is parity in this 
regard among all the sources of knowledge, there is a 
speciality in iruti which not only serves to distinguish it 
from perception and other sources of knowledge, but also 
contributes to its unquestionable status, tfruti is impersonal 
{apauruseya) ; consequently it is free from non-apprehension, 
mis-apprehension, and other defects which arise because of 
the human agency. But this cannot be claimed for 
perception and other sources of knowledge which are 
dependent on the person (purusa-tantra). That the evidence 
of these sources of knowledge is vitiated by the defect in 
the person is well-known . 01 


61. Ibid., p. 124: “ avidyQjanyatvaihi& samept apaurujeyatoa - 

pauru$eyatvaprayukta-niTdo$atvasado$atvabhydm bhedaditt. 


Chapter II 


THEORIES OF ERROR 
1 

Advaita upholds the theory ofself-validity of knowledge 
{svatah-pramanya-vada ). According to this theory, validity is 
intrinsic to knowledge both in respect of its origin and 
ascertainment. A pramana which gives rise to knowledge 
also accounts for its validity and no extraneous factor is 
necessary in order to make it valid. A cognition even as it 
arises is presumably valid or true, and we act on the suppo¬ 
sition that it is true. It means that a cognition is known or 
ascertained to be valid even as it arises from a pramana 
which is its direct cause. When other factors such as a 
defect in the visual sense or absence of light interfere with 
the work of the pramana, the resulting cognition becomes 
invalid. So, while validity is intrinsic to knowledge, 
invalidity is extrinsic to it. The invalidity of a cognition 
is known only when it is contradicted by subsequent 
experience. So long as a cognition is not sublated, it is 
presumed to be valid. A pramana is the source of valid 
cognition (prama) ; and a valid cognition is one whose 
content remains unsublated . 1 An erroneous cognition 
(aprama or bhrama ) is one whose content is contradicted by 
a subsequent cognition. A person sees a rope which is in 
front as a snake. His cognition of snake is falsified by 
subsequent experience when he sees it as a rope. The 
subsequent cognition that the object in front is not a snake, 


L, abadhMrthavi^ayakajnanatvam pramatvam. 
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but only a rope, sublates the earlier cognition of snake. 
Thus, while there is no sublation ( badha ) to the content of a 
valid cognition, there is sublation to the content of an 
erroneous cognition. 

The problem of error is one of the controversial issues 
discussed at great length by all the schools of Indian 
philosophy. Several issues are involved in this problem. 
Is it necessary first of all to accept erroneous cognition as 
such which is different from a valid cognition ? If it is 
admitted that there is erroneous cognition, what is the. 
ontological status of the content of the erroneous cognition ? 
There is, moreover, the question about the root cause of 
error. These are the issues to be considered in the analysis 
of the problem of error. 

A few preliminary observations may be made with a 
view to clarify the nature of the problem with which we are 
concerned here. When a person cognizes a rope as a snake 
or a piece of shell as silver, he commits perceptual error. 
So the first point to be noted is that we are concerned here 
only with perceptual error. Secondly, erroneous cognition 
has an objective reference. It points to an object, e.g. a 
snake or silver, which a person claims to see, though the 
object in front is only a rope or shell. Thirdly, the object 
is directly cognized as something which exists then and 
there. The cognition of the object is thus characterised by 
immediacy. Fourthly, the cognition of the object is, 
followed by a correction through the sublating cognition 
(badhaka-jnana ). Though the object is seen at first as 
silver, subsequently it is seen in its true nature as shell. 
The cognition of shell which arises subsequently sublates 
the earlier cognition of silver; and so it is called the 
sublating cognition (badhaka-jnana). The explanation of 
the problem of error to be satisfactory must take into 
account the points mentioned above. 
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2 

The first issue which we have to discuss is whether there 
is erroneous cognition or not. According to the Prabhakaras, 
a cognition may be less than true, but it can never be 
untrue . 2 3 * The Prabhakaras who recognize only a twofold 
classification of cognition into valid cognition and memory 
do not admit erroneous cognition as such forming a class by 
itself. As an Advaitin, Mandana is interested in showing 
that there is erroneous cognition {yiparyaya-jhana ), and so he 
joins issue with the Prabhakaras. He examines at great 
length the Prabhakara theory of akhyati . 8 

The Prabhakaras argue that the so-called erroneous 
cognition is not one unit, but a composite of two cognitions. 
Consider the case of a person who sees a piece of nacre 
which is in front of him, but cognizes it as silver. He gives 
xpression to his cognition by saying, “This is silver.” Here 
there are two cognitions, one cognition being the perception of 
nacre in a general way as “this” ( idam ) and not as possessing 
the distinctive feature of nacreness, and the other cognition 
being the recollection of silver cognized elsewhere. Though 
silver here is the object of recollection ( smrti ), the person 
does not know it to be such, because silver is thought of 
merely as silver stripped of its association with the past time 
and the particular place where it was seen. Owing to the 
similarity, e.g. brightness, whiteness, etc., between nacre and 
silver, when there is the cognition of nacre in a general way 
as “ this ”, the latent impressions relating to silver which 
has been previously cognized are revived in the form of 
recollection. The cognition of the object in front and the 
recollection of silver are both of them true. The so-called 
error, according to the Prabhakaras, arises due to akhyati or 


2. According to the Prabhakaras ,yathartham sarva vijhanam. 

3. The earlier Sankhya view of error is similar to the Prabha¬ 

kara view of error. 
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non-apprehension of the difference between the given and 
the remembered elements; and this non-apprehension is due 
to the fact that the object in front is cognized in a general 
way as a bright and white one without its specific nature, 
and that silver is recollected robbed of its “ thatness ” 
( pramusta-tattakasmarana ) due to the obscuration of memory 
( smrti-pramo§a ). Had there been completeness either in 
respect of the perception of nacre or the recollection of 
silver, the so-called error, the Prabhakaras contend, would 
not have taken place at all . 4 

The Prabhakaras give a similar explanation to show 
why a jaundiced person perceives a conch as yellow. 
Unlike the previous case, both the cognitions involved 
here are perceptual. There is visual perception of the 
conch minus its true colour, viz whiteness; and there is 
the visual perception of the yellow colour of the bilious 
matter which causes jaundice, without however noticing 
the relation of the yellow colour to the bilious substance. 
So there are two cognitions which are perceptual; and 
each of them in its own way is incomplete. When they 
quickly succeed each other, the person concerned fails to 
notice that there are two cognitions, and loses sight of the 
fact that the substance, viz conch, and the quality, viz 
the yellowness of the bilious matter, stand apart unrelated. 

Thus in the so-called cases of error two cognitions— 
either a perception and a recollection, or two perceptions—* 
arise; their distinction is missed; and also the difference 
between objects is not noticed for the time being. The 
Prabhakaras, therefore, hold the view that the so-called 
error is only partial or incomplete knowledge. Because of 
the incompleteness of cognitions whose difference is not 


4. BS, Part II, p. 270. 
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noticed, there arises what is called error which is only a 
case of omission and not of commission . 5 6 

The Prabhakara explanation of error in terms of 
akhyati is not satisfactory for several reasons. We know that 
a piece of stone is seldom picked up as silver by a person 
who wants it so long as it is not cognized as silver. In the 
same way, if a person does not cognize the nacre which is 
in front of him as silver, he will not pick it up. But in so 
far as he does so, it must be admitted that he has mistaken 
nacre for silver. It means that error is wrong cognition in 
the positive sense and not just non-apprehension in the 
negative sense. ' 

It is no argument to say that silver which is remem 
bered by the person at that time is the object which he 
wants to pick up. If he then remembers silver which he 
has cognized elsewhere, he must go to that place where it 
was seen by him earlier with a view to obtaining it, and he 
should not seize the object (nacre) which is before him as 
silver. The position, however, is that he picks up the nacre 
which is in front of him as silver, and this only confirms the 
view that he has mistaken nacre for silver. If so, there is 
erroneous cognition . 6 

The Prabhakaras argue thiat, though silver is the object 
of memory, the memory of the person at that time is hot 
complete, for he does not remember the particular time and 
the place where silver was seen. Silver which is the object 
of memory is thought of merely as silver ; and so the person 


5. See S. Kuppuswamy Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, pp. 

125-126:“...according to the Prabhakaras, to experience is 
to experience validly and to err in experience is to 
experience imperfectly, though validly, the imperfection 
consisting merely in non-discrimination and not in mis¬ 
apprehension. ” 1 \ 

6. BS, Part I, p. 137. 

A. 6 

• > 
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does not know that it is not in his proximity. Under these 
circumstances, so the Prabhakaras argue, he seizes nacre as 
silver. 

This argument, says Mandana, is untenable. If the 
recollection of silver robbed of its “ thatness ” is responsible 
for his seizing the nacre which is before him as silyer, he 
can as well seize some other object, say a piece of stone, as 
silver. What holds good in the case of nacre also holds 
good in the case of a piece of stone. The two factors, viz 
the recollection of silver merely as silver robbed of its 
“• thatness and the failure to notice that it is not in proxi¬ 
mity, which predispose him to seize the nacre as silver, are 
also present in the other case. So he can as well seize a 
piece of stone as silver instead of nacre. But no one picks 
up a stone as silver. The illusion of silver arises only in 
nacre. If a person picks up the nacre which is in front of 
him as silver, it only means that he mistakes it for silver, or 
that silver which is elsewhere is mistakenly thought of to be 
in front of him . 7 

The Prabhakaras contend that, since nacre is seen only 
in a general way as a bright and shining object at a time 
when silver is remembered without its association with the 
past time and the particular place where it was seen, it is 
picked up as silver by a person who is in need of it. The 
reason for this is that he has missed the distinction between 
the perceived and the remembered. Contrast this with his 
perception of another object with all its specific qualities. 
Even though the idea of silver is in his memory at that 
time, still he is able to discriminate the perceived object 
from the remembered. So the Prabhakaras argue that it is 
due to the non-apprehension of difference between the 
perceived and the remembered that a person seizes the 

nacre which is in front as silver. 

/ 


7. Ibid. 
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Even this argument, says Mandana, is untenable. 
Mandana mentions the case of a piece of stone which, 
being far removed from a person, is not within his sight. 
Just as the distinction between nacre and silver is not 
noticed as stated by the Prabhakaras, even so in this case 
the person fails to notice the difference between the piece of 
stone which is not seen by him and the silver which he 
then recollects . 8 If the explanation of the Prabhakaras 
were true, he should seize the piece of stone as silver 
inasmuch as there is non-apprehension of the difference 
(bheda-agrahana) between the two—the object in front and 
the remembered object. However, he does not seize it as 
silver. The illusion of silver arises only in nacre and not 
in a piece of stone. It is no argument to say that, since the 
object in front (i.e. the piece of stone) is not cognized as 
silver, it is not seized as silver. Even the nacre which is in 
front, according to the Prabhakaras, is not cognized as 
silver ; if so, it should not be picked up as silver. But it is 
picked up. If the Prabhakaras are prepared to admit that 
nacre is cognized as silver with a view to show why it is 
seized as silver, it amounts to abandoning the theory of 
akhyati , and accepting viparita-khyati. If it be said that the 
piece of stone referred to above is not seized as silver for the 
simple reason that, being not visible, it is not seen as silver, 
the same thing holds good in the case of nacre; for nacre 
too, according to the Prabhakaras, is not seen as silver. 
It is true that the nacre in front is seen in a general way as 
a white and shining object. But a person will not pick it 
up as silver so long as he does not cognize it as silver. 
MaJjdana calls attention to the analogy that holds good 
between the two cases. Just as the piece of stone is not seen 
as silver, even so the nacre which is in front is not seen as 
silver. Just as one does not try to seize the former as silver, 
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even so one should not try to seize the latter as silver. It is 
true that while the object in the one case is not perceived, 
in the other it is perceived. But this distinction does not 
matter at all. Mandana argues that the analogy is apt in 
respect of the non-apprehension of difference ( bheda-agrahana ) 
which alone, according to the Prabhakaras, is responsible 
for the so-called error . 9 Non-apprehension Of difference, 
i.e. bheda-agrahana , is pragabhava which being anadi exists of 
its own accord. Non-apprehension of difference exists as 
much between the piece of stone which is not seen and the 
silver which is remembered, as it exists between the nacre 
which is seen only iii a general way and the silver which is 
remembered. It is wrong to say that bheda-agrahana is 
possible only when the object which is seen in a general Way 
is . not discriminated from what is remembered. Sense- 
object relation leading to the perception of the object is not 
at all required for the purpose of bheda-agrahana . 10 
Irrespective of the sense-object contact, there can be non¬ 
apprehension of difference between the nacre which is 
perceived only as “ this ” and the remembered silver, as 
well as between the unperceived piece of stone and the 
remembered silver. If so, a person should seize even a 
piece of stone as silver. But this is not borne out by 
experience. Only the nacre which is in front is picked up 
as silver; and this will be intelligible and tenable only if the 
nacre is wrongly seen as silver. If one object is wrongly 

9. BS\ Part I, p. 138 : “ dr&yamUna-adr&yamcinayoh samprayukta 

asamprayuktayorvci na viie^ah^ bhedagrahanasya tulyatvat 

10. Sense-object relation is necessary, says Magana, where one. 
object is superimposed on another, e.g. silver on shell. 
The visual sen^e is involved in the shell-silver illusion* 
The shell which is the locus on which silver is falsely 
superimposed must be seen in a general way as “this”. So 
sense-object relation is necessary for viparita-khyati. See BS, 
Part I, p. 138 and BS, Part II, pp. 272 and 273. 
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seen as something else, it is a case of viparita-khyati and not 
akhyati. 

Is recollection ( smrti) by its very nature capable of 
differentiating its object from what is perceived or not ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, the Prabhakara theory 
of akhyati is untenable. If what is presented to conscious¬ 
ness by smrti always stands apart from what is perceived, 
how can there be non-apprehension of difference (i bheda- 
agrahana ) between the perceived and the remembered ? 
In other words, the Prabhakaras are wrong when they say 
that due to the non-apprehension of difference between the 
perceived and the remembered that a person seizes nacre as 
silver, since smrti being what it is the object which is 
remembered is always thought of as something other than 
what is perceived. 

It is the very nature of recollection to present its object 
with reference to past experience. The idea of smjti 
without past experience is absurd. It must, therefore, be 
said that smrti differentiates its object from what' is 
perceived . 11 However, if the Prabhakaras argue that 
imrti is not capable of differentiating its object from what is 
perceived, it will lead to several difficulties for which the 
Prabhakaras have no satisfactory answer. If the remem¬ 
bered is not always discriminated from the perceived, there 
must be error everytime when there is such non-discrimina¬ 
tion, and there should be no exception to this. Our 
experience, however, does not testify to this. Non-discriipi- 
nation between the remembered and the perceived, 
Man^ana remarks, sometimes results in doubt [safhiayd) 
and not in error. There is, for instance, an object at a 
fairly long distance. Its specific nature is not grasped.! 


11. BS, Part I, p. 141: ,c paripurnaiva tarhi smrti ft, na taya 
svavi$ayasya kifiicinna grhjtam ; svayameva S3 svayifayarh drdyat 
vivinakti.” 
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It is cognized only in a general way as a tall object. 
When it is thus cognized, the ideas of a lamp-post and 
of a man are in his memory. Here there is non-discri¬ 
mination between the remembered and the perceived, 
for smrti, it is argued, does not differentiate the remem¬ 
bered from the perceived. In the present case, however, 
the non-apprehension of difference between them results 
in doubt ( samsaya) as expressed in the judgment that the 
object in front is either a lamp-post or a man . 12 If the 
failure to discriminate the'remembered from the perceived 
is a limitation characteristic of smrti , it should always result 
in error, and never should it lead to doubt. But non-discri¬ 
mination, as in this case, sometimes leads to doubt. And 
there is no explanation why it sometimes happens in this 
way in the Prabhakara theory of akhyati. 

It is no explanation to say that, when only one object 
is remembered, there is non-discrimination between the 
perceived and the remembered resulting in error, and that 
when two objects are remembered the non-discrimination 
between the perceived and the remembered leads to doubt. 
Mandana calls attention to the fact that, even when two 
objects are in memory at a time when the object whitjh is 
in front is seen in a general way, there arises sometimes error 
and not doubt . 18 This only shows that the explanation 
offered by the Prabhakaras is not satisfactory. 

Error arises on account of the defect ( do§a ) in the sense 
organ and other contributory factors, and not on account of. 
the non-apprehension of difference between what is percei¬ 
ved and what is remembered. Defect is many-sided, and 
the error which it gives rise to is not restricted to onp 
particular form. If nacre is cognized as silver, it is due to 


12. BS, Part II, p. 273. 

13. BS, Part i, p. 139. 
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the defect ( dosa ) such as ignorance ( avidya ), similarity 
between the two objects, etc. The object in front may be 
cognized in a general way, and two objects, viz a lamp-post 
and a man, may be recollected at that time ; but still error 
may arise, one of the two objects which are remembered 
becoming predominant due to the peculiar nature of the 
defect. It may also be the case that, when the object in 
front is cognized in a general way, only one object is 
remembered. In a situation of this type, though doubt 
cannot arise, error may or may not take place. If there is 
defect, error will arise ; and if there is no defect, it will not 
take place at all: that is, we simply ignore the object 
which we see in a general way, even though something 
is remembered at that time . 14 

It may be argued that the remembered object (silver) 
which is not in proximity is thought of to be in proximity, 
and that as a result of this there arises non-discrimination. 
*But this, says Mandana, will lend support to viparita-khyati , 
for it is a case of cognizing the object in front which is not 
silver as silver. If it be said that the failure to apprehend 
the remembered object as not being in proximity brings 
about non-discrimination, it is incumbent upon the Prabha- 
karas to show how this failure takes place. They could 
attribute this to a defect in the mind ( manodosa ), as this is 
the only explanation available to them. But this explana¬ 
tion, Mandana argues, is totally inapplicable here. In the 
case of dream experience it could be said that because of 
the defect in the mind, there is the failure to know that the 
objects which are experienced in that state are not in 
proximity. The error ( bhrama ) we are dealing with here is 
one which is caused by the sense organ in the waking state. 
So far as the mind is concerned, it is in a perfect condition, 
and is not incapacitated by any defect . 16 The object in 

14. Ibid . 

15. BS, Part I, p. 142. See also BS, Part II, p. 277. 
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front is cognized as other than what it is because of the 
defect in the sense organ and other factors. If what the 
Prabhakaras say were true, this error should not arise at all, 
for the mind is not overwhelmed by any defect. But it 
does take place, and so the explanation given in terms of 
the defect in the mind is untenable. 

There are also other difficulties in the theory of the 
Prabhakaras. That there is only one moon is well-known 
to us. A person who suffers from timira-doqa sees double 
moon, even though the idea that there is only one moon is 
very firm in his memory. If error is nothing but the 
failure to discriminate the remembered from the perceived 
as argued by the Prabhakaras, the error of the double moon 
should not take place at all. What is remembered being 
the oneness of the moon, the non-discrimination between 
the perceived and the remembered should not lead to the 
erroneous cognition of double moon . 10 That such an error 
takes place cannot, however, be denied. It only means 
that error is different from non-discrimination. 

Mandana brings out the untenability of the Prabha-- 
kara theory of akhyati yet in another way. A person who 
wants to drink water takes a tumbler and finds insidfe it a 
white, bright piece (shell). It is the idea of water that is 
in his mind. Since silver is not recollected by him at that 
time, non-discrimination between the two, i.e. silver and 
shell, is ruled out, and hence the shell inside the tumbler 
should not be mistaken for silver. However, such a mistake 
takes place. If any error should arise at all in the present 
case, it should be the erroneous cognition of water, for it is, 
water which is remembered, and the person fails to notice 
the difference between the remembered and the 
perceived . 17 , ' • / 

16. BS, Part I, pp. 139-l40i \ 

17. Ibid. 1 
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The explanation given by the Prabhakaras to show why 
a conch which is white is seen as yellow by a' jaundiced 
person is equally untenable. The Prabhakaras argue that 
in this case two imperfect perceptions arise, the one being 
the visual perception of the conch minus its real colour, and 
the other being the visual perception of the yellow colour of 
the bilious matter ( j pittadravya-pitima ) which causes jaundice, 
the relation of the yellow colour to the bilious substance 
being missed. This argument proceeds on the assumption 
that the bilious matter which is in the eye ( netragatam ) can 
be seen. Objects which are outside the eye can be seen; 
but there can be no visual perception of that which is in the 
eye. Just as the dark part of the eye ( krsnima ) cannot be 
directly seen by the eye in the same way as an object which 
is outside can be seen by it, even so the yellow colour of the 
bilious matter cannot 'be seen by the eye, for the bilious 
matter, like the dark part of the eye, is in the eye ( netras - 
thorn). lB Thus, the Prabhakara explanation is rendered 
fallacious by the underlying assumption that the bilious 
matter in the eye can be seen. 

Erroneous cognition, we said, has an objective refe¬ 
rence, and also the object is cognized as something 
immediate. Only an object which is immediate to a person 
can be seen by him, and not one which is elsewhere. The 
behaviour of a person who is involved in the erroneous 
cognitive situation can be accounted For only on the basis of 
his mistaking one object for another, and not on the basis of 
non-apprehension of difference between two objects. Objec¬ 
tions so far raised against the Prabhakara theory of akhyati 
bring out its inadequacy in the context of the nature of the 
problem stated above. The theory of akhyati may now be 
considered from the point of view of the sublating cognition 
(badhaka jharta ). 


18. BS, Part I, p. 140. 
A. 7 
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Unlike a valid cognition, erroneous cognition suffers 
contradiction by later experience. The Prabhakara theory 
of akhyati cannot intelligibly account for the sublating 
cognition and its work. A person cognizes the nacre which 
is in front of him as silver and says: ct This is silver.” 
Subsequently he realizes that it is not silver, but only nacre. 
His subsequent cognition, “ This is not silver,” is termed 
the sublating cognition. So far as the work of negation is 
concerned, there are two points to be noted. First of all, 
negation presupposes affirmation. Secondly, if what is 
affirmed is true, it cannot be denied. In other words, what 
alone is obtained as an object of erroneous cognition can be 
denied. When there is the sublating cognition to the effect 
“ This is not silver ”, the implication is that the silverness 
which is denied of the this ” should have been previously 
predicated of it. Only if the “ this ” which is in front is 
cognized as silver, there can be negation subsequently to 
the effect that it is not silver. The difficulty with the 
theory of akhyati is how, if its explanation of what is known 
as erroneous cognition were true, the sublating cognition 
can arise at all. The Prabhakaras say that there is no 
mis-apprehension of what is given as something else, but 
there is only non-apprehension of difference between two 
objects: there is, that is to say, non-discrimination between 
two cognitions and the objects presented by these two 
cognitions. The explanation of error in terms of non¬ 
discrimination ( viveka-agrahana ) is the main source of 
difficulty for the Prabhakaras. Non-discrimination is 
abhava ; it is the absence of discrimination ( viveka-grahana - 
abhava ) which cannot claim anything for its content. 
Apprehension (grahana) has a content. But non-apprehen¬ 
sion ( agrahana ) can claim no content; it cannot reveal 
anything, because it is abhava. 19 If, as the Prabhakaras 
say, there is but non-apprehension of difference at the time 

19. BS, Parti, p. 143: “ na khalti agrahanam ka&yacit prasaft- 

jakam; abhavo hi sah. ” 
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of shell-silver cognition, there is no content which is appre¬ 
hended at all, for non-apprehension cannot claim anything 
for its content. And if there is no content apprehended at 
that time, there should be no sublating cognition later on. 
The cognition of the object in front as silver, however, 
suffers contradiction to the effect that it is not silver. So 
the sublating cognition that takes place remains unexplained 
in the theory of akhyati. This difficulty does not arise in 
the case of viparita-khyati according to which the object in 
front is wrongly cognized as something else. Unlike non¬ 
apprehension, mis-apprehension has a content, though the 
content suffers contradiction later on; and the mis-appre- 
hension is corrected by the sublating cognition . 2 0 

The Prabhakaras in their explanation of error in terms 
of non-discrimination refer to two cognitions, each of which 
has a content. For example, the nacre which is in front is 
perceived as a generic “ this ”, and silver, according to 
them, is the object of recollection. So each of these two 
cognitions, perception and memory, has a content. The 
difficulty, however, is that the objects presented by them 
are not sublated by the subsequent cognition. The correc¬ 
tion that follows is not in respect of the “ this ” which is in 
front. Nor does it involve the rejection of “silver” as 
such. But it is in respect of the silverness of the “ this ” 
which is in front . 21 In other words, the sublating cogni¬ 
tion denies that the silver is in front. If what is denied is 
the silverness of the “ this ” or the here-and-now-feature of 
silver, .there should have been a prior cognition that the 
object in front is silver, or that silver is in front. Since the 
Prabhakaras do not accept this point, they cannot account 
for the sublating cognition. 


20. BS, Part I, p. 143. 

21. Ibid. 
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The Prabhakaras cannot argue that what is rejected 
by the sublating cognition is the prior non-apprehension 
(agrahana), as such a view results in absurdity. Mandana 
drives home the point by considering the nature of cogni¬ 
tion in general. Any cognition ( jnana) as it takes place 
removes the prior non-apprehension ; and it does not take 
place without doing this work. The apprehension of a pot 
is ipso facto the removal of its non-apprehension. This is 
the very nature of cognition. If the cognition, “ This is 
not silver, ” removes the prior non-apprehension as argued 
by the Prabhakaras, even so is it the case with regard to 
every other cognition . 2 2 The Prabhakaras claim that the 
cognition, “ This is not silver, ” which removes the earlier 
non-apprehension is the sublating cognition ( pratisedhadhih ). 
If so, by the same logic even the cognition of a pot, which 
removes the prior non-apprehension, should be treated as 
the sublating cognition. Further, if both of them are 
sublating cognitions, the cognition of a pot should be in 
the form, f< This is not a pot, ” just as the cognition in the 
other case is in the form, “This is not silver.” The 
Prabhakaras dare not draw these conclusions as they are 
palpably absurd, even though the consistent application of 
the view that the sublating cognition negates the prior 
non-apprehension would compel them to accept such 
absurdities. The only way to avoid them is to explain a 
cognition that takes place as it is without twisting and 
torturing it. The cognition, “ This is not silver, ” which 
follows the earlier cognition “ This is silver ” shows that 
the “ this ” which is in front is not silver. Any other 
interpretation in the context is not warranted. 

Finding that only i the subsequent cognition is inter¬ 
preted as the sublating cognition the difficulties stated 
above arise, the Prabhakaras may argue that what is called 
the sublating cognition is just a cognition which causes 


22. Ibid. 
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discrimination ( viveka-jnana ). What is lacking originally 
is discrimination between two cognitions and the objects 
thereof. There is, for instance, non-discrimination between 
the perceived nacre and the remembered silver; and the 
deficiency has been made good by the cognition, “ This 
is not silver,” which arises subsequently, for it causes the 
discrimination between the perceived and the remembe¬ 
red. So the subsequent cognition, in so far as it brings 
about discrimination which was originally wanting, must 
be treated, according to this argument, as discriminating 
cognition {viveka-jnana) and not as sublating cognition 
{badhaka-jhana). 

This argument, says Mandana, cannot stand examina¬ 
tion. If it is a cognition which causes discrimination, it 
should assume a form different from the one which it 
assumes. To start with, there is, let us say, non-discrimina¬ 
tion between nacre and silver. If subsequently both of 
them are seen so vividly at the same time that the one can 
be discriminated from the other, the cognition which causes 
such discrimination should find expression in the judgment 
“These are nacre and silver.” If, on the other hand, they 
are seen vividly, but one after another, the discrimination 
that arises should find expression in two judgments, “ This 
is nacre,” and “ That is silver.” It is in one of these two 
ways that the discriminating cognition should take place if 
the contention of the Prabhakaras were true. However, it 
finds expression in the judgment, ‘ This is not silver/’ 
It means (1) that the silver is first cognized as identical 
with the “ this ” which is in front, (2) that the cognition 
of silver suffers contradiction subsequently, and (3) that 
the correction involving contradiction is expressed by the 
judgment, “ This is, not silver.” The contention that the 
subsequent cognition does the work of discrimination and 
not of sublation is, therefore, wrong. 28 


23. Ibid. 
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It is necessary, according to Mandana, to note the 
distinction between a discriminating cognition and a 
sablating cognition. Consider the following case. A person 
cognizes the nacre which is in front of him in a general 
way. He has also the idea of silver in his memory at that 
time. At first he is not able to discriminate the object 
which is before him from silver, since his vision is not clear. 
Nevertheless, he does not mis-apprehend it as silver. 
Subsequently, his vision becoming clear, he is able to 
cognize the object with its specific nature, and say that it is 
nacre. In the first stage, when he cognizes the object in 
front as ct this,” even though there is silver-image in his 
memory, there is no mis-apprehension ( viparyaya ). Nor has 
he doubt (safhtaya) whether the object is either this or that 
at that time. He has also no discriminating cognition 
{viveka-jnana) then. When subsequently he is able to see 
the object clearly, he says that it is nacre. So his cognition 
of it as nacre in the second stage is what we call viveka- 
jnana. It finds expression in the judgment, “This is nacre.” 
It is not a sublating cognition, because it does not contain 
any negation. It only affirms the nacreness of the “this.” 
This cognition is such that it is entirely different from a 
sublating cognition which, for example, assumes the form, 
“ This is not silver,” in the context of shell-silver illusion. 
While the former is viveka-jnana, the latter is badhaka-jnana. 

Mandana makes it clear that non-apprehension 
(agrahana ) of difference between the perceived and the 
remembered cannot lead to error for the simple reason that 
it is negative ( abhava); and what is negative cannot be the 
cause of anything. On the contrary, the cognition of the else¬ 
where and elsewhen silver as here-and-now is the cause of 
error, because it is something positive ; and what is positive 
alone can play the role of a cause. Mandana argues that so 
long as the Prabhakaras refuse to accept that in error one 
object is mistaken for something else they cannot account for 
error. In the place of mis-apprehension ( viparita-khyati) the 
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Prabhakaras bring in non-apprehension of difference 
between two cognitions and the objects thereof; and what 
is called eiror comes to be characterized as imperfect 
experience, the imperfection consisting in non-discrimina¬ 
tion ( agrahana ). If non-discrimination is in their vocabulary 
a synonym for error, what is the cause of non-discrimina¬ 
tion? They cannot give any answer excepting that non¬ 
discrimination is responsible for the failure to distinguish one 
object from the other. It amounts to saying that non-dis¬ 
crimination is the cause of non-discrimination. 24 It is, 
remarks Mandana, just an exercise in words. One and the 
same cognition cannot be the effect as well as its own 
cause. 26 It is this predicament that emerges from the 
Prabhakara theory of akhyati. 

Further, the Prabhakara theory of akhyati breaks down 
when it is applied to dream experience. In dream experience 
there is the erroneous cognition' of objects which are not 
really present. Error, according to the Prabhakaras, is due 
to the non-apprehension of difference between the perceived 
and the remembered. In dream experience, however, such 
a non-discrimination cannot arise at all, since there is no 
second object which is perceived other than what is 
remembered. So it has to be said that on their own account 
there is no erroneous cognition in dream. experience, a 
conclusion which is palpably untrue. 26 

The Prabhakaras try to overcome the difficulty 
mentioned above in terms of their own theory of dream. 


24. BS, Part I, p. 144. Also see BS, Part II , p. 280: “ kiihca 
viparyayasya viparitakhyatel} anabhyupagame , vivekSgraha eva 
bhramah ; so’grahanibandhana iti bruvanena agraho'grahani- 
bandhana uktafi syqt. ” 

25. BS, Part I, p. 143: * c iabdaikagamya uktah syadagraho’ 

grahanibandhanah. ” 

26. BS, Part I, p. 144. 
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Dream, the Prabhakaras say, is memory without the consci¬ 
ousness at that time that it is so. Memory ( smrti) is a 
peculiar cognition. Its peculiarity consists in the fact that, 
unlike the ordinary perceptual cognition, it is the represen¬ 
tative cognition of the already cognized ( grhitagrahanam ). 
Whereas in the case of perceptual cognition the visual sense 
comes into contact with the external object, in the case 
of memory, the object is only represented in consciousness 
as a memory-image. Memory, thus, is the cognition of the 
previously cognized by representation. Dream is 
memory in that objects already cognized are recollected in 
it. However, there is no awareness at that time that the 
dream objects are but memory - images; and this is due to the 
defect of the mind. As a result of this defect, objects which 
are only recollected are thought of to be really in front by 
the person concerned. When the dream experience is over, 
there is the realization that dream is but memory, and that 
dream objects are but objects of recollection without, 
however, any awareness at that time of their representative 
character. In this explanation of dream there is no place 
for anyatha-khyati , for there is omission of some relevant part 
of what is recalled in dream experience. In dream there is 
error ( bhrama ), not because of seeing one object as something 
else, but because of seeing what is representative as presen- 
tative, which is a case of omission. The omission is made 
good and the lost element is restored in waking experience 
which follows dream. 

The Prabhakara explanation of dream is untenable. 
The basic question to be considered here is whether a 
cognition becomes erroneous just because there is a failure 
to note a relevant characteristic of the object apprehended. 
Are we justified in saying that dream experience is errone¬ 
ous on the ground that objects cognized therein are grasped 
incompletely, the incompleteness consisting merely in the 
omission to note the “ recollectedness ” which is a rele¬ 
vant characteristic of them ? The answer is in the negative. 
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Mandana gives an example in order to drive home the objec¬ 
tion against the Prabhakara position. When we see a person 
\ from a fairly long distance, we just cognize him as a per¬ 
son without noting his complexion and other characteristics 
which he possesses. It is distance which prevents us from 
noting all these specific features. Coming closer to him, we 
see him with all these features. At first our cognition of the 
person is incomplete. In the second stage, the incomplete¬ 
ness of the earlier cognition has been made good. Common- 
sense tells us that the earlier cognition of the person merely 
as a person without the relevant features which he has is 
not illusory. Nor is it correct to say that the earlier 
cognition stands corrected by the subsequent cognition. If, 
as the Prabhakaras say, the cognition of objects in dream is 
illusory just because there is a failure to note the representative 
character of the objects seen therein, it should be said in the 
interests of consistency that the cognition of the person 
merely as a person without the special features he. possesses 
is illusory. One can vote for this conclusion only by flying 
in the face of commonsense. The Prabhakara explanation 
of dream is totally untenable. 2 7 


3 

If error is not non-apprehension (< akhyati ) of difference 
between two cognitions and the objects thereof, but 
mis-apprehension of one object as another, how does it take 
place ? While the Naiyayikas explain error in terms of 
anyatha-khyati, the Bhatta MImamsakas explain it in terms 
of vipanta-khyati. There is substantial agreement between 
these two schools of thinkers in the explanation of error, 
though undoubtedly there are differences in matters of 
minor details. It is also necessary to bear in mind in this 
connection that though Mandana in the course of his 


27. Ibid . Also see BS, Part II, p. 281. 
A—8 
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criticism of the theory of akhyati argues for the acceptance 
of vipanta-khyati, his explanation of error as viparita-khyati 
should not be confused with the theory of the Bhattas. 
For Mandana there is viparita-khyati in the sense that one 
object is mistaken for something else. The object of 
erroneous cognition is, however, anirvacaniya, i.e. what is 
different from both sat and as at. 2 8 Unlike the Prabhakaras, 
the Naiyayikas and the Bhattas hold the view that error is 
perceptual cognition of an object as other than what it is 
{anyatha) or as contrary to what it is ( viparita ). So the 
problem of error, according to them, is perceptual. 
Further, they also admit that erroneous cognition points to 
an object outside it. Though the object in front is shell, it 
is nevertheless seen as silver. It means that the object of 
erroneous cognition, according to them, is immediate. 
Moreover, according to both the Naiyayikas and the 
Bhattas, there is no cognition of the non-existent (asat ). 
What is existent (sat) alone can be cognized and not what 
is non-existent. 

Cognition by its very nature is object oriented. What 
a cognition is, is determined by the object (jneyadhinam 
jhanam ). How is it, then, that though shell is the object in 
front, the cognition which takes place has silver for its 
object? The Naiyayikas argue that the object in front 
is cognized in a general way as “this” through normal 
visual perception (laukika-sannikar§a) ; and owing to the 
extra-normal sense relation ( alaukika-sannikar§a ) with the 
silver which is elsewhere, the silverness of the silver is 
associated with the “this” which is in front. Consequently 


28. Viparita-khyati, according to Ma?$ana, is a case of 
superimposition (adhyasa) of one thing on another. Adhyasa 

is alasmin tadbuddhih. “ Bhramajftanaviqayibhutamithyavastu, 
tadviqayaka-bhrantijMnarh ca adhyasa ityucyate. ” ( Vicarasagara, 

p. 44) 
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there is the unitary cognition, “This is silver.” The point 
to be noted here is that, according, to the Naiyayikas, the 
“this” representing the object in front is existent (sat). 
Silver also is existent (sat), though elsewhere. Since the 
elsewhere existent silver is seen in unity with the “this” in 
front, there arises error . 20 In other words, in error there 
is a wrong synthesis of two objects both of which are 
existent. In the case of the visual perception of a conch as 
yellow by a person suffering from jaundice, both the conch 
and the yellow colour of the bilious matter are existent; 
and both of them are presented to the mind through normal 
sense relation. Here also error arises because of the wrong 
synthesis of the presented objects. The principle of explana¬ 
tion in other cases of error is the same. 

Though the Bhattas do not admit that in the case of 
shell-silver cognition the silver which is elsewhere is seen 
through extra-normal sense relation, they maintain that both 
the shell which is in front and the silver which is elsewhere 
are existent. According to them, erroneous cognition reveals 
an existent object in the form of a different object 
which is also existent. Every object has qualities with 
which it is internally related. It is also related to other 
objects externally. In the case of the erroneous cognition 
of shell as silver, silver with which the shell in front is 
externally related appears to be internally related through 
the relation of identity (tadatrnya ). s0 Both the subject 
and the predicate of the erroneous cognition, “This is 
silver,” are existent (sat). What is false (asat) is the rela¬ 
tion between the “ this ” and the silver, the subject and 


29. The word anyalha means prakarantarena, rupantaretia. “ Ekasya 

vastunah rupantarena bhSsamanata bhrantify. ” ( Vtcarasagara, 

P-81)* 

30. The relation is also referred to as saihsarga. 
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the predicate of the erroneous judgment . 81 The false 
identity between the “ this ” which is in front and 
the silver which is elsewhere is due to certain defects such 
as imperfect conditions of visual perception, the defective 
contact between the visual sense and the object in front, 
etc. In the absence of defect, silver which is elsewhere 
cannot be seen in unity with the object with which 
the visual sense is in contact. The sublating cognition 
through which the error that has taken place is discovered 
only shows that there is no silver in front; it does not 
deny the existence of silver elsewhere. In other cases of 
error also, the same explanation holds good: the objects 
related such as the conch and the yellow colour, the crystal 
and the red colour, etc. are existent; only the relation of 
identity in each case is wrong with the result that there 
arises the erroneous cognition, “The conch is yellow,” “The 
crystal is red,” as the case may be. 

Neither anyatha-khyati nor vipanta-khyat is tenable as 
an explanation of error. Though the Naiyayikas say that 
the object of erroneous cognition is immediate, they do not 
have a satisfactory explanation to show how an object 
which is elsewhere is seen as if it is immediate. Their 
theory of extra-normal sense relation known as jnanalaksana- 
pratyasatti does not explain the immediacy of the object of 
erroneous cognition satisfactorily. If an object which is far 
away can be seen through extra-normal sense relation, 
everyone would become omniscient . 8 3 The untenability 

31. See Parthasarathi’s Nyay aralnakara on the tflokavartika, 
Niralambana, 117: “ talra suktikarnjatadijhanam iuktikakhyam 
bhavam Suktikarupena sadrupam bhavantarasya yat sadruparn 
rajataruparh tend rupena grhnad bht&tilam bhavati. ” 

See also Parthasarathi’s ffastradipika, p. 58 : “ sarvatra 

saihsargamatramasadevavabhasate, saihsarginastu santa eva m 9 seyatn 
vipantakhyatirityucyate mlmarhsakaih . ” 

32. See Sucaritamitra’s Kaiika on glokavarlika, 5, 2, 114: “ eva/h 
hi na kadcidasarvajHo bhavet. ” 
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of the Nyaya theory will be obvious if we consider the 
sublating cognition. The cognition, “ This is silver,” is 
followed by the cognition, ‘‘This is not silver. ” The 
claim that silver is in front at that time is falsified by the 
sublating cognition. Since the latter through its denial 
does not show silver to be connected with some other place 
and time, it is wrong to say that the elsewhere and elsewhen 
silver is seen as here and now . 88 Further, when the 
cognition, “This is not silver,” takes place, the person 
concerned comes to know of the absence of silver in that 
place at that time. As a result of this cognition, he does 
not see the existence of silver elsewhere. If the elsewhere 
silver is cognized by the person as here and now, he should 
see the “elsewhere” silver as soon as the erroneous cognition 
is terminated by the sublating cognition, “This is not 
silver. ” But it is not so. It is, therefore, wrong to say that 
in the erroneous cognition of shell-silver the elsewhere 
existent silver is cognized as existing in front at that time . 84 

It does not matter which word, anyatha or viparita, is 
used. The word anyatha means “otherwise than what it is”. 
The word viparita signifies “contrary to what it is”. Both 
the expressions convey the sense of change. If a certain 
object which is in front is seen as other than what it is or 
contrary to what it is, it cannot be because of any change 
in the object at the time of cognition. The object in front, 
shell or rope, remains intact without undergoing any 
change when it is seen differently as silver or snake, as the 
case may be. Nor is it possible to think of change in the 
cognition when the object remains intact. Cognition by its 
very nature is object oriented and object dependent. A 
change in cognition apart from a change in the object is 
untenable. If a cognition is said to be anyatha or viparita 


33. See Paftcapadika, with commentaries, pp. 66-67. 

34. Ibid. 
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on the ground that it reveals the object differently, it 
amounts to saying that the cognition misrepresents the 
object. If at any time a cognition can misrepresent its 
object, we can never be certain, as the Prabhakaras say, 
about the nature of the object cognized by us; nor can we 
have confidence in our cognition. 

The Naiyayikas as well as the Bhattas claim that the 
subject and the predicate of the erroneous judgment are 
existent. According to them, it is the synthesis of the 
predicate with the subject, or the relation of identity 
(tadatmya) between the subject and the predicate, which is 
as at, that makes the cognition erroneous. This argument is 
untenable. What is claimed by this argument is not 
warranted by the sublating cognition. For example, the sub- 
lating cognition, “This is not silver,” purports to deny the 
presence of the silver in front. It is not concerned with the 
relation of identity between the subject and the predicate. 
It does not say that there is no relation between the subject 
and the predicate. Its form is such that it does not show 
that the'relation between the “this” and silver is false or 
asat.* B Further, since the relata are real, the relation that 
obtains between them cannot be asat.*° 

There is also another difficulty. Both the Naiyayikas 
and the Bhattas maintain that the subject, i.e. the “this 
which is in front, and the predicate, i.e. silver, are existent 
or real (sat). The cognition that takes place in this case is 
in the form, “This is silver.” What is the ontologica 
status of the silver which is the object of cognition ? Is silver 
real (sat) or not? If it is real, it cannot be denied. And if 
it cannot be denied, there is no error at all; hence it is wrong 


35. See I^asiddki, p. 107: “ napi tayoraikyarh bddhyam, aikyath 
nastiti jrianabhavat. ” 

36. See Njsimhafirama’s commentary on the Sarhkqepaidriraka, 

I, 20. 
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to say that silver is the object of erroneous cognition. 
Inasmuch as the cognition of silver is followed by the 
sublating cognition, it must be admitted that silver is 
denied. In so far as it is denied, it cannot be real (sat). 
If so, how can it be said that silver which is the object of 
the erroneous cognition is real? 

Three factors are there, according to the Bhattas, in 
an erroneous cognition—the subject, the predicate, and the 
relation between these two factors. Both the subject and 
the predicate are admitted to be real (sat ), and they have 
the same ontological status. The relation between them, 
however, is said to be false. Why the relation alone is 
false and not any other factor, and what makes this 
relation false or unreal ( asat ), are questions for which there 
is no satisfactory answer in the Bhatta theory of viparita- 
khyati. Further, if we examine what happens to the subject 
and the predicate as a result of the sublating cognition, 
it will be apparent that the subject and the predicate 
supposed to be related through a false relation do not have 
the same ontological status. The shell which is in front 
is cognized in a general way as “ this ”. The “ this ” 
representing shell is real. Silver which is elsewhere and 
which is real is, let us say for the sake of argument, 
falsely related through identity ( tadatmya ) to the “this” in 
front. It is common knowledge that the sublating 
cognition which arises subsequently does not affect the 
“this” at all. The “this” which is the generic feature 
(sdmanyarh&a) of the object in front is seen at the time of 
error. It is, indeed, the subject of the erroneous 
judgment. If the object in front is not seen as the “this”, 
error will not arise at all. The “this” persists even when 
the sublating cognition takes place. Correction through 
the sublating cognition is not in respect of the “ this, ” 
but only with regard to silver, which is the predicate of 
the erroneous judgment. The sublating cognition confirms 
that the “ this ” exists in front, as it was seen earlier. 
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But it denies the existence of silver in front. It means 
that the alleged false relation between the “ this ” and 
silver does not affect them, the subject and the predicate, 
in the same way. In so far as silver does not continue to 
exist where it was seen at the time of erroneous cognition, it 
cannot be said to be real in the same sense in which the 
'‘this ” is said to be real. In other words, the subject and 
the predicate of the erroneous cognition do not have the 
same ontological status. This is what emerges from the 
work of the sublating cognition. While the Advaitin admits 
that silver which is the object of erroneous cognition is not 
unreal, for the illusory silver too has a certain reality, the 
reality of silver is not on a par with that of shell which is 
seen as “ this 


4 

While the Prabhakaras, the Naiyayikas, and the 
Bhattas hold the view that the object of erroneous cogni¬ 
tion is sat, the Buddhists of the Madhyamika school main¬ 
tain that the object of erroneous cognition is asat, i.e. totally 
non-existent. According to the Madhyamikas, error is cogni¬ 
tion of a totally non-existent object as existent. The 
cognition of the totally non-existent silver as existent in 
front is a case of error. Not only is silver non-existent, but 
the shell in front which is supposed to be mistaken for silver 
is non-existent as well. What makes the non-existent object 
appear as existent ? The Madhyamikas answer this question 
by saying that the cognition which is erroneous has the 
power called avidya to manifest the totally non-existent silver 
with the aid of the latent impressions ( vasana ) of the 
preceding cognition. Unlike the Bhattas who maintain 
that even though the relata are real the relation that 
obtains between them is asat , the Madhyamikas deny the 
reality of the relata together with the relation between 
them; and such a view is in accordance with their 
metaphysical position of the voidness ( dunyata ) of all 
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existence. That the object of erroneous cognition is asat is 
borne out by the sublating cognition. On the strength of 
the sublating cognition, “This is not silver,” the Madhya- 
niikas argue that the silver which is cognized must be non¬ 
existent ( asat ). They contend that what is existent cannot 
be denied; and in so far as silver is denied by the sublating 
cognition, it must be non-existent. The ontological status 
°f a thing is either real (sat) or unreal (asat); and a third 
alternative, according to the Madhyamikas, cannot be 
thought of. 

Asat-khyati, which is the name given to the Madhya- 
mika theory of error, is not acceptable for the following 
reasons. First of all, if the object of error, e.g. silver, is 
totally non-existent, it can never be perceived at all . 87 
The person concerned claims to have immediate experience 
of silver. If silver is absolutely non-existent, it can never be 
an object of visual perception. A cognition, whether 
veridical or erroneous, must have a cognitum. No cogni¬ 
tion is possible when the cognitum is non-existent. Since 
the person concerned has the cognition of silver, it follows 
that silver which is the cognitum cannot be non-existent. 
Further, the Madhyamika claim that the ct non-existent ” is 
the object of erroneous cognition is, indeed, paradoxical. 
Since the “ non-existent ** is cognized, as claimed by the 
Madhyamikas, then the cognitum, whatever it may be, is 
not non-existent (asat) ; it is not tuccha. Moreover, what is 
their explanation of asat as an ontological category ? Is it 
different from sat or not? If the former, then it is something 
different from sat. What-is-different-from-Jflt cannot be 
totally non-existent. If it be said that it is not different 
from sat, then it is sat alone. If so, asat as such is not at all 
established . 8 8 


37. “ asato bhanayogat. ” 

38. See I§fasiddhi, p. 167: “ sato'nyatve ca asaiassadantaraval 
sattvaih, ananyatve ca sadeva nanyaditi asato' siddhirityuktam. ” 
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In order to bring out other difficulties, let us examine 
the Madhyamika theory from the point of view of the 
relation between the cognition and the object cognized. 
According to the Madhyamikas, the cognition itself due to a 
certain power called avidya inherent in it is responsible for 
the appearance of what is non-existent as existent . 89 If so, 
it is necessary to know whether a non-existent object ( asat) 
is produced by the cognition or revealed by it. The 
Madhyamikas cannot say that the non-existent is produced 
by the cognition, for there is no such thing as origination or 
production ( utpatti ) for asat. Origination, existence, 
growth, and other modifications (vikara) are possible in the 
case of a positive entity, i.e. something existent (sat); these 
cannot be predicated of asat. It is a contradiction in terms 
to say that what is non-existent becomes existent. Nor is it 
possible for the Madhyamikas to say that the non-existent 
is revealed by the cognition. If the erroneous cognition 
through its power called avidya reveals the non-existent 
object, there must be some other cognition of which the 
non-existent object becomes the content. But there is no 
other cognition. For example, if a lamp reveals the exis¬ 
tence of an object, as a result of the work of manifestation 
which it does, there arises the cognition of the object. 
In the same way, if the non-existent silver is manifested by 
the erroneous cognition through its power of avidya, then 
some other cognition which has the non-existent silver as its 
content must take place. But there is no evidence for the 
admission of any other cognition. Further, the Madhya¬ 
mikas have to say that the cognition concerned is admittedly 
existent, for it has causal efficiency ( arthakriya ) as a result of 
which it either produces or reveals the non-existent object 
as the existent. The difficulty here is that there cannot be 

39. See Svarajyasiddhi, p. 187: “ dntarasya vijMnasya asadbahyartha- 
prakadana - daktireva, adrdtantasiddha svapratyaya samarthyasadUa- 
svabhavo’vidyetyabhyupagamat . 95 
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any relation between the cognition which is existent and the 
alleged non-existent object . 40 

The Madhyamikas may argue that the relation between 
the cognition and the object cognized is the relation 
between the determined and the determinant (i nirupya - 
nirupaka-sambandha ). When there is the cognition of silver, 
the silver which is the cognitum determines what the cogni¬ 
tion is. So, while the cognitum is the determinant, the 
cognition is the determined. Thus, the Madhyamikas may 
explain the relation between the cognition and the object 
cognized. But this argument cannot stand examination. 
So long as the cognitum is non-existent and the cognition 
existent, there cannot be the relation of the determinant and 
the determined between them. The basic difficulty here is 
how what is non-existent can play the role of a determinant 
of cognition. To be a determinant ( nirupaka ) of cognition, 
the cognitum must bring about some special distinguishing 
feature in the cognition in such a way that the cognition is 
determined to be such-and-such. But it is not competent 
to do so, since it is non-existent. If it does, it will cease to 
be what is non-existent. NOr is it possible for the cognition 
to be the determinant, and the cognitum the determined 
{nirupya ). Cognition cannot cause anything in what is non¬ 
existent. If, on the contrary, the object is existent, cogni¬ 
tion can reveal it; and as a result of the work of manifesta¬ 
tion done by the cognition, the object previously unknown 
becomes known. So the Madhyamikas cannot explain in an 
intelligible way the relation between the cognition and the 
cognitum . 41 

The theory of error formulated by the Dvaita 
Vedantins, which is a development of the asat-khyati of the 


40. Ibid., p. 188: " sadasatofy sambandha-ayogat. ” 

41. Ibid., p. 188. 
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Madhyamikas and the anyatha-khyati of the Naiyayikas, may 
be discussed in this connection. The Dvaita theory of error 
is called abhinava-anyathakhyati. The Dvaita Vedantins 
accept certain points emphasized both by the Naiyayikas 
and the Madhyamikas in their explanation of error without, 
however, accepting their theories in their entirety. 

In erroneous cognition the object with which the visual 
sense is in contact is cognized as otherwise than what it is 
(«anyatha ). So error, according to the Dvaitins, is anyatha- 
khyati. When the shell which is in front is seen as silver, 
it is not the real silver which is elsewhere that is identified 
with the object in front; rather it is a totally non-existent 
silver which is identified through superimposition with the 
object in front, which is seen only in a general way. 
Though the Dvaitins admit the existence of real silver else¬ 
where, they maintain, on the strength of the sublating 
cognition, that what is denied is the here-and-now feature 
of silver and not the real silver which is elsewhere. So they 
do not accept the Nyaya as well as the Bhatta view that the 
real silver which is elsewhere is predicated of the <c this 
which is in front. In other words, the distinction between 
the silver which is superimposed on the “ this ” which is in 
front and the elsewhere-real silver which is not superimposed 
on the “ this ” is essential to the Dvaitins. The erroneous 
cognition of shell-silver is explained by them in the follow¬ 
ing way. A person perceives the real shell which is in front 
of him only in a general way as “ thisdue to the defect 
in the visual sense, absence of adequate light, and so on. 
The latent impressions (sa/hskara) of the real silver 
experienced earlier are aroused at that time. Consequently, 
he sees the <e this ” in front as silver, even though silver is 
non-existent there. According to the Dvaitins, two condi¬ 
tions have to be fulfilled for the occurrence of error First 
of all, a substratum ( adhi$fhana) which is real is required. 
Secondly, there must be a real object similar to the object 
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of error for generating the mental impressions of that object 
through previous experience. 

What, according to the Dvaitins, is the ontological status 
of the object of error ? Like the Madhyamikas, the Dvaitins 
hold the view that the object of error is totally non-existent 
(atyantasat). In the case of shell-silver cognition, the 
sublating cognition, they argue, testifies to the fact that the 
silver cognized earlier is totally non-existent. It is further 
argued that, when the person concerned makes a critical 
review ( anusandhana ) of his experience in the wake of the 
sublating cognition, he is convinced that the non-existent 
silver was seen by him. However the Dvaita theory of 
error differs from the asat-khyati of the Madhyamikas in 
an important respect. While the Madhyamikas do not 
accept a real substratum for the purpose of accounting for 
error, the Dvaitins emphasize its need, for it is on the given 
substratum that the non-existent object is superimposed. 
In the erroneous judgment, ff This is silver,” while the 
subject is existent, the predicate is non-existent. Thus, 
according to the Dvaitins, (a) the object of error is 
immediate; (b) it is ontologically non-existent (asat ); 

(c) though non-existent, it is nevertheless perceived ; and 

(d) its non-existence is proved by the sublating cognition. 

The Dvaita theory of error is not satisfactory. As 
stated earlier in the course of the criticism of the Madhya- 
mika theory of error, the basic difficulty is how the object of 
error which is said to be totally non-existent can be perceived 
at all. What is non-existent can never be an object of cogni¬ 
tion; and what is cognized can never be non-existent. In the 
case of shell-silver illusion, inasmuch as silver is perceived, it 
cannot be non-existent. While we are able to perceive the 
horns of a cow, we are not able to perceive the horns of a 
man for the simple reason that they are non-existent . 4 2 

42 . “ na hi nari irhgam bhati gaviva. ” 
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So a non-existent object can never be an object of cogni¬ 
tion. 

It is no argument to say that, inasmuch as we speak of 
a non-existent object, e.g. man’s horn, sky-flower, etc., what 
is non-existent can be the object of our cognition. It is true 
that we speak of such entities as sky-flower, which are non¬ 
existent. But the cognition here is what is known as vikalpa- 
ihana. Cognitions of this type do not have an objective 
reference. The utterance of the expression “sky-flower” 
gives rise to a cognition corresponding to which there is no 
cognitum in the external world . 48 Whereas no one claims 
to see sky-flower, which is totally non-existent, in the case of 
erroneous cognition the person concerned claims to see the 
object, e.g. silver, in front of him. The non-existent object 
which falls within the scope of vikalpa-jnana can never be an 
object of immediate perception ( aparokqa-pratibhasa ). 44 
Since the shell-silver is the object of immediate apprehen¬ 
sion, it is not on a P ar with non-existent entities such as 

sky-flower. 

It may be argued by those who advocate asat-khyati 
that, inasmuch as hare’s horn which is non-existent is an 
object of direct perception in dream experience, what is 
non-existent can be directly perceived. But this argument 
is wrong- What is insisted on against asat-khyati is that, 
while an object which is mithya can be directly perceived, 
an entity said to be asat cannot be directly perceived. 
Objects such as chariots and highways, hares possessing 
horns, etc. seen in dream are mithya. In the absence of some 


43. Anandapurgamunindra, Nyayacandrikd, p. 410: “nr&rhgamapi 
tacchabdctdbhatiti cet, na, tasya vikalpamatratvat. dabdajhan- 
anupati hi vastuSunyo vikalpah. ” 

44 . Ibid., p. 424: “ nissvarupatvaiii hi asattvath tadaparokqakhyand- 
lambanalve na syat. ” 
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other example which will not be a case of mithya , the thesis 
that what is asat can be directly perceived remains unsubs¬ 
tantiated. 4 B 

Further, the claim that the sublating cognition proves 
the non-existence of the object of error cannot be sustained. 
When the sublating cognition, “This is not silver,” denies 
the silverness of the “ this ”, it only shows that the real 
silver, i.e. the empirically established market silver, is 
absent in the given substratum. It is not at all an 
evidence to show that the totally non-existent silver was 
seen earlier. Further, the review ( anusandhana) of the whole 
situation by the person when he is free from error convinces 
him that the silver which he saw earlier was illusory or false 
(mithya), and not non-existent ( asat ). i0 

There is also another difficulty. Sense-object contact, 
according to the Dvaitins, is necessary for the immediate 
perception of an object. The visual sense is in contact with 
the shell, the substratum, which is in front; and silver is 
totally non-existent in the given substratum. Since no 
relation between the visual sense and the non-existent silver 
is possible, the immediacy of the object of erroneous cogni¬ 
tion remains unexplained in the Dvaita theory. The 
explanation of immediacy in terms of the latent impressions 
(samskara) which are aroused at the time of the perception 
of the c< this ” in front is not satisfactory. The impressions 
of silver, when aroused in a given situation, may bring to 
consciousness silver as an object of memory; they can never 
account for the visual perception of the here-and-now 
silver. 


45. Ibid. pp. 424-425. 

46. Ibid. p. 410: “ nedam rupyamitijhctnasya laukika-rajatdbhctva- 
vifayatvam vok§yot6. anusdndkonatnopi mithyuivd Tajatamabhoditi. 
tasmat na asat-khyalih. ” 
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5 

The Vi£istadvaita theory of error as formulated by 
Nathamuni is called yathartha-khyati. Accepting yathartha- 
khyati as the basic position in the explanation of error, 
Ramanuja, however, is inclined to interpret it in terms of 
his own version of anyatha-khyati. Without giving up 
yathartha-khyati , Vedanta DeSika explains error in terms of 
his own version of akhyati. 4 7 The Vi&istadvaita theory of 
error is worked out on the basis of certain epistemological 
and metaphysical views. First of all, what exists alone is 
cognised ; and the object cognized is real. It means that 
it is inconceivable to think of a cognition in the absence of 
a real cognitum. The ViSistadvaitins, therefore, subscribe , 
to sat-khyati. Secondly, every cognition reveals an object 
as it is ( yathartham ) : 48 the object, that is to say, is as it is 
manifested by a cognition; and there is no exception to 
this. Though every cognition reveals an object as it is, 
only that cognition whose object is practically useful will 
be accepted as prama.* 9 A cognition whose object cannot 
be put to use will be treated as erroneous, notwithstanding 


v 

47. Vedanta DeSika says that the theory of yathartha-khyati may 
not be intelligible to the ordinary mind.' See his Nyayapari 
Suddhi, p. 40: 

‘‘yannathamunimiSradyair-yatharthakhyati scidhanam 
tallokabuddhyanarohadvaibhavarh keciducire ” 

Ramanuja observes in His &ribha§ya, I, i» 1, that all other 
who explain error have to accept after some stage t 
principle of anyatha-khydti, viz that one object appears as 
something else. It must be borne in mind that by anyatna- 
khyctti Ramanuja does not mean the Nyaya theory ° 
anyatha-khyati. Nor does the akhyati of Vedanta Dehka re er 
to the Prabhakara theory with all its epistemological details. 

48. Ramanuja says: t( yathMhaih sarvavijfianamiti vedavidarh 
matam.” See his &rtbh5$ya, I, i, 1, p. 183. 

49. See Yatindramata-dipika, 1, 7; “yathavasthita-vyavaharanuguna- 
jHanam prama 
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the fact that it reveals what is real. Thirdly, the Vi^istad- 
Vaitins claim, on the basis of the scriptural doctrine of 
tripartiteness ( trivrtkarana) or quintuplication {pancikarana) 
of the elements, that everything participates in the nature 
of everything else. According to this doctrine, each gross 
element contains an admixture of the other elements. 
The process of mixing up of the three elements, earth, 
water and fire, mentioned in the Chandogya Upani§ad s 0 is 
called trivrtkarana. If all the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, are taken into consideration, the process 
through which a compound of these elements is formed is 
called pancikarana. The gross element called “ earth ” 
(prthivi) contains earth and other elements. The same is 
the case with the gross element called “ water The 
ViSistadvaitins argue that what is true of the gross elements 
is also true of objects which arise from quintuplica- 
ted elements. Just as one element is in other gross 
elements, every object, according to them, is in everything 
else. 61 For example, in nacre there is silver; and in silver 
there is nacre. According to the Vi3i§tadvaitins, simila¬ 
rity between two objects must be due to the same substance 
constituting both of them. Even though there is silver in 
shell, the silver-components are negligible in it, while the 
shell-components predominate; and it is, therefore, called 
“ shell ”. In what is called “ silver ” the shell-components 
are negligible, while the silver-components are prepond¬ 
erant. So the ViSistadvaitins hold the view that all objects 
are composed of the constituent parts of all objects. 

When a person perceives the nacre which is in front 
of him as silver, he apprehends neither the non-existent 
silver nor the elsewhere real silver. On the contrary, he 


50 VI, ii, 3-4. 

51. Raminuja, $ribha$ya, I, i, l, pp. 184-185: “ same sarvatra 
sangatah, ” " evam sarvasya sarvatve vyavaharavyavasthitil}. ” 

A—10 
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sees, the Vi^istadvaitins say, the real silver which is in the 
nacre. His visual perception of nacre as nacre is yathartha. 
While normally he would perceive nacre as nacre, due to 
some defect in the eye he sees only the silver-components of 
nacre, which are negligible, instead of the nacre-com¬ 
ponents which preponderate. According to the ViSistad- 
vaitins, his cognition of shell-silver is erroneous not on 
the score that his cognition does not reveal the object as 
it is, but on the ground that the object of his cognition, 
viz silver, is not practically useful So while the object 
of a valid cognition is serviceable in life, that of error is 
not. Ramanuja thinks that in this explanation of error 
as yathcirtha-khycLti there is the principle of anyatha-khyati, 
because the shell-aspect of the given object which should 
be seen under normal circumstances is seen differently 
as silver. According to Vedanta De^ika, there is also 
non-apprehension ( akhyati ) in such an explanation in 
so far as the person concerned due to defect fails to notice 
the difference between the two aspects of the given object, 
i.e. between the shell-aspect and the silver-aspect. Thus 
according to the Vi^istadvaitins, in error, (a) what is real 
{sat) in front is perceived ; (b) the perception of the object 
{e g. shell-silver) accounts for the volitional activity; and 
(c) the role of the sublating cognition can be explained in 
terms of the perception of the preponderant aspect; the 
sublating cognition does not negate the object cognized, but 
only arrests the volitional activity. 

The Vi^istadvaitins explain other cases of error also in 
terms of yathartha-khyati. When a person suffering from 
jaundice sees a white conch as yellow, the yellowness of the 
bilious matter in the eye gets actually transferred to the 
object in front through visual rays. So the yellow colour 
of the conch seen by him is real. Objects seen in dream 
are also real. Dream objects, according to the Vi^istad- 
vaitins,, are creations of God for the private experience of 
the dreamer during the time oi dream experience. So in 
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c ases of error, the object cognized which is real, whe- 
ther it exists only for the time being as in the case of a 
dream object or whether it exists all the time like silver in 
shell, i s not practically useful. 

The explanation of error given by the ViSistadvaitins 
1S open to objection on several grounds. Let us first consi¬ 
der the case of shell-silver cognition. The Vi^istadvaitins 
ar gue that, when a person sees shell as silver, it is the real 
silver which is in the shell that is perceived by him. The 
doctrine of trivrtkarana or pancikarana , they seem to think, 
justifies not only their explanation of shell-silver cognition, 
but also their generalization that everything participates in 
the nature of everything else. First of all, this argument of 
the ViSistadvaitins is vitiated by the fallacy of level mistake. 
The doctrine of trivrtkarana or pancikarana is with reference 
to the gross elements. It is not concerned with the objects 
which are products of the triplicated or quintuplicated 
dements 5 2 What is true of the gross elements at the basic 
level is not true of objects such as shell which are at a 
different level altogether. The scriptural doctrine cited by 
the Vi^istadvaitins does not prove the presence of silver in 
shell. Further, since shell is a product of the quintuplicated 
element, let it be that it contains the components of all the 
five elements. But it does not follow from this that it 
contains the components of silver. 

The claim that everything is in everything else is 
equally untenable. Is it the case that a piece of shell 
contains components of shell and of silver alone? Or does 
it contain the components of all objects? If the former, it 
may be claimed that shell comprises in its being both shell 
and silver. If so, other objects such as gold and carbon are 
not present in it, i.e. other objects do not participate in the 

52. See NjsimhaSrama’s commentary on the Sarhk$epatfariraka, 
1,20: “ bhutanameva paftcikftatoat, bhautikanarh tadabhavat . ” 
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nature of shell. If the latter, just as shell is seen as silver, it 
must also be seen as gold, carbon, etc., for everything, it is 
claimed, is in everything. There is yet another difficulty. 
The object called “shell”, according to the Viiistadvaitins, 
is a whole consisting of shell-parts and silver-parts. While 
the shell-parts preponderate in it, the silver-parts, they 
allege, are negligible; and all these parts taken together 
constitute the whole which is called shell. This argument 
is not satisfactory. A whole is nothing but the sum total of 
its parts. A particular aggregate of parts which have the 
same nature, let us say, is called “shell”. This aggregate 
of parts called “shell” is different from some other aggregate t 
of parts designated differently. If so, the sum total of parts 
called ‘ shell” cannot contain silver-parts, gold-parts, 
carbon-parts, etc. Shell can contain only shell-parts; gold 
can contain only gold-parts; similarly, silver can contain 
only silver-parts. It is, therefore, untenable to say that 
silver-parts are in the object called “shell”, which is consti¬ 
tuted exclusively by shell-parts. 88 When the object in 
front which is an aggregate of shell-parts is apprehended as 
silver, i.e. as an aggregate of silver-parts, the cognition is 
not yathartha; it is not a case of cognizing an object as it 
is; but it is a case of cognizing it differently. 8 4 Moreover, 
when shell is powdered, the particles of shell alone are 
seen and not those of silver. It means that there is no 
silver in shell. It is no argument to say that, since the 
silver particles are very negligible in shell, they are not 
perceived when the shell is pulverized. What is negligible 
is certainly perceivable. Only if they are seen as negligible 
could it be said that they are so. 88 If it be said that, since 
the particles of shell and of silver are extremely similar, 
there is the difficulty in discriminating the one set of 


53. $$BV, p. 328. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Ibid. 
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Particles from the other, one should be able to perceive the 
Particles of gold, the particles of carbon, etc. which lie 
rrilx ed up with the particles of shell, since they are dissimilar 
to the particles of shell. If the thesis of the ViSistadvaitins 
that everything is composed of the components of all things 
Were true, there should not be any difficulty to see particles 
°f gold, carbon, and other objects mixed up with the 
Particles of shell. 6 6 With a view to avoid the difficulty 
stated above, the Vi^istadvaitins may, by giving up the 
thesis of “everything in everything”, argue that there is 
silver alone in shell and not other things. Even this argu¬ 
ment is of no avail. A person who is desirous of silver may 
think of getting silver from the silver particles by putting 
* em in to fire. But the moment he knows the truth that 
t e particles are those of shell, his volitional activity gets 
arrested, and he is no more interested in them, which only 
means that there is no silver therein. 67 It is, therefore, 
wrong to say that in shell there is real silver. The conten¬ 
tion that iruti itself has stated that there is silver in shell, 
cannot be substantiated. 6 8 


The Vi&stadvaitins say that the silver which exists in 
the shell is not serviceable in life, whereas the silver which 
is in a shop is serviceable. Owing to the non-apprehension 
of difference ( vivekagraha ) between the shell-silver and the 
elsewhere silver, a person picks up the shell-silver ; and as 


soon as he knows the truth, he throws the object away, 
because the silver therein is not serviceable. 6 9 If both 


56. Ibid., p. 329. 

57. • Ibid. 

58. Ramanuja’s claim is: “ duktyadau rajatadedca bhavah drutyaiva 
bodhitah. ” See his Sribhdfya, I, i, 1, p. 184. 

59. See NfsiAhaSrama’s commentary on the Sarhk$epadariraka, 
I, 20: “ vyavaharastu ayatharthah. duktigatarajatasya pravrtti- 
vi§ayatvayogyasya, tadyogya-dedantariya-rajala-vivekagrahat tasya 

jatatodt. ” 
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shell-silver and the elsewhere silver are real, it is necessary 
to explain why the latter is serviceable in life whereas the 
former is not. There is no satisfactory answer to this 
difficulty in the theory of yathartha-khyati. Further, if 
the shell-silver, though real, is not serviceable like the 
market-silver, it follows that its reality is not on a par 
with that of the market-silver : i.e. the shell-silver is real 
in one sense, and the market-silver in another sense. 
In the context of the distinction between the shell-silver 
and the market-silver, this conclusion has become inevit¬ 
able to the ViSistadvaitins, though they repudiate the 
theory of degrees or levels of reality. 

Holding the view that every cognition reveals an 
object as it is (yathartham) , the Viiistadvaitins argue that 
the cognition of shell which is in front as silver is yathartha ; 
and they try to justify this view, as stated earlier, by 
saying that the silver which is cognized exists in shell. If 
the cognition, “ This is silver, ” is yathartha on the score 
that there is a real cognitum corresponding to the cogni¬ 
tion, then the sublating cognition, “ This is not silver, ” 
which follows the earlier cognition cannot be yathartha. If 
so, the thesis that every cognition is yathartha does not 
hold good. 60 

The Viiistadvaitins may try to substantiate their thesis 
that every cognition is yathartha in the following way. 
When a person sees the silver-part of the shell, he has the 
cognition, Cf This is silver, ” and this cognition is yathartha. 
When later on he sees the shell-part of the shell, he has the 
cognition, “This is not silver, ”’ and this cognition too, 
they may argue, is yathartha. This argument is of no avail. 
If the explanation given above were true, then after 
knowing the truth that the object in front is shell, the 
person concerned should, by apprehending the silver-part 


60. MBV, p. 329. 
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of shell, perceive it as silver. He does not, however, do so. 
On the contrary, his cognition of it is to the effect, “ This 
is not silver. ” 6 1 

It is argued that, if one obje ct (tf.g. silver) is similar to 
another object ( e.g. shell), it is because of the fact that it 
contains within itself some part of that other thing. 6 3 
This argument is not convincing. It is impossible for one 
object to have a part of another object. The components 
out of which shell is constituted are different from those 
out of which silver is constituted. Shell can never contain 
within itself a part of silver, and vice versa. 

The Vi^istadvaita theory of yathartha-khyati may now be 
examined from the point of view of the sublating cognition. 
The object in front is shell A person perceives it as silver, 
he has the cognition, <r This is silver.” If the silver that 
is perceived in the shell is real, how do the Vi&stadvaitins 
explain the cognition, “ This is not silver,” (nedarh rajatam ) 
which follows the earlier cognition, “ This is silver. ” 
Though the cognition “ This is not silver”, which is nega¬ 
tive in form, seems to negate silver, the Vi^istadvaitins say 
that it does not do so, because silver is actually existent in 
shell, and what is existent cannot be denied. Then, what is 
it that is referred to by the negative judgment (C This is not 
silver ”? The answer, according to the Vi6i§tadvaitins, is 
silver. Sudar&ana says that the negative particle nan in the 
judgment “ na idam rajatam ” denotes shell. According to 
him, shell may be denoted in two ways—negatively by the 
judgment “ na idam rajatam ” and positively by the word 
e< iuktih . So shell is the object of the cognition, “ This is 


61. Ibid. 

62. See RSmanuja, 8ribha$ya t I, i, 1, p. 184: “ tadeva sadrdarh 
tasyayatfad-dravyaikadeSabhak. ” 
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not silver”, which follows the earlier cognition, “ This is 
silver.” 88 

The explanation given above is, no doubt, interesting; 
but it is untenable. Let us analyse the issue in the following 
way. There are three possibilities to be considered. 
(1) Does the negative particle nan mean “ shell ”? (2) Or, 

does the negative particle nan which occurs in the sentence 
“ nedath rajatam ” refer to “ shell ”? (3) Or, does the 

sentence “ nedarn rajatam ” taken as a whole refer to “shell”? 
The first alternative cannot be accepted. If the negative 
particle nan means “ shell ” ( iukti ), then the expression ** na 
ghatah ”, will mean ‘' duktih ghat ah ”, i.e. “ shell is pot ”, 
which is absurd. 8 4 The second alternative fares no better. 
If the negative particle which occurs in the sentence et nedath 
rajatam ” refers to “shell,” then the sentence, as a result of 
substituting the word “shell” for the word nan , will mean* 

<c idath rajatam duktih,” i.e. “ This silver is shell.” This is 
not acceptable. In the given context, the person concerned 
perceives the object which is in front (shell) as shell. He 
does not perceive the silver as shell. If he were to perceive 
silver as shell, then the sentence could be in the form, 

« This silver is shell.” Such a cognition, however, cannot 
beyathartha, for it is a case of cognizing silver as shell. 80 
The third alternative is also untenable. To construe the 

63. See Sudariana’s commentary on the ifribhafya, I, i, 1, p. 186 . 

“ ‘nedarn rajatam' ityatra naHarthati ka iti cet, iuktitvameva iti 
brumah, yadakaragrahanena pOrvajhanotpannayah pravflter. 
nivrtterva nivaranath sa eva akarah nan art hah, sa ca akarah 
pratiyogisapek$air-‘ nedarh rajatam' ityadiiabdais-tadanapekqaih 
£uktyadidabdaiica vyavahriyate. " SudarSana’s point is this : 
if the judgment is made with reference to pratiyogi, it will 
assume the negative form, “This is not silver;” but if no 
reference is made to pratiyogi, then it will be m the positive || 
form, “ This is shell. ” 

64. MBV, p. 330. 

65. Ibid. 
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meaning of a sentence, one should first of all know the 
meanings of the individual words in a sentence. If it be 
said that the sentence “ na idam rajatam ” refers to “shell”, 
what does each word in this sentence mean ? Here there 
are three words, viz na, idam, rajatam. The meaning, of 
“ idam ” is “ this ”, and the word ,f rajatam ” means 
“silver.” So we have to consider the meaning of the 
negative particle nan that is left over. The negative particle 
nan has six meanings—similarity, difference, littleness, 
oppositeness, non-excellence and non-existence. 60 The. 
first four meanings will not hold good here. It cannot be 
said that what is similar to silver, or what is different from 
silver, or what is less than silver, or what is opposed to silver^ 
is necessarily shell. It can be any other entity. The last two 
meanings are equally untenable here. Since the ViSistad- 
vaitins do not accept negative category at all> they cannot 
adopt the last two meanings, i.e. non-excellence and non¬ 
existence, which are negative. 6 7 Since none of the three 
words refers to “ shell,” the contention that the sentence 
“■ This is not silver ” (nedam rajatam ) refers to “ shell ” 
cannot be accepted. Rejecting the Vi&stadvaita explana¬ 
tion, we have to say that the sublating cognition in the 
context denies the silverness fifjthe “ this ”. 

, s'' 

Dream objects are not real. Nor are they the crea¬ 
tions of God for the purpose of providing a certain type of 


66. c * tatsadrkyamabhavaica tadanyatvarh tadalpata apraiastyafii 
virodhaSca nanartha§§atprakirtita. 99 

67. tfffBV, p. 331: “ nddyaicatvarah — rajatasadrdarri,rajatadanyat 9 
rajatadalparh , rajatavirodhi va vastu kuktireveti niyamdbhavena } 
duktituarupa-vakyarthasiddheh . n&ntyau dvau—tava mate abhava - 
nabhyupagamaty aprUiastyasyapi pra&astyabhduarupatvena abhava• 
tvacca. 99 

See Tatindramaladipika, IV, 4: cc etena abhdvafy saptamapadartha 
ityapi nirastam. abhdvasya bhavantara^rQpatvUt. 93 
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experience to the dreamer alone at that time. S> ruti declares 
that the variegated world of experience is the creation of the 
j\va who is involved in the triple stream of experience— 
waking, dream, and deep sleep—through his threefold body, 
gross, subtle, and causal. 0 8 The entire world of dream is 
due to the' avidya of th ejiva and is, therefore, mithya like the 
rope-serpent. The existence of a dream object, like that of 
the rope-serpent, is coincident with its perception. It exists 
only at the time of its perception. Further, the cognition of 
a dream object suffers sublation by waking experience. 
No one claims that the objects of dream experience are 
reah Nor can it be said that, in the case of the perception 
of the conch as yellow, the yellowness as seen in a conch is 
real. The yellowness of the bilious matter in the eye can 
never be transferred even for a short while by the visual rays 
to the conch in front. If the colour is actually transferred 
to the conch, then some one else, who is by the side of the 
person suffering from jaundice, should be able to see the 
conch as yellow at that time. This, however, is not the 
case. If it be said that since the yellowness is too subtle to 
be seen by another person, then the yellowness which is too 
subtle can never obscure the whiteness of the conch even 
to one who suffers from jaun^je. 09 . 

6 

Admitting that only cognitions which form a series are 
real and that there are no objects separate from cognitions, 
the VijnSnavadins argue that in error a cognition ( vijfiana ) 
which is internal is perceived in the form of an object 
existing outside. For example, the object called silver 
which is perceived in front is nothing but the cognition 
which is internal. According to the Vijnanavadins, a cog- 

t 

68. Kaivalya Upani$ad, 14. 

69. $$BV, p. 333. 
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nition assumes a particular form due to the impressions 
(vasana) of past experience which is beginningless . 70 Error 
consists in seeing what is internal as external; and the 
externality of cognition is due to the impressions of the 
beginningless avidya. 

The Vijnanavadins cite the case of dream experience to 
show that there can be a cognition without an object 
corresponding to it outside. They also take advantage of 
the simultaneous apprehension (sahopalambha) of the cogni¬ 
tion and its content in order to support their thesis . 71 
An object is cognized invariably along with its cognition; 
and in the absence of cognition an object is never cognized. 
From the fact that cognition and its object are apprehended 
together invariably, the Vijnanavadins conclude that the 
object is not separate from the cognition. Further, the 
Vijnanavadins say that the sublating cognition shows that 
the externality of cognition alone is false. The cognition, 
“This is silver,” is followed by the cognition, “ This is not 
silver.” What is it that is denied by the sublating cogni¬ 
tion ? The Vijnanavadins answer this question by saying 
that the sublating cognition negates only the “ this-ness ” 
(idamta) which characterizes silver, and not the silver. 
When the work of the sublating cognition can be explained 
in this way, there is, theuVijnanavadins argue, no need to 
say that the sublating cognition negates silver. While this 
explanation of the sublating cognition is intelligible and 
free from difficulty, to say that the sublating cognition 
denies silver will amount to the denial of both silver and its 
attribute, viz “ this-ness ” ; for, when the object ( dharmiri ) is 
denied, its attribute ( dharma ) has also to be denied. Instead of 
saying that both silver and its “ this-ness ” are negated by 

70. See Vacaspati, Bhamati, p. 24. 

71. See SBSB, II, ii, 28: “ sahopalambhaniyamadabhedo vifaya- 
VliftQMyorapatati, ” See also I§fasiddhi, p. 13: “ evam sahopa- 
lambhaniyamat drg-driyayorabhedafr praplai)>” 
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the sublating cognition, it is simpler to say that only the 
“ this-ness ” of silver is negated. If so, the sublating cogni¬ 
tion, which denies only the “ this-ness ”, i.e. the externality 
of silver, shows by implication that silver is internal . 7 2 
To perceive silver, which is within and which is nothing but 
cognition, as something external in the form of' an object is, 
according to the Vijnanavadins, a case of error. The 
explanation of error given by the Vijnanavadins is called 
atma-khyati, because error consists in apprehending the 
internal cognition, which is the “self”, in the form of an 
external object such as silver. 

The following points emerge in the explanation of 
error in terms of atma-khyati: (a) the object of error, e.g. 
silver, is existent (sat); (b) it is apprehended as existing in 
front; (c) the externality of the object which is no other 
than the cognition is erroneous; and (d) the negation of the 
externality of the object proves that the object is internal. 

The theory of atma-khyati of the Vijnanavadins cannot 
stand examination. First of all, the philosophical position 
on which it is grounded is unsound. It cannot be said 
that there is no external object outside cognition and related 
to it. The existence of an object external to cognition is a 
matter of experience through the senses; and what is 
experienced through the senses cannot be denied . 78 

Nor is it possible to hold the view that the external 
object which one is conscious of is not separate from 
cognition. Every cognition, whether veridical or erroneous, 
has an objective reference ; a cognitum points to a cogni¬ 
tion of which it is the content. If cognitions differ from 

72. See Bhdmati, p. 24. 

73. See &BSB, II, ii, 28: “ na ca upalabhyamanasyaivabhavo 

bhavitumarhati.. .indriyasannikar^ena svayamupalabhamana eva 
bahyamartharh nahamupalabhe naca so'stiti bruvan katham upadeya- 
vacanah syat. ” 
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one another, it is because of the different cognita to which 
they are related. Pot-cognition is different from tree- 
cognition; and tree-cognition is different from cow-cognition. 
Though cognition as such is one., nevertheless we claim to 
have different cognitions; and the difference among these 
cognitions is due to the difference among the. external 
objects such as pot, tree, cow, etc. to which' they are 
related . 7 4 In the absence of external objects, the difference 
among the cognitions can never be explained in terms of 
the impressions ( vasaria ) of past experience . 7 6 This diffi¬ 
culty apart, it will be impossible for the Vijnanavadins to 
distinguish a veridical perception from an erroneous one on 
the basis of their theory that there are no external objects 
other than cognitions. If a cognition reveals an object as 
it is, it is said to be veridical; and if it fails to do so, it is 
erroneous. It means that reference has to be made to the 
external object for the purpose of distinguishing a valid 
cognition from an erroneous one. The distinction cannot be 
made with reference to cognitions alone. It is true that the 
Vijnanavadins say that to perceive what is internal as 
external is a case of error. It will be shown in the sequel 
that they are not strictly speaking entitled to draw such a 
distinction between the internal and the external within 
the framework of their philosophy by pressing into service 
the concept of externality. 

Further, it is wrong to invoke the principle of simul- 
, taneous or together apprehension (sahopalambha-niyama) for 
justifying the view that an object is not separate from its 
cognition. It is true that a cognitum and ( its cognition 
appear together: there is, that is to say, cognitive concomi¬ 
tance between them. If they are apprehended together, it 
is not because of the non-difference ( abheda ) between them, 
but because of the means-end relation ( upqya-upeya-bhava ) 

74. See $BSB, II, ii, 28. 

75. See tfBSB, II, ii, 30. t> 
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that obtains between them . 78 Cognition and the cognitum 
are related as the revealer and the revealed. Cognition which 
is the revealer, i.e. the upaya, is undoubtedly different from 
the object revealed which is the upeya. Further, the term 
“ together apprehension ” ( sahopalambha ) implies the idea of 
distinction between two things, viz cognitum and cogni¬ 
tion . 77 In the absence of two things, it is meaningless 
to speak of “ together So, the distinction between 
cognitum and cognition which can never be obliterated has 
to be accepted by the Vijnanavadins. 

The explanation of the sublating cognition given by the 
Vijnanavadins is equally unsatisfactory. What is denied 
cannot be sat', and since the silver which is perceived is 
negated by the sublating cognition, it is wrong to say that it 
is real or existent (sat). 

The Vijnanavadins claim that the object of an erro¬ 
neous cognition is of the nature of cognition, and that the 
cognition which is internal is wrongly perceived as an object 
outside. If so, do they hold this view on the strength of the 
cognition itself or on the strength of the sublating cognition? 
The former alternative does not support the claim of the 
Vijnanavadins. The cognition as it takes place is in the 
form "This is silver”. Since the “ this *’ (idam) stands for 
the external object which is in front, it means that the 
cognition shows the silver to be outside the person. If the 
silver which is cognized is nothing but the cognition which 
is internal as claimed by the Vijnanavadins, then it should 
show the object to be within; and since, according to the 
Vijnanavadins, the subject and the object, i.e. the knower 
and the known, are but different forms of cognition, the 

76. See $BSB, II, ii, 28: "... sahopalambhaniyamo'pi pratyaya- 
vi$ayayoh upaya-upeya-bhawahetuko, nabhedahetuka ityabhyupaga - 
ntavyam. ” 

77. See Isfasiddhi, p. 13: (( abhede sahabhdnayogat. ” 
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cognition in this case should be in the form, I am silver.” 
The cognition, however, does not take place in this form. 
It means that the Vijnanavadins cannot hold the view that 
the object cognized in error is of the nature of cognition and 
that it is, therefore, internal. Nor can they support their 
claim on the strength of the sublating cognition. What we 
find is that the sublating cognition, “This is not silver,” 
through the work of negation distinguishes the “this”, i- e - 
the object which is in front, from silver. It does not show 
that the silver which is cognized is of the nature of cogni¬ 
tion. If it were to show silver to be of the nature of 
cognition, it must, as stated earlier, be in the form, “ I am 
silver .” 78 

The Vijnanavadins argue that the sublating cognition 
does not deny the silverness of the “ this ” in front; but it 
denies, they say, the “ this-ness ” of silver. Since it denies 
the presence in front or the proximity ( sannidhana ) of silver, 
the implication is, so the Vijnanavadins argue, that the 
silver cognized is internal, and that as internal it is nothing 
but cognition. This argument too is unsound. If 
sublating cognition denies the proximity or the presence in 
front of silver as claimed by them, it will follow by implica¬ 
tion that the silver is far away; for what is not proximate 
must be remote. It does not, however, follow that what is 
not proximate to the cognizer is extremely proximate 
( atyanta-sannidhana) to him . 79 The Vijnanavadins argue on 
the ground of parsimony that it would be better to say that 
the sublating cognition denies only the “ this-ness ” or the 
externality of silver instead of saying that it denies both the 
silver and its “this-ness”. - Even this argument is not 
convincing. The evidence of the sublating cognition must 
be taken as it is without twisting and torturing it. When 
the sublating cognition says that the “ this ” in front is not 

78. See Bhamati, p. 25. Also see Svarajyasiddhi, p. 187. 

79. Ibid. 
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silver, it has to be interpreted as negating silver. If so, it is 
wrong to say that only the “ externality ” of silver is denied 
by the sublating cognition. Further, if only the externality 
of silver is, negated by the sublating cognition, then following 
the correction of error one should have such a cognition as 
« I am silver for, according to the Vijnanavadins, the 
cognizer is not different from cognition. Such a cognition, 
however, does not take place. 

It is the contention of the Vijnanavadins that error 
arises when silver which is internal is seen as the “ this **. 
It is necessary to know whether the “this ” with which the 
silver is related is external ( bahyam ) or internal ( antaram ). 
If the Vijnanavadins would say that it is external, there 
arises anyatha-khyati, for the object which is internal is seen 
differently as external. If it is internal, it should not be 
seen as external . 8 0 There is yet another difficulty when the i 
Vijnanavadins say that what is internal appears as some¬ 
thing external. Since they do not admit the existence of 
external objects different from cognitions, they cannot make 
use of the concept of “ externality ” at all. The external 
object, which is totally non-existent, not only cannot be 
perceived, but also cannot serve as an example . 81 If the 
external object were non-existent, the comparison “like 
something external( bahirvat) would be meaningless. N° 
one says that Visnumitra is like the son of a barren 
woman. 82 / The very fact that the Vijnanavadins say that 
what is internal appears as something external shows that 
they admit the reality of the external object. 


80. See Svarajyasiddhi, p. 187. 

81. See Ramaninda’s Ratnaprabha on tfBSB, II, ii, 28: “ bahyar- 
thasya atyantdsatve pralyak$opalambhayogat. dr^fantatvdsam- 
bhavQcca, bahirvacohabdo na syadityarthah ” 

82 . See, $BSB, II, ii, 28: “ nahi vi$numitro vandhySputravad * 

Mabhasata iH kaScidQcak^lta. ” 
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The Advaita theory of anirvacaniya-khyati which differs 
from the theories of error discussed so far is worked out on 
the basis of epistemological realism. While the other the¬ 
ories of error hold that the object of error is either sat or as at, 
Advaita maintains that the object of error is anirvacaniya. 
Hence the Advaita theory of error is altogether different 
from the other theories . 88 According to Advaita, every 
cognition, whether veridical or erroneous, has an objective 
reference . 84 In the case of perceptual error, the object 
which is apprehended is not mediate, but immediate. 
What is mediate does not admit of direct perception. The 
shell-silver, however, is directly perceived. When a person 
sees the shell which is in front as silver, the object of his 
cognition, viz silver, is immediate; and this rules out the 
possibility of its being an object of memory. It is well-known 
that in the case of memory its object is not immediately 
present . 85 In so far as the object of error is cognized, it is 
not unreal (asat), for what is unreal, e.g. sky-flower, can 
never be an object of perception. Nor can it be real (sat). 
What does not suffer contradiction by later experience 
alone is real. Since the object of erroneous cognition 
suffers sublation by the subsequent cognition, it cannot be 
real. It cannot also be both real and unreal, for it amounts 
to predicating contradictory qualities of one and the same 
entity at the same time in violation of the law of contradic- 


83. It is usual to speak of five theories of error. Atma-khydti, akhyati 
and anyatha-khyati are brought under sat-khyati. The asat-khydti 
of the Madhyamikas forms a class by itself. As distingui¬ 
shed from these four theories, there is the Advaita theory of 
anirvacaniya-khyati. The theories of the Bhattas, the ViSi$tad- 
vaitins, and the Dvaita Vedantins are not recknoned separa¬ 
tely, as they are only variations of other theories. 

84. “ svagocarasuratvdt sarvajft ananam. ” 

85. See Bhamati, p. 17: “ asannihitaviqayatoaih ca smrtirupatvam. ” 
A—12 
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tion. So the object of erroneous cognition is ontologically 
different from both sat and asat, (sadasadvilaksana ). Since it 
is indeterminable as either real or unreal, it is said to be 
anirvacariiya. Such an entity cannot be but false ( mithya ) or 
an illusory appearance ( mithyavabhasa ). 

According to Advaita, perceptual error can take place 
only if there is an object which serves as the substratum or 
ground {adhisthana) on which an entity which is false is 
superimposed. The shell in front which is cognized only in 
a general way as “this” is the ground on which the false 
silver is superimposed. The “this” which is the ground is 
perceived at the time of erroneous cognition as well as at 
the time when correction takes place through the sublating 
cognition. Since there is no sublation to the “this”, but 
only to the silver which is falsely predicated of the “this”, 
the ground alone, i.e. the shell in front, is real, but not the 
silver falsely superimposed thereon. In other words, of the 
two terms related in the erroneous judgment, while the 
subject is empirically real, the predicate is phenomenally 
real. It is on the strength of the sublating cognition that 
Advaita holds the view that the object of error which cannot 
be dismissed as unreal must be credited with a degree of 
reality lower than that of the ground on which it is superim¬ 
posed. Further, the relation between the subject and the 
predicate of an erroneous judgment, i.e. between the ground 
and the superimposed object, is false {mithya), because the 
relata here do not have the same degree of reality. The 
relation that obtains between what is real and what is 
false must necessarily be false. Since the object of errors 
false, it follows that the resulting cognition is also false. 

In the case of erroneous cognition, the cognitum and the 
cognition are co-extensive: the object, e g. shell-silver, 
exists only at the time of its perception; and only because 
of its perception, it is said to be existent. The object of 

' 86. See BS, Part I, p. 9. 
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error which is phenomenal exists neither before its percep¬ 
tion nor subsequent to its sublation, but only at the time of 
its perception. Thus, though both erroneous and valid 
Cognitions qua cognition have objective reference, they differ 
in two important respects. First of all, while the object of 
erroneous cognition which is apprehended only by the 
person concerned is “private”, that of a valid cognition 
is “public”, for it is open to perception by different indivi¬ 
duals at the same time, and it is perceived practically in 
the same way by all of them. Secondly, while the object 
of erroneous cognition exists only at the time of its percep¬ 
tion, that of a valid cognition has a more enduring existence. 
In order to bring out the difference in the nature of reality 
between the object of error and that of a valid cognition, 
Advaita labels the former as phenomenal ( pratibhasika ) 
and the latter as empirical (vyavaharika) . It may be added 
here that according to Advaita the objects which possess 
empirical reality, though more enduring than those which 
possess only phenomenal reality, get sublated at the time of 
Brahman-realization. Brahman for which there is no subla¬ 
tion at any time is absolutely real (paramarthika). 

When the object in front is only shell, how is it that 
there is the appearance of silver therein ? Advaita answers 
this question in terms of avidya. According to Advaita, while 
avidya is the transformative material cause ( parinarnyupadana - 
Havana) of error, conditions such as defective vision, want 
of light, similarity, etc., which are variable contribute, each 
in its own way in a given situation, to the occurrence 
of error. Advaita explains the shell-silver cognition in the 
following way. In a given situation the shell in front is 
perceived as “ this 55 in a general way through sense-object 
contact; and this cognition is obtained through the mental 
mode [antahkarana-vrtti ). Avidya has the twofold power of 
concealment ( avarana ) and false projection ( vik§epa ). Under 
the influence of conditions such as similarity between shell 
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and silver, avidya located in the shell-delimited conscious¬ 
ness 87 transforms itself as silver, and concealing the shell- 
ness of the ff this ” projects itself as silver in unity with the 
“ this Corresponding to the newly created unique silver 
in the shell, the mode of avidya ( avidya-vrtti ) located in the 
Witness-consciousness assumes through modification the 
form of silver . 88 When the newly originated unique silver 
and the mode of avidya which has assumed the form of silver 
remain identified, there takes place the direct perception of 
silver in front. The point to be emphasized here is that, 
since avidya has reference to a particular person and a 
particular object outside, the illusory object projected by 
avidya is seen only by the person concerned at that time in 
that place. Here the Witness-consciousness illumines the 
phenomenal silver in front through the vrtti of avidya, in 
the same way as it illumines the dream objects which are 
also phenomenal through the vrtti of avidya. An object 
which is pratibhasika is coterminous with its cognition. 
It means that in erroneous cognition as well as in dream 
both the cognitum and the cognition, which are due to 
avidya, appear as well as disappear together. The object 
of error as well as its cognition is mithya, because avidya 
which is their source is mithya. This is in accordance wit 
the general principle that the effect must be of the same 
nature as its transformative material cause ( parinamyupa ana 
karana). 

Error ( bhrama ) consists in the superimposition of one 
thing or the characteristic of one thing on another. t is 
known as adhyasa. Broadly speaking, error or adhyasa is ol 

87. Strictly speaking, in should be said, “ avidya located in the 
substratum-delimited consciousness”. The phenomenal silver 
seen in the shell is the transformation of avidya with tamos a* 

its dominant guna (tamoguna-pradhana-avidyaihda-partnamah). 

88. Avidya-vrtti-jndna is the modification of avidya with the 

preponderance of sattva-guna (saUvaguna-pradhana-avidyamsa- 

parindmah). 
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two kinds— svarupadhyasa and sathsargadhyasa. The former 
consists in the superimposition of an object which is mithya 
on something else which is real. The superimposition 
of the illusory silver on the real shell is an example'of 
svarupadhyasa , 89 While this is a case of ordinary error, 
there is also the foundational error, in which we super¬ 
impose avidya and the world of plurality which are mithya 
on Brahman which is real, exemplifying svarupadhyasa. 

In the second kind of error known as sathsargadhyasa , the 
relation (samsarga) that obtains between a quality and an 
object is false or mithya. For example, the characteristic of 
revealing a thing which constitutes the essential nature 
of the Self is attributed to the mind; and the relation of 
this characteristic with the mind is mithya , though the 
characteristic or the power of revelation which belongs to > 
the Self is real. Or, consider the case where a crystal. 

(sphatika ) which is white appears red because of the 
japakusuma , the external adjunct, in its proximity. This is 
an instance of error occasioned by the presence of an, 
external adjunct ( upadhi ) ; it is, therefore, called sopadhika- 
bhrama. In this case, both the crystal and the japa flower 
are in sense contact. The red colour which is real an 
which inheres in the japa flower gets reflected in the crysta . 
The relation of the red colour, which is elsewhere, to t e 
crystal is mithya. It may be noted here that Advaita does 
not explain error even in this case in terms of anyathd-khyati. 
Since the japa flower is in contact with the sense organ, 
Advaita does not say that the red colour seen in the crysta 
is something newly originated by avidya at that time an 
in that place, even though in the case of shell-silver cogni¬ 
tion it maintains that the silver seen in a shell is new y 
originated at that time by avidya . 90 It does not fo ow 

89. This is also called tadatmya-adhyasa. 

90. This is based on the principle : “yatra aropyamasannikr§farh 

tatraiva pratibhdsikaoastQtpatterangJkarat. ” See Vedantapari- 
bhd$a, p. 49. 
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from this that Advaita resorts to anyatha-khyati in the explana¬ 
tion of sopadhika-bhrama f 1 Two points may be stressed to 
show how the Advaita explanation in this case is different 
from that given by the advocates of anyatha-khyati. First 
of all, though the red colour contributed by the flower is 
real, nevertheless its relation of tadatmya with the crystal is 
mithya. Secondly, though red colour may be elsewhere, the 
red-coloured crystal seen by the person concerned is no¬ 
where else : it is something unique, due to avidya. Just as 
avidya is the source out of which the newly originated, 
unique phenomenal silver comes into existence, even so avidya 
in this case is the source of the sathsarga between the crystal 
and the red colour. It is avidya which makes the crystal 
red-coloured through originating the tadatmya relation, 
which being unique is anirvacaniya. Since the red-coloured' 
crystal seen here is not anywhere else, there is no anyatha- 
khyati. The details of the example may be slightly altered 
to show how the Advaita explanation is altogether different. 
from that of anyatha-khyati. Let us suppose that the japa 
flower is not in sense contact due to some obstruction. 
However, it is so located elsewhere that its red colour is 
reflected in the crystal which is in sense contact; conse¬ 
quently, a person sees the red-coloured crystal. In this 
case, Advaita would maintain, as in the case of shell-silver 
cognition, that a phenomenal redness is newly originated at 

91. Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri is of the view that the 
Advaitins " are readily willing to accept the explanation of 
anyatha-khyati in the case of what is known as sopddhikabhrama, 
where the object of bhrama happens to be within the normal 
scope of the sense-organ, as for instance in the erroneous 
perception of a crystal ( sphafika ) as red-coloured when a japa 
(China rose) is seen to be in its vicinity. ” Again, he says 
that anirvacaniya-khyati “ easily accommodates itself ... to 
anyatha-khyati by complete surrender in the case of sopadhika- 
bhrama. 3 ' See his A Primer of Indian Logic, pp. 130—131. 
But there is no justification for this view in view of the 
differences between the two explanations. 
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that time and in that place by avidya, and that both the 
newly created red colour and its relation with crystal are 
mithya . 9a So depending upon the type of error, either an 
object which is mithya is related to another object which is 
real through a unique relation called tadatmya which is also 
mithya , or a quality is associated with another object 
through a relation which is mithya. 

It is usual to account for error in terms of five condi¬ 
tions : (1) the residual impression of the previous cognition, 

of a real object ( satyavastvanubhava-janya-samskara ), (2) defect 
in the object of knowledge ( prameya-doga ), (3) defect in the 
cognizer {pramatr-doga), (4) defect in the instrument of 
valid cognition ( pramana-do§a ), and (5) cognition of the 
generic feature of the substratum without the cognition of 
its specific feature (adhisthana-vide§ajnanam, tatsamanya- 
jhanam). According to Advaita, only three conditions are 
invariably present in all cases of error. They are: (1) the 
substratum whose generic feature alone is perceived, 
(2) avidya, the material cause of error, which suppresses the 
true and suggests the false, and (3) the impression due to 
the previous experience of the object superimposed. Depen¬ 
ding upon the particular type of error that arises, other 
conditions stated above are sometimes present and some¬ 
times absent. Consider the case of the perception of akada 
as blue by all of us. To see akada as blue is a case of error 
which takes place in spite of the absence of conditions such 
as pramana-do$a, prameya-do§a, and pramatr-doqa. All of us 
see akada as blue, though none of us suffer from any defect 
in the visual sense; and so there is no defect in the instru¬ 
ment of cognition. Since there is no similarity between 
akada and blue colour, there is no defect in the object. Nor 
is there the defect in the cognizer such as fear, desire, etc. to 
be a condition of this error. Since this error takes place 
notwithstanding the absence of these conditions, it is wrong 


92. See Vedantaparibha§ci, p. 50. 
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to say that these conditions are necessary for the occurrence 
of error. While the residual impression caused by the 
previous cognition of the superimposed object is necessary, 
Advaita insists that the thing cognized earlier need not be 
real (satya-vastu ). The residual impression of an illusory 
object experienced earlier may as well serve the purpose. 
To mistake a piece of rope for a snake in a given situation, 
it is enough if a child, for example, has the impression of a 
snake in its mind caused by its experience of a toy-snake. 
The given substratum alone, e.g. shell, will not do, even 
though it is necessary, for the occurrence of error. In 
addition to it, avidya is required. The substratum, whose 
generic feature alone is cognized without its specific nature 
and which does not undergo any change whatsoever, serves 
as the ground for the superimposition of an illusory object 
thereon by avidya which undergoes modification. A material 
cause is one which has the capacity to give rise to an effect 
in its own being. 98 If so, the substratum and avidya , each 
in its own way, serve as the material cause. While the 
substratum which does not undergo any change is the 
transfigurative material cause (yivartopadana-karana), avidya 
which is subject to modification is the transformative 
material cause ( parinarnyupadana-karana ) of error. It is m 
the very being of the shell which is the unchanging 
substratum that the illusory snake appears. So shell is the 
transfigurative material cause of error. Since avi ya 
through modification projects the appearance of silver, it is 
the transformative material cause. 

Some of the objections raised against the Advaita theory 
of anirvacaniya-khyati may now be considered. There is 
first of all the objection that the Advaitin cannot avoid 
anyatha-khyati. If the Advaitin does not admit that one 
thing appears as another, e.g. shell as silver, he pannot 


93 . " up ad Mata hi svatmani karyajanihetutvam. 
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account for the erroneous cognition of the object, the 
ensuing activity, and the sublating cognition. In so far as 
he admits error, the volitional activity that follows it, and 
-the sublating cognition, it amounts to accepting, the critic 
argues, that one thing is perceived as something different. 9 4 
This objection does not hold good. There is no need to 
accept anyatha-khyati for the purpose of explaining the 
cognition of the object, e g. shell-silver, and what follows 
thereafter. If anyatha-khyati would be sufficient to account 
for the cognition of shell as silver, then one could as well argue 
in terms of anyatha-khyati that clay is seen as pot in the 
same way as shell is seen as silver; and this would rule out 
the necessity of admitting the creation of a pot from clay. 9 6 
This, however, is not acceptable to those who uphold 
anyatha-khyati as well as those who are sympathetic towards 
it. 9 6 The point insisted on by the Advaitin here is this : 
just as we say that a pot is created in (from) clay, even so 
silver is created in the shell.. A person perceives the silver 
created in the shell, tries to pick it up, and realizes as a 
result of the sublating cognition that the silver seen by him 
is not the real silver, but only an illusory one. It cannot be 
said that the shell-silver comes into existence without a 
cause ( akaranaka ). 97 Just as there is the causal aggregate 

i 

94. See Ramanuja, $rlbha$ya, p. 181. “ anyathabhanabhyupaga- 

madeva khyali-pravrtti-badha-bhramatuanamupapatteh. ” 

95. See &&BV, p. 322: “ yadyanyatha-khyalyaiva iuktirajatapratiti- 
nirvahafi, tarhi tayaiva mrdghafadipratiti-nirvahopiti ghatadikaryot- 
pattyabhyupagamopi vyarthali...” 

96. Though Ramanuja is committed to yathartha-khyali, he is very 
much inclined towards anyatha-khyati. He says that all those 
who advocate other theories of error will have to admit in the 
final stage the principle of anyatha-khyati. See his $ribha$ya, 

p. 182. 

97. Ramanuja remarks that the indeterminable shell-silver is not 
only atyanlaparidrsfa, but also akaranaka-. See his Sribha§ya, 
p. 182. 
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consisting of the stick, the wheel, water, etc., to account for 
the creation of a pot from clay, even so there is the causal 
aggregate such as the substratum, its' bright and white 
features, avidya, the residual impression of silver previously 
experienced, for the creation of silver in the shell which is 
in front. 

There is again the objection that it is unreasonable to- 
assume the existence of an unperceived indeterminable 
silver; for the silver, when apprehended, is apprehended as 
something real ( paramartha) and not as something indeter¬ 
minable [anirvacanlya) . When the shell-silver is not percei¬ 
ved as indeterminable, why should the Advaitin, 1 he critic 
asks, assume the existence of such an entity? 08 This objec¬ 
tion, too, is of no avail. At the time of perception the 
shell-silver is perceived as real; and this is the reason why 
the person concerned tries to pick it up. That it is indeter¬ 
minable is known only later on as a result of the sublating 
cognition. A pot, for example, though non-existent before 
its production and after its destruction, is seen as real at the 
time when it exists. Because it is non-existent at other 
times, it is not seen as non-existent even while it exists. In 
the .same way, though the person realizes later on that the / 
' silver seen by him earlier is indeterminable, when he percei¬ 
ves it, he perceives it as something real or existent {para- 1 
martha ). Since what is unreal cannot be perceived and since 
what is real cannot suffer contradiction, the Advaitin, 
on the basis of both perceptio n (pratiti) and sublation 
(badha ), is justified in his view that the shell-silver is- 
indeterminable as either real or unreal." 

The critic argues that the nature of shell-silver may be 
determined as both real and unreal on the ground that the. 
shell-silver is real at the time of perception and unreal at 

t 

98. !>ribha$ya,‘ p. 182. 

99. See &&BV; p. 323. 
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the time of sublation. It is, therefore, wrong to say, accor¬ 
ding to the critic, that it is indeterminable. Even this 
objection is untenable. One and the same entity cannot be 
both real (sat) and unreal ( asat ). What is sat can never be 
asat at the same time or at a later time. As stated earlier, 
there is no sublation for what is real; and what is unreal 
cannot be perceived. Since the shell-silver is both perceived 
and sublated, it cannot be both sat and asat'; on the contrary, 
it must be different from both sat and asat: that is, it should 
be characterized as sadasadvilaksana or anirvacaniya . 100 

Even if it is conceded for the sake of argument that a 
unique silver is created in the shell at the time of its percep¬ 
tion, the Advaitin, the critic urges, has to accept anyatha - 
khyati, for the newly created silver which is not real 
(aparamartha) appears as real ( paramartha ) at the time of its 
perception. Even this argument is not acceptable. The 
person “ concerned perceives the silver, ' which is newly 
created in the shell, as silver. To perceive silver as silver 
is not anyatha-khyati.\ The difference between the shell- 
silver and the real silver is not in respect of their form 
(i akara ), for both are silver. If. the former were to have a 
- fofm different from that of the latter, it would not be cogni- 
\ zed as silver. Though both are silver, they are differen- 
\ dated by their qualifications . 101 , While the shell-silver is 
the not-redl- silver (aparamartha-rajata), the other one is the 
real-silver (paramartha-rajata). Since the silver in the shell, 
when apprehended, is apprehended as silver, there is no 
question of anyatha-khyati ; and that it is not paramartha is 
known pot at the time of its perception, but only later on. 
» It may be noted here that the reality that belongs to the 


100. Ibid., p. 323 : “ sato badhayogadasalah pratltyayogdcca, pratiya- 
manasyw badhyamdnasyaca anirvacaniyalvam ityuktatvat. ” 

101. Ibid., p. 323: “ paramarthdparamartha-rajatayorakarabheda- 

bhavat. akarabhede sati bhramasyaiva utpattyasambhavdt. ” 
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substratum, viz the shell, is seen in the superimposed silver, 
and so the latter is perceived and spoken of as real at the 
time of erroneous cognition. 10 2 Sublation of shell-silver is 
possible only because of the fact that its reality is something 
borrowed from the given substratum. If the shell-silver 
were real, it can never be sublated. 

To sum up: according to Advaita, (1,) the object of 
erroneous perception which is immediate is something 
ontologically unique, being different from both sat and asat, 
i.e. it is anirvacaniya ; (2) it exists only at the time of its 

perception in the place where it is seen ; (3) it comes into 

existence from avidya, which is its material cause, simul¬ 
taneously with its cognition ; and it disappears along with 
its cognition when avidya which is their source is removed 
by the right knowledge of the object; and (4) such an 
entity which is “private” is called pratibhasika for the pur¬ 
pose of differentiating it from other “public” objects iJvhich 
are said to be vyavaharika. 


102. See VedQntaparibhafcl, p. 49. See also &&BV, p. 327. 
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Chapter III 


NATURE OF REALITY 
1 

Brahman which' 1 is the ultimate reality is defined in two 
ways—in terms of its essential nature as well as accidental 
attributes superimposed thereon. That is the essential 
nature of a thing which is present in that thing so long as it 
lasts and distinguishes it from the rest; but an accidental 
attribute of a thing remains in that thing only for a time 
and differentiates it from others. These two kinds of 
definition are called svarupa-laksana and tatastha-lak§ana. 
tfruti texts which say that Brahman is real, knowledge, 
infinite, and bliss define Brahman in terms of its essential 
nature. 2 3 Since Brahman is free from attributes ( nirguna ), 
“bliss”, “knowledge”, etc. are not the attributes of Brahman, 
but they constitute the essential nature of Brahman. Words 
such as ‘‘bliss”, “knowledge”, are not used in these texts in 
the qualifying sense, but in the defining sense with a view 
to differentiate Brahman from everything else. The druti 
text, which says that Brahman is “that from which these 
beings are born, that by which they live, and that into 
which they finally enter,” 8 defines Brahman in terms of 

1. See Vedantaparibliaqa, pp. 114-115: “ svarupameva lak§anarh 

svarupalak§anam “ tafastkalakfanarh nama yavallak$yakalam - 
anavasthitatve sati yat vydvartakath tadevo ** 

2. TU, II, i, 1; III, vi, 1. 

3. Ibid., Ill, i, 1. ' 
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■ certain accidental attributes which make Brahman rela¬ 
tional, even though Brahman in itself is non-dual and, 
therefore, non-relational. As the source and support of the 
world. Brahman comes to be related to the world, though 
from the absolute standpoint Brahman alone is, without any 
second to it. While the definition per accidens ( tatastha - 
lak§ana) of Brahman is from the relative standpoint, the 
definition by essential nature (svarupa-laksana) is from the 
absolute standpoint. There is also a methodological 
device in offering the twofold definition of Brahman. It is 
easy for a beginner to understand the nature of Brahman 
when it is defined as the cause and support of the world 
in terms of accidental attributes superimposed thereon. 
In view of the logical difficulties which arise in the 
employment of the categories such as causality with regard 
to Brahman, the ultimate reality, attributes like the causality 
of the world superimposed on Brahman are subsequently 
withdrawn; and then Brahman is defined in terms of its 
essential nature as real, knowledge, infinite, and bliss. The 
technique involved in the explanation of the Absolute in this 
way, first through the attributes superimposed thereon and 
then through the denial 1 of them for bringing out its essential 
nature, is known as the method of superimposition 
iadhyaropa) and denial ( apavada ). 4 5 

Manidana states the essential nature of Brahman in the 
opening verse of his Brahmasiddhi. 6 Brahman is of the 
nature of bliss (anandani). Being infinite, it is one ( ekam )• 

It is of the nature of knowledge ( vijnanam ). It is eternal, 
i.e. it has no end and beginning ( amrtam , ajarn ). It is 
ak§aram not only in the sense that it is immutable, but also 
in the sense that it is of the nature of sound ( Sabdatmakam ). 

It is, indeed, all this world ( sarvam ), because it is the source 
of everything ; and yet it is different from all this ( asarvam). 

1 Being non-dual, it is the perfection of security ( abhayam ). 

4. See BS, Part I, 26. 

5. BS, Part I, p. 1. 
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2 

According to the C-handogya Upani$ad, Brahman which 
is infinite is bliss. 6 The Taittiriya Upanisad says thatBhrgu 
understood bliss to be Brahman. 7 If the infinite Brahman, 
as stated in these texts, is of the nature of bliss, what does 
the word “bliss” mean? The direct or primary sense of the 
word “bliss” is happiness. Is it possible to construe its 
meaning negatively? Mandana examines at great length 
two views which, giving up the primary meaning of this 
term, explain it negatively, and rejects them. While 
according to one view bliss is absence of misery, according 
to the other bliss is absence of desire. We shall consider 
these two views one after another. 

Two reasons are given to show why “bliss” can be 
interpreted negatively as absence of misery {dupkhdbhdva). 
If bliss which is Brahman is happiness in the positive sense 
of the term, the longing for happiness on the part of anyone 
is due to attachment (i rdga ). The pursuit of anything due 
to attachment will only strengthen bondage; it will not be 
helpful to overcome bondage. The Upanisad says that 
Brahman-realization is possible for one who is calm, self- 
controlled, and withdrawn, 8 and not for one who is given to 
attachment. Attachment is possible only with regard to 
jwhat is positive and not / what is negative. Unlike the 
.longing for happiness, the desire for the absence, of misery 
which is negative is not born of attachment. So it is 
preferable to explain the term “bliss” negatively as absence 
of misery. Further, absence of misery is quite often referred 
to as happiness, as when we say that a person who is free 
from hunger and other kinds of misery is happy. On the 
basis of the above interpretation it is argued that druti texts 
which speak of Brahman as bliss refer to the state of reality 

6. VII, xxiii, 1. 

7. Ill, vi, 1. 

8. BU, IV, iv, 23. 
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marked by the total absence of all miseries. So the word 
“bliss-’, according to this argument, means absence of 
misery. 9 

The negative interpretation of bliss or happiness as 
absence of misery is untenable for several reasons. First of 
all, if absence of misery itself is happiness, it should not be 
possible for one to experience pleasure and pain simultane¬ 
ously. However, pleasure and pain are sometimes experi¬ 
enced together as in the case of a man who, afflicted by the 
scorching heat of the sun, experiences pleasure and pain at 
the same time when he is hip-deep in water. It is no 
argument to say that even though the person experiences 
pain in one part of the body which is exposed to the sun, 
he experiences happiness in another part of the body which 
is immersed in water and which is free from misery. If 
this argument were sound, one could as well argue that a 
person who experiences pain in one sense-organ is happy, 
because there is the absence of pain in the other part of his 
body. The absurdity of the argument is obvious. Secondly, 
consider the following case which clearly shows that 
happiness is altogether different from absence of misery. A 
person, let us say, who is free from misery is 1 given a rose. 
He smells it, enjoys its fragrance, and experiences happiness. 
Since there is already absence of misery in him, which is 
happiness according to this view, it will be difficult on the 
basis of this view to account for his experience of happiness 
caused by the fragrance of the smell. Thirdly, the negative 
interpretation is inconsistent with the experience of grades 
of happiness derived from different objects and through 
different means. If all that is to be attained is the removal 
of a particular kind of misery, say hunger, why should 
there be the search for rich and tasty food ? So bliss or 
happiness is not just absence of misery. 10 

9. BS, Part I, p. 1. 

10. BS, Part I, p. 2. 
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The argument that the longing for bliss which is 
Brahman is due to attachment ( raga) and that the pursuit 
of anything due to attachment will only strengthen bondage 
rather than loosen it is untenable as it ignores the 
distinction between desire ( iccha ) and attachment {raga). 
Ignorance ( avidya) is the cause of attachment which is an 
intense and passionate longing for the impermanent and 
impure objects of pleasure. The desire for the highest bliss 
which arises in the tranquil mind of the seekers of truth is 
different from attachment. This point can be elucidated by 
citing an analogous case. Realizing the futility of the 
things of the world, a person becomes detached ; and his 
detachment is called udvega. and not dvesa which means 
hatred. One may turn away from a thing because of 
hatred or detachment. It will be an abuse of language to 
say that a person intent on Brahman-realization becomes 
withdrawn because of the hatred of the things of the world 
{samsara-dve§a) . The longing for bliss which is Brahman is 
not raga any more than turning away from the world of 
bondage is dvesa. 11 The druti text 12 which says that one 
should be calm, self-controlled, and withdrawn counsels, 
indeed, the giving up of all desires except the one for Brah¬ 
man which is bliss. Manu says : cc To be filled with desires 
is not commendable; but still in this (i.e. in the matter^ of 
Brahman-realization) not to have desire is not possible. 

We shall now consider the second view according to 
which bliss is absence of desire ( kamabhava ). This view is 
sought to be maintained on the following ground. Desire is 
the root cause of misery. A person who has desires unful¬ 
filled is miserable; and he is happy only when they are 
removed. Desires can be removed or extinguished only by 

11. BS, Part I, p. 3. 

12. BU, IV, iv, 23. 

13. Manu, II, 2. 
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enjoying the objects to which they are related. Since a 
person experiences happiness when his desires are removed 
through fulfilment, happiness, it is argued, is nothing but 
absence of desire. 14 

• thlS arg L Urnen t is not acceptable to Mandana. It 

leads tn th T^ en J°y men t of the desired objec 

On the r ment ° fdesire and thereby its -tincuo- 
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peraesx ^ tts&t that, the sa®® 

Mandana quotes th ^ ^ str °nger. In this connec \o , 
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"Eg*** into the 
o F the object desired ; this is, indeed, the only 
desirable course to be adopted for rooting out desire. 

If happiness means absence or non-existence of desire 
(kamabhava), how are we to understand this “non-existence 
of desire ”? Maiidana argues that, if we take the expression 

“ non-existence of desire ” generally without any specitica- 
tion 16 and say that it means happiness, it leads to a s - 
dity. Consider the following case. A person who as no 
desired a certain object attains and enjoys it. In t e J 
orior to enjoyment ( pUrvavastha), there is the non-exi 
rf desire. In the state of enjoyment (bhogtvastha), the 
latent desire, which blossoms at the time of the attainme 
of the object, comes to be extinguished in the process 
enjoyment, i.e. there is the absence of desire in this state. 


14. BS, Part I, p. 2. 

15. Togasutra-bha§ya, 2-15. 

16. t.e. a s kamnbhava-matram. 
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The non-existence of desire continues in the state subse¬ 
quent to enjoyment {uttaravastha ). 17 In short, non-existence 
of desire is common to all the three states. If we accept 
the view that happiness is nothing but absence of desire, we 
should say, however absurd it may be, that the person 
enjoys happiness in all the three states. This is not true to 
experience. The truth is that the person considers himself 
happy only in the state of enjoyment. 

Mandana argues that the expression “non-existence of 
desire” cannot be understood in the sense of kama- 
pradhvamsabhava, i. e. the posterior non-existence of desire 
due to destruction. Since pradhvamsabhava has a beginning, 
but no end, it is common to the state of enjoyment and the 
state subsequent to enjoyment. If subsequent non-existence 
of desire is happiness, it follows that there is happiness both 
in the state of enjoyment and in the state which follows it. 
But this is not borne out by experience, for the person 
considers himself happy only in the state of enjoyment. If 
it be said, with a view to differentiate the state of enjoy¬ 
ment from the other states, that the latent desire which 
sprouts out at the time of the attainment of the object is 
not extinguished in the state of enjoyment, it would lead to 
a conclusion glaringly at variance with our experience. 
Desire, according to the view which we are examining 
here, is of the nature of misery. If desire sprouts out, 
instead of dying, at the time of enjoyment, we have to say 
that a person in the state of enjoyment is miserable, while 
he is happy in the other two states characterized by the 
absence of misery. But this is not warranted by expe¬ 
rience. 18 

Further, it is because of the prior experience of happi¬ 
ness that desire arises leading to a certain activity for the 


17. See BS, Part II, p. 9. 

18. BS, Part I, p. 3. 
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enjoying the objects to which they are related. Since a 
person experiences happiness when his desires are removed 
through fulfilment, happiness, it is argued, is nothing but 
absence of desire . 14 


Even this argument is not acceptable to Mandana. It 
is not the case that the enjoyment of the desired object 
leads to the fulfilment of desire and thereby its extinction. 
On the contrary, enjoyment which is repeatedly sought 
after becomes a habit with the result that the same desire 
persists growing stronger and stronger. In this connection, 
Mandana quotes the author of the Togasutra-bhasya, who 
says : “ Desires grow keeping pace with their enjoyment; 
accordingly, the ability of the sense-organs also grows. ” 18 
Further, it is wrong to say that desire can be removed 
only through the enjoyment of the object desired. It is 
possible to remove desire through an insight into the 
worthlessness of the object desired ; this is, indeed, the only 
desirable course to be adopted for rooting out desire. 

\ 

If happiness means absence or non-existence of desire 
(kamabhava), how are we to understand this <f non-existence 
of desire ”? Mandana argues that, if we take the expression 
“ non-existence of desire ” generally without any speci ca 
tion 16 and say that it means happiness, it leads to absur¬ 
dity. Consider the following case. A person who has not 
desired a certain object attains and enjoys it. In the sta e 
prior to enjoyment ( pUrvavastha), there is the non-existen 
of desire. In the state of enjoyment {bhogavastha ), 
latent desire, which blossoms at the time of the attamme 
of the object, comes to be extinguished in the P roce ^ s 
enjoyment, i.e. there is the absence of desire in this state. 


14. BS, Part I, p. 2. 

15. Togasutra-bhasya, 2-15. 

16. i.e. as kamabhava-malram. 
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The non-existence of desire continues in the state subse¬ 
quent to enjoyment {uttaravastha ). 1 7 In short, non-existence 
of desire is common to all the three states. If we accept 
the view that happiness is nothing but absence of desire, we 
should say, however absurd it may be, that the person 
enjoys happiness in all the three states. This is not true to 
experience. The truth is that the person considers himself 
happy only in the state of enjoyment. 

Mandana argues that the expression “non-existence of 
desire ” cannot be understood in the sense of kama- 
pradhvamsabhava, i. e. the posterior non-existence of desire 
due to destruction. Since pradhvamsabhava has a beginning, 
but no end, it is common to the state of enjoyment and the 
state subsequent to enjoyment. If subsequent non-existence 
of desire is happiness, it follows that there is happiness both 
in the state of enjoyment and in the state which follows it. 
But this is not borne out by experience, for the person 
considers himself happy only in the state of enjoyment. If 
it be said, with a view to differentiate the state of enjoy¬ 
ment from the other states, that the latent desire which 
sprouts out at the time of the attainment of the object is 
not extinguished in the state of enjoyment, it would lead to 
a conclusion glaringly at variance with our experience. 
Desire, according to the view which we are examining 
here, is of the nature of misery. If desire sprouts out, 
instead of dying, at the time of enjoyment, we have to say 
that a person in the state of enjoyment is miserable, while 
he is happy in the other two states characterized by the 
absence of misery. But this is not warranted by expe¬ 
rience. 18 

Further, it is because of the prior experience of happi¬ 
ness that desire arises leading to a certain activity for the 

17. See BS, Part II, p. 9. 

18. BS, Part I, p. 3. 
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purpose of fulfilling desire. If we desire certain things 
straight away in this life, even though we do not know how 
we come to have those desires, it is because of the experience 
of happiness in the previous life. For example, the desire 
for milk and the ensuing activity to satisfy the desire on the 
part of a newly born calf have to be explained in terms of 
the experience of happiness it had in its previous life. Since 
desire arises because of the prior experience of happiness, it 
is wrong to equate happiness with the extinction of desire . 1 9 
There is yet another point to be stressed to show that absence 
of desire is not happiness. Absence of desire in certain cases 
turns out to be a source of misery. Gases of persons who 
are afflicted and feel miserable when they have lost the de¬ 
sire for certain objects of pleasurable experience are not 
wanting. If they feel miserable, it is because of the fact that 
in the absence of desire they do not have the capacity 
for the enjoyment of objects. For instance, a person suffe¬ 
ring from bile {pitta) has no desire for food ; he is one who 
is free from desire ( nivrtta-kama ) so far as food is concerned. 
However, he does not feel happy, though there is the 
absence of desire for food in him. It means that absence of 
desire itself is not happiness . 20 


The primary meaning of the word “bliss” contained in 
iruti texts such as “He knew bliss to be Brahman” is happi¬ 
ness. There is no justification to interpret it negatively as 
absence of misery ( duhkhabhava ) or absence of desire ( kama - 
bhava)„ giving up the primary meaning of the term. n 
construing the meaning of the phrase “ the hamlet on t e 
Ganges ” {gahgayafn gho§ah ) we adopt the secondary sense 
in the place of the primary sense. In this case, the primary 
meaning is incompatible with the testimony of perception. 
It is this conflict with another pramana that necessitates the 


19. Ibid. 

20 . Ibtd. 
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adoption of the secondary meaning of the expression “ gang- 
ay am ghosah Since Sruti is the only source of knowledge 
of Brahman, there is no scope for conflict between the evi¬ 
dence of druti and that of other pramanas . 21 Where uruti 
is the pramana, we must, observes Mandana, take the sense 
conveyed by it directly . 22 However, if there is the necessity 
to adopt the secondary meaning instead of the primary 
meaning in the case of a particular Sruti text, it arises not 
because of the need to conform to the evidence of some other 
pramana, but because of the need to accord with the purport 
of the texts as revealed by the sixfold criteria. In interpre¬ 
ting sruti texts, one is not at liberty to adopt the primary or 
the secondary meaning according to one’s convenience. 
While there is no difficulty in interpreting the word “bliss” 
contained in iruti texts in the primary sense, the attempt to 
explain it negatively as absence of misery or absence of 
desire by giving up the primary sense, leads to several diffi¬ 
culties. Moreover, experience, observes Mandana, testifies 
to the fact that happiness is something different from the 
absence of misery and the extinction of desire. It is wrong 
to deny what is experienced inwardly by all of us . 28 

Let us now examine the view that bliss is a negative 
attribute of Brahman. Attributes are of two kinds—positive 
and negative, While '* grossness ”, “ redness ”, etc. stand 
for positive qualities, “absence of grossness”, “birthlessness , 
and so on do not stand for anything positive. A positive 
attribute ( bhavarupa-dharma) should be reckoned as something 
different from the substance in which it inheres, but not so 
a negative attribute. If “bliss” is interpreted as a positive 
attribute of Brahman, it leads to dualism, for in addition to 

21. See BS, Part II, p. 11. 

22. BS, Part I, p. 3 : “ Sabdapramatiake cayathaiabdath pratipattir- 
yukta.” 

23. BS, Part I, p. 3 : “ tasmatpralyatmavedaniya-sukhapratyakhyana- 

mayuktam .” 
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Brahman there is bliss which is its attribute. If it is explai¬ 
ned as a negative attribute ( abhavarupa-dharma ) indicating 
absence of misery in Brahman, there is no scope for dualism. 
It is, therefore, argued that the word “bliss”, which occurs 
in druti, texts, may be interpreted as a negative attribute 
of Brahman without prejudice to non-dualism . 2 4 Two 
other reasons are given in support of this view. The druti 
text, “Brahman is knowledge and bliss ,” 25 should be inter¬ 
preted in accordance with the central thesis of non-dualism. 
Brahman which is one cannot have twofold nature. It 
cannot be of the nature of knowledge as well as of the nature 
of bliss. To say that Brahman has dual nature or form is to 
invite dualism. This difficulty will not arise if “bliss” is 
interpreted as a negative attribute of Brahman. Just as the 
word “not-gross” in the druti text, “Neither gross, nor fine, 
nor short ...” 28 refers to the absence of grossness in Brahman, 
even so the word “bliss” means absence of misery in Brah¬ 
man. So the druti text which says that “Brahman is know¬ 
ledge and bliss”, according to this explanation, refers to the 
absence of misery in Brahman which is of the nature of 
knowledge. Further, the words “knowledge” and “bliss” 
convey two different meanings. If they convey the same 
meaning, two words are unnecessary in the same druti text. 
How can there be oneness ( ekatvam ) when two different 
positive aspects are conveyed by these two words ? This 
difficulty, it is claimed, can be overcome if the word “bliss 
is explained as a negative attribute of Brahman . 2 7 

This interpretation, says Magana, is wrong. When we 
say, “ The sun is excellent and bright ,” 28 the words 

24. BS, Part I, p. 4. 

25. BU, III, ix, 28. 

26. BU, III, viii, 8. 

27. BS, Part I, p. 5. 

28. " prakr$tati prakaiah savita.” 
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“excellent” and “bright” are not synonyms. Nevertheless, 
the excellence in the sun is not different from its brightness, 
nor is brightness different from its excellence. The two wor s 
are intended to convey a remarkable brightness of the sun. 
Similarly the words “bliss” and “knowledge” which occur m 
the iruti text are not synonyms. Nevertheless, knowle ge m 
this case is not different from bliss; and bliss too is not 
different from knowledge. The two words are intende to 
convey the sense that Brahman is knowledge highest, iss 
highest. So the iruti text, “Brahman is knowledge an 
bliss ,” 2 9 does not mean that Brahman has dual nature; on * e 
contrary, it conveys the sense that knowledge highest is bliss 
par excellence and that Brahman is knowledge and bliss. Since 
the positive sense of the word ‘‘bliss” as conveyed by the iruti 
text holds good, there is' no need to explain it as a nega¬ 
tive attribute of Brahman. Since Brahman is nirguna , it is 
as much free from negative attributes as it is from positive 
attributes. 

There are reasons in support of the view that bliss or 
happiness is positive and not negative. The empinca 
pleasure ( laukikananda ) is only a particularization of the 
highest bliss ( paramananda ). The latter, of which empiric * 1 
pleasure is only a fragment, should be conceived positive y 
and not negatively. Only a positive category admits o 
specification and determination. The more and the less are 
possible only in the case of a positive category. Only if t e 
highest bliss is positive in nature (bhava-rupa) , the view t at 
empirical pleasure is a particularization of the highest b iss 
is tenable. Moreover, we speak of grades of happiness, 
and this will be possible only if happiness is positive in 
character. There can be no gradations with regard to 
non-existence. Brahman or the Self is bliss, because it is 
the seat of supreme love. The Brhadaranyaka says: The 


29. BU, III, ix, 28. 
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self is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
everything else, and is innermost.” 80 Yajnavalkya 
argues that husband, wife, progeny, wealth, etc. are 
dear for the sake of the Self and not because of any 
intrinsic value in themselves, for all of them subserve 
the purpose of the Self. 8 1 There is also the evidence of 
experience in support of this. For all creatures incl¬ 
uding the smallest insects, the Self is dear. The love of 
one's own Self is nowhere more evident and better 
expressed than in the desire of every creature, " Let me 
not go out of existence ; let me live for ever. ” This 
love of the Self is intelligible only if the Self is the locus 
of felicity. The Self is dear to everyone, because it is of 
the nature of bliss. If it is not of the nature of bliss, 
our attitude towards it would be different. A person is 
averse to that which causes unhappiness and indifferent 
to that which causes neither happiness nor unhappiness. 
But he is interested in, and attracted by, that which is 
the source of happiness and seat of felicity. 8 2 

With a view to show that bliss is self-luminous, let 
us first consider some of the objections raised with 
regard to our knowledge of bliss. If Brahman or the Self 
is bliss, it is asked whether bliss is known or not known. 
If it is known, then it is different from the knower, and 
so there arises dualism. In that case, grammatical co¬ 
ordination (samanadhikaranya) between the self or knower 
and bliss as stated in the druti text, " Brahman is 
bliss, ” 88 (anandam brahma ) is not tenable. Nor can they 
be related as substance and attribute. If bliss is an 
attribute of the knowing self or Brahman, there arises 
dualism, because an attribute is different from that in 

30. BU, I, iv, 8. 

31. BU, IV, v, 6 . 

32. BS, Part I, p. 5. 

33 . BU, III, ix, 28. 
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which it inheres as its attribute. If it be said with a view 
to avoid these difficulties that bliss is not cognizable 
even though it exists, its existence is as good as its non¬ 
existence ; it would, indeed, cease to be a value worthy 
of attainment. In short, according to this argument, if 
bliss is known, dualism is inevitable, and if it cannot be 
known at all, it ceases to be a value sought after by a 
person. 8 4 

The objections raised above can be answered if first 
of all we consider the problem of cognition and then of 
the knower. Is cognition, Maijdana asks, known or not 
known ? It cannot be said that cognition is not known. 
Like light, it manifests other objects and also illumines 
itself. An object is said to be known when there is 
neither doubt (safhdaya) about its nature, nor erroneous 
cognition ( viparyaya ) of it. For example, when we deter¬ 
mine the nature of the object in front to be such-and-such 
without any doubt whether it is a shell or silver, or when 
we do not mistake it for something else, we say that the 
object is known. In the same way, cognition manifests 
itself at the time of revealing the object with the result 
that we have neither doubt about it nor mistaken aware¬ 
ness of it as soon as it takes place. If cognition were not 
known at the time when it reveals the object, then one 
would either doubt or deny one’s cognition soon after 
knowing an object. But no one doubts or denies in this 
manner. Though it cannot be said that cognition is not 
known, there are, however, difficulties in holding the 
view that cognition is known. If cognition is known, it 
becomes an object of cognition. But there is no evidence 
for a cognition revealing another cognition as its vobject. 
Further, if one cognition in order to be known requires 
another cognition, it will lead to infinite regress, for the 
second cognition in its turn will require a third cognition 

, ,34. BS, Part I, pp. 3-4. 
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to be revealed by it, and so on. So Manidana concludes 
that the answer to the question whether cognition is 
known or not known must be that it is both known and 
not known : it is known, because it is self-luminous ; and 
it is not known, because, unlike other objects, it is not 
an object of cognition. 80 

Is the self, the knower, known or not known ? It 
cannot be said that the knower is not known. If the 
knower is not known, cognition itself is not possible. 
Further, the knower has relation with the object known 
and the resulting cognition. When we say, “ This is 
known by me,” it is obvious that the knower is related 
to a certain object and also the resulting cognition. If 
the knower is not known, the twofold relation of the 
knower is not possible. Such a relation, however, is 
necessary. In the absence of a such a relation there 
will be no difference between one’s cognition and another 
person’s cognition. Though we have to say that the 
self, the knower, is not unknown, there is nevertheless 
difficulty in holding the view that it is known. If it is 
known, it is different from the knower, for one and the 
same entity cannot be both the knower and the known 
at the same time in the same cqgnitive operation. If it 
is different from the knower, it must be insentient like a 
pot. Since it has to be admitted that the self, the 
knower, is known though it is not cognizable in the 
usual sense of the term, Mapdana concludes that the 
self-luminosity of the Self which is the knower is its 
cognizability. 8 6 

! 

Maijdana answers the objections raised with regard 
tp our knowledge of bliss in the light of what has been 
said above. Brahman is self-luminous. Bliss is not 

35. Ibid., p. 4. j 

36. BS, Part I, p. 4. “ atmaprakaiataivct tasya sarhvedyata. ” 
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different from Brahman, because it constitutes the very 
nature of Brahman. Since Brahman is self-luminous, it 
is tantamount to saying that bliss is self-luminous. If 
we say that bliss is cognizable, it is because of its self- 
luminosity. It is not cognizable as an object of know^ 
ledge. ' So the charge that dualism ^arises, if bliss is 
known, does not hold good; also the objection that if 
bliss is not known it ceases to be a value i^s untenable, 
for being self-luminous it is cognizable. 87 

It may be argued that unalloyed happiness is 
nowhere experienced. Pleasure is always mixed with 
pain. No one experiences pleasure or pain alone ; but 
everyone experiences both pleasure and pain. It follows, 
according to this argument, that the.Advaita view of 
• mok§a or Brahman-realization as a state of unconditioned 
bliss is untenable. Maijdana rejects this argument on 
^ the ground that there is not even the slightest trace of 
misery in the state of release. The Brhaddranyaka says : 
“Verily, Brahman is fearless. He who knows this 
becomes the fearless Brahman." 88 There can be no 
■ ■ trace of fear in Brahman, for it is incompatible with 
bliss which constitutes the nature of Brahman. It is 
wellknown that where there is fear there is no happiness, 
for fear is the source of suffering and sorrow. A state 
of bliss is free from fear, and therefore free from sorrow 
and pain. It cannot be said that though fear is not 
inherent in Brahman it may be caused by an agent yet 
to come, for there is no second to Bfahman. Fear is 
engendered by the thought and presence of the other. 
It disappears wheh_ one realizes that there is nothing else 
besides Brahman-Atman of which one has to be afraid. 

37. BS, Part I, p. 4: “ tathd brahman ah svatmaprakai asyanandasoa- 
bhavo na saihvedyah , karmatvabhavdt. na ca asathvedyqfr, svapra- 
kaSatvaL ” 

38. IV, iv, 25. 
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That is why the Brhadaranyaka says, “ Assuredly, it is 
from a second that fear arises. ” 8 0 Brahman, the ultimate 
reality, is non-dual; hence it is unconditioned, infinite 
bliss. The state of mok§a or Brahman-realization is not 
a mixture of pleasure and pain, but is pure bliss. 40 

/ 

3 

The Upanisad says that Brahman is " one only with¬ 
out a second.” 41 The advocates of plurality argue that 
iruti. speaks of the ultimate reality as one in the figura¬ 
tive and not in the real sense. On the basis of such an 
interpretation they argue that plurality is real. This 
contention, Mafldana says, is wrong. According to 
Advaita, oneness alone is real, and plurality, wherever 
mentioned, is used figuratively. The world of plurality 
is not real as it is dependent on may a. This is evident 
from the JJpani^ad which says : “ Indra goes about in 

many forms through maya ,” 42 Since the one reality 
appears as many due to maya r it is wrong to say that 
oneness'is used figuratively in druti texts. On the cont¬ 
rary, the use of plurality alone is figurative, because 
plurality is not ultimately real. The Upanisad categori¬ 
cally denies plurality when it says: “In it there is 
no diversity.” 48 Even the cognition of plurality 
is condemned by it, because it declares: “He (who 
sees diversity) goes from death to death.” 44 If th e 
oneness of reality spoken of in druti is figurative, then 
plurality must be real. In that case, the condemnation 

39. I, iv, 2. 

40. BS, Part I, p. 21. 

41. CU, VI, I- 

42. BU , II, v, 19. 

43. Ibid., IV, iv, 19. 

44. Ibid. 
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of plurality by druti is inconsistent. But sruti deprecates 
plurality. Further, since the cognition of plurality is 
erroneous, plurality is not real. That the pluralistic 
universe is not real is also shown in the druti text, “ (He) 
who sees diversity, as were, in it.” 45 Mandana 
remarks that the expression “as it were” (iva) in, this , 
text is to show that our perception of plurality is not . 
real, but illusory. 45 

The druti text which says that Being (i-e. Brahman) 
is “ one only ( ekameva ), without a second ( advitiyam ) 
conveys the idea that reality is one. The repetition of 
the same idea by the two expressions “ ekameva ” and 
“ advitiyam ” implies that there is no diversity at all. 
Mandana observes that the indeclinable “ eva ” through 
its emphasis and “ advitiyam ” imply that reality which 
is one is free from difference in toto. Difference is of 
three kinds— sajatiyd, vijatiya, and svagata. The difference, 
for example, between two trees belonging to the same 
class is called sajatiya-bheda. The difference between tree 
■ and a stone which belong to two different classes is 
known as vijatiya-bheda. Svagata-bheda is internal diffe¬ 
rence, say between the leaves and flowers of a tree. 
The word “ekatn ” excludes sajatiya and svagata-bheda, and 
“ advitiyam" excludes vijatiya-bheda , 47 Brahman, the 
ultimate reality, is devoid of anything of a like kind or 
of a different kind, and has no internal differentiation, 
since all these are empirical distinctions. All differences 
without any exception are denied by the non-dual text, 
because differences, being empirical distinctions, are not 
ultimately real. Since oneness alone is real, it has to be 


45. Ibid. 

46. BS, Part I, p. 6. 

47. See Anandagiri’s gloss on Sankara’s commentary on CU> 
VI. ii, 1. 
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said that reference to plurality is figurative. Hence the 
contention that oneness is used figuratively in druti texts 
does not carry conviction. 48 

One of the arguments adduced in favour of plurality 
is based on the difference in the experience of pleasure 
and pain. While some are happy, others are sorrowful ; 
and there is some order in the matter of experiencing 
pleasure and pain ( bhoga-vyavastha ). The difference in the 
enjoyment of pleasure and pain, according to the 
advocates of plurality, is intelligible only if there is 
difference among the individuals. It follows, according 
to them, that plurality is real and that it cannot be 
denied. 49 

This argument is not convincing. One may readily • 
grant that there does exist some order or principle in the 
matter of experiencing pleasure and pain; but it does 
not follow from this that the difference among the 
individuals is real, for it can be explained by means of 
illusory difference {kalpita-bheda ). This explanation of 
difference offered by the Advaitin also finds a place in 
other systems like Dvaita Vedanta and Jainism which 
are pluralistic. 

According to Dvaita Vedanta, though the jiva is 
atomic in size, it pervades the body through its quality of 
intelligence. When a person is completely immersed in 
the cool stream of the Ganges in the hot season, he 
experiences pleasure in the whole body. This is because 
of the fact that the jiva, according to Dvaita, pervades 
the body by its quality of intelligence. How do the 
Dvaitins explaip the localized experience of pain in a 
particular part of the body, e.g. in the head or in the 

48. BS, Part I, p. 6. 

49. BS, Part I, p. 7. 
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feet ? Being insentient, neither the hea'd nor the feet 
can feel pain. It is only the jiva that experiences 
pleasure or pain. When there is pain in the head alone, 
there is the possibility of the same jiva experiencing pain 
in the foot also, as the intelligence pervades from head 
to foot. With a view to avoid this difficulty, the 
Dvaitins must say that since the intelligence delimited 
by the head remains in that portion alone, the jiva expe¬ 
riences pain only in that part, and that it is not felt in 
the foot where the intelligence is delimited by a different 
part. Here is an explanation in terms of illusory 
difference ( kalpita-bheda ) to account for the sensation of 
pain felt in one part of the body. 

Jainism holds the view that the jiva is neither all- 
pervasive (vibhu) nor atomic ( anu ), but is of the size of 
the body ( ianra-parimana ) with which it is associated, m 
the empirical condition. It means that the jiya has 
dimensions, and is capable of expansion and contraction. 
Though the jiva is simple and devoid of parts, it 
pervades the body through the lustre of intelligence. It 
is an agent ( karta ) as well as an experient ( bhokta ). When 
there is pain in one part of the body, one should com¬ 
plain, on this view, of pain in the x whole body, because _ 
the jiva pervades the whole prganism. On the contrary, 
one complains that one’s head or some other part is 
aching. It is not possible to account for this by suggest¬ 
ing that a particular part experiences pain, for it is the 
jiva rather than a part of the physical body which is the 
enjoyer. The only explanation that will hold good will 
be in terms of illusory difference between the intelligence 
delimited by one part, e.g. head, s where the pain is felt 
and the intelligence delimited by another part where 
pain is not felt. 80 


50 . Ibid. 
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Though the Self is one and all-pervasive according 
of Advaita, the experience of one jiva is not felt by 
another. Just as the Dvaitins and the Jainas argue that 
one part of the body does not experience the feeling 
of pain of another part of the same body, even so 
Advaita holds the view that one jiva does not experience 
the feelings of another jiva, even though the Self is one 
and infinite. According to Advaita, the diversity in 
the experience of pleasure and pain among the jivas can 
be explained, in terms of illusory difference due to the 
internal organ antahkaraija which is the limiting adjunct 
( upadhi ). Maijdana drives home the point by an 
illustration. When a face is reflected in a jewel, a 
sword, and a mirror, one sees difference in colour, shape, 
size, etc., in the images of the face reflected in the three 
different media,, notwithstanding the fact that the 
original of the three images is the same. The difference 
in colour, shape, size, etc., which one notices in the 
images is not due to the original, but to the peculiar 
features of the medium in which the original is reflected. 
Conditioned as it is by the difference in the medium 
which is the upadhi, it is not real. Similarly, the 
difference in the internal organ, which is the upadhi, is, 
responsible for the difference among the jivas in their 
experience of pleasure and pain. The view that one jiva 
does not experience the feelings of another jiva, 
although the Self is one and all-pervasive, is well within 
the bounds of reason and logic. 61 

It is no argument to say that the difference between 
the liberated soul and one in bondage ( mukta-samsari - 
vibhdga ) proves that difference among the jivas is real. 
The explanation given earlier for the difference among 
the jivas in the experience of pleasure and pain also 
holds good here. The happiness or misery of a jiva is 
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due to the nature of the internal organ which serves as- 
its limiting adjunct. The purity or otherwise of the 
limiting adjunct accounts for the happiness or misery of 
the jiva in its empirical condition. The face appears to 
be defiled when it is reflected in a mirror which is not 
clean ; and it is pure if the mirror is pure. In the absence 
of mirror, the face is free from the merits and demerits 
of the mirror. In the same way, a jiva becomes libera¬ 
ted from the pleasant and unpleasant experiences of 
bondage when it is no more under the influence of the 
limiting adjuncts. So it is not possible, says Maijdana, to 
establish the reality of difference on the ground that there. 
is difference between a liberated soul and one in 
bondage. 02 

t 

The. advocates of plurality argue that the knower- 
known relation proves the reality of difference. According 
to them, the Knower is inferred from the known, because 
the latter implies that there is a knower different from it; 
and this difference between the knower and the known 
cannot be denied. Secondly, the capacity to know or 
the power of manifestation ( drkchakti ) inherent in the Self, 
the knower, implies the existence of external objects. 
Objects should be there in the world in order to be reve¬ 
aled as existing by the power of manifestation inherent 
in the kno,wer. Since the knower cannot be the object of 
its own cognitive operation, the object known must be 
different from the knower. In the absence of external 
objects, there will be no need for the cognitive opera¬ 
tion; consequently the power of manifestation of the 
knower, having no work to do, will become futile. The 
advocates of plurality, therefore, argue that the knower- 
known relation conclusively proves the reality of 
difference. 08 

52 . Ibid. 

53 . Ibid. 
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The arguments stated above are not satisfactory. 
First of all, it is wrong to say that the knower is inferred 
from the known. To say that the knower has to be 
inferred from the known means that the existence of the 
knower is not posited as the prior condition of the know¬ 
ledge of objects; if so, it will not be possible to prove 
the existence of external objects at all. Secondly, the 
very process of inferring the knower from the known 
presupposes the knower. Since the knower which is to be 
proved is assumed in the very process of proof, the 
argument is vitiated by the fallacy of petitio principii. 
According to Advaita, though the Self, the knower, is 
not cognizable like a tree or table, it does not remain 
unknown, for being self-luminous by its very nature, it 
does not require to be made known at all. Since its 
presence in all acts of cognition is equivalent to its reve¬ 
lation, it is never missed. Thirdly, the admission of the 
power of manifestation inherent in the Self or the knower 
does not require the admission of the existence of objects 
dutside the knower. Just as a lamp reveals itself, so also 
the Self, the knower, reveals itself by its power of mani¬ 
festation. Just as the power of illumination which a 
lamp possesses does not imply the existence of objects, 
even so the power of manifestation of the knower does 
not imply the existence of objects outside it. 54 

The knower-known relation, far from lending 
support to the reality of difference, indeed, undermines it. 
The very fact that an object is known confirms the rela¬ 
tion between the knower and the known. Things that 
are related are not different. Since the knower and the 
known are related, they cannot be different. If they are 
different^ no relation between them is possible. It may 

be' stated here that, according to Advaita, the Self, the 

knower, illusorily appears as the manifold objects of 
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sense; and so the latter are not different from the 
former. 55 

It may be argued that, though the knower and the 
known are different, they are nevertheless related by the 
internal organ (antahkarana). This argument, Mandana 
says, is of no avail. The internal organ cannot really 
bring together the knower which is consciousness and the 
object which is its opposite. The Self, the knower, which 
is sentient, does not bear any relation with an insentient 
object. 50 

Let us consider in this connection the part played 
by the internal organ in respect of the cognition bf 
objects. The internal organ, like a search light, goes out 
and assumes the form of the object. Owing to its proxi¬ 
mity to the Self which is sentient, the internal organ gets 
the reflection of the Self, and thereby the modification 
(i vrtti ) which it undergoes gets illumined. When the 
modification of the internal organ is illumined,we say that 
the object is cognized. Though insentient, the internal 
organ, which carries the reflection of the Self, is credited 
with the power of revealing objects. The Self which is 
consciousness does not undergo any change. Nor is it 
affected by the modifications of the internal organ. It 
may be urged that this explanation of the role of the 
internal organ in the perception' of an object proves the 
difference between the knower and the known. This 
explanation, too, does not lend support to the reality of 
difference between the knower and the known. Mandana 
asks: what is meant by “getting the reflection” of the 
sentient Self by the internal organ ? It can only mean 


55. See S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, “The Self in relation to 
Knowledge,” Collected Papers, Ed. T. M.. P. Mahadevan, 
University of Madras, 1961, pp. 197-200. 

56. BS, Part I, p. 8. 
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that the internal organ which is insentient by its very 
nature appears to be sentient; i.e. it is adhyasa which is 
illusory {mithya ). 67 The internal organ which does not 
by its very nature possess the power to reveal objects 
^appears to have, or is credited with, that power due to 
its proximity to the sentient Self. How, then, can it be 
maintained that objects are really seen and that they 
are different from the knower on the basis of the work of 
the internal organ whose relation with the Self is >■ 
mithya ? 6 8 

The Mimamsakas argue in a different way to show 
that the knower and the known are different. When a 
cognition arises in the self relating it to an object, the 
object becomes "illumined" or "known" thereby; that 
is, the object is characterized by the new feature of 
being illumined or known. The Mimamsakas, therefore, 
refer to the “knownness” of an object. Further, when 
we see an object which is blue, we say, "This object is 
blue we do not say, " I am blue.” The fact that we 
do not say, " I am blue”, shows that the object known 
is different from the knower. It means that there are 
objects outside the knower, and that the knower and the 
known are different. 60 This argument too, Maijdana 
says, does not prove the difference between the knower 
and the known. The Advaitin admits that 
being transitive, points to an object outside it. 6 r 1 
narily we say on the basis of our experience that the 


57. Ibid .: “atha key am tacchayata ? atadatmanastadavabhasah. 

58. Ibid. 

59 See BS, Part II, p. 27 : “ ddr&anam ca ‘riilamidam ’ iti vyatinktam 
nilamupasthapayati, na ‘ aharh nilam ’ ityavyatinktam ; ato 
draffrvyatiriktaih driyamiti 

60. The transitive or relational nature of cognition is aupadhika 
and not svQbhauika . 
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object known is different from the knower. Man^ana 
remarks that this experience is analogous to the act of 
seeing one’s own face in a mirror. Just as the image of the 
face reflected in a mirror is taken to be different from 
its original while in reality it is not, even so the mani¬ 
fold objects of sense are thought of to be different from 
the Self, the knower, while in truth they are not. The 
one reality, viz the Self which is consciousness, illusorily 
appears as the many. That the manifold objects of 
sense are not different from the Self, is well brought out 
by the druti text: “When, verily, the Self is seen, heard, 
reflected on, and known, then all this is known.” 1,1 

That the world of plurality is real-, is argued on the 
ground that Brahman or the Self which is real is of the 
nature of the things of the world ( prapancaimakam ). The 
Chandogya text which says, “He who is of. the nature of 
space, containing all works, containing all desires, . • • 
encompassing this whole world . is the Self,” 83 is cited 
in support of this view. The evidence of postulation 
(arthapatti) , it is further claimed, also confirms this. The 
objects of the world by their very nature are insentient 
and cannot reveal themselves. Nevertheless, they reveal 
themselves and are known. In order to remove the 
inconsistency which is involved here, we must assume 
that Brahman-Atman which is self-luminous conscious¬ 
ness is in the form of the objects of the world. Only by 
such an assumption can our knowledge of the things of 
the world be made intelligible. 68 

It is wrong to say that Brahman is of the nature of 
the things of the phenomenal world. The fnti text 
quoted above does not purport to establish the pheno- 

61. BU, IV, v, 6 . 

62. Ill, xiv, 8. ( . 

63. BS 9 Part I, p. 19. 
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menal nature of Brahman/ There are, in fact, Sruti texts 
which deny the phenomenal nature of Brahman. The 
Brhadaranyaka, for example, says that Brahman is “neither 
gross nor fine, neither short nor long . . .'’ C4 and thereby 
denies the identity of Brahman with the objects of the 
world. Moreover, the acceptance of this view would lead 
to absurdities. If Brahman were to be equated with the 
things of the world, there would be no release at all from 
bondage, for the world, being no other than Brahman, 
would be permanent. Again, if Brahman were of the 
nature of the world of hunger and thirst, no one would 
think in terms of release from such a world. There is yet 
another difficulty. Since Brahman, according to this 
argument, is already in the world, the idea of release is 
meaningless. It is, therefore, wrong to say that Brahman 
is identical with the things of the phenomenal world. 
If, on the contrary, we say that the world of plurality is 
an illusory appearance of Brahman due to avidya, not 
only can we escape from the absurdities stated above, 
but also we can account for the perception of plurality 
and the alleged difference among the jivas. Just as a 
rope appears as a snake, even so the One appears as the 
many. The. perception of plurality is due to avidya. The 
pluralistic universe is an error of judgment. Since the 
difference among the jivas is due to avidya, it is intelligible 
to say that one becomes liberated when avidya is 
destroyed, and that another is in bondage because of the 
persistence of avidya. While Brahman, the non-dual 
reality, is absolutely real, the world of plurality is 
empirically real. That is why Maijdana says that 
Brahman is asarvam, i.e. Brahman is not of the nature of 
the phenomenal world. So the equation of the One real 
with the many phenomenal is untenable. The pheno¬ 
menal world is the play of the inscrutable avidya . aB 

64. Ill, viii, 8. 

65. BS, Part I, p. 20. 
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If the world of plurality which is a projection of 
avidya is not real, what, then, is real ? The ‘ void ’ 
(fiinya) is the answer given by the Sunyavadin, i.e. the 
emptiness or voidness of the world {prapanca - Sunyata), 
according to him, is real. Since the Upanisad speaks of 
Brahman as real (satyam), the Brahman of the Advaitin, 
the Sunyavadin argues, is no other than the void. He 
also tries to justify this on the ground that the Upanisad, 
whose authority is acceptable to the Advaitin, describes 
Brahman by emptying it of the things of the world, for 
the Upanisad says that Brahman is "not this, not this,” 08 
and that it is “neither gross nor fine, nor short nor 
long-..” 67 

The Sunyavadin is thoroughly mistaken when he 
identifies Brahman with the void. According to Advaita, 
Brahman is not of the nature of the phenomenal world. 
But it does not follow from this that Brahman should be 
equated with the emptiness or voidness of the world. 
When Advaita says that Brahman is not of the nature of 
the phenomenal world, it is with a view to emphasize 
the idea that Brahman is different from the phenomenal 
world. 88 It has already been shown why Brahman, the 
absolutely real, cannot be equated with the phenomenal 
world, which is empirically real. While Brahman is not 
of the nature of the phenomenal world, the phenomenal 
world is dependent on Brahman. While Brahman is not 
all this that we see and enjoy, "all this” is Brahman. 
When Advaita says that "all this” is Brahman, it is to 
bring out the dependence of the world of plurality on 
Brahman. There can be no appearance without a subs¬ 
tratum. In illusion something appears as something else. 
The rope appears as a snake ; and when the illusion is 
over and the snake is no more, what remains is the rope. 

66 . BU, III, ix, 26. 

67. BU, III, viii, 8. . 
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Since the world of plurality is an illusory appearance of 
Brahman, when the illusion is over and the world is no 
more seen, what remains is Brahman. Just as the rope, 
the substratum, is different from the absence of the 
illusory snake, even so Brahman, the substratum, is 
different from the absence of the illusory world. So 
there is no justification for the view that Brahman is 
identical with the emptiness or absence of the world of 
plurality. 

There are other reasons to show why the argument 
of the Sunyavadin is not acceptable. If the void is the 
ultimate reality. Then it is always attained without any 
effort; and this would result in eternal release, ruling 
out the need for Scriptural teaching and human effort 
for attaining release. Moreover, subscribing as he does 
to the doctrine of the void, the Sunyavadin cannot consis¬ 
tently maintain that bondage is due to avidya. In this 
connection Mandana refers to the two ways, negative 
and positive, in which avidya may be understood ; and 
neither of them is helpful to the Sunyavadin. Avidya, if 
understood negatively as non-apprehension, cannot be 
the cause of bondage, for non-apprehension is abhava, 
and abhava cannot be the cause of anything. If avidya 
is interpreted as mis-apprehension, the contention that 
the void is the reality will not hold good. Mis-apprehen¬ 
sion means that one object is mistaken for something 
else. If so, the positive conception of avidya shows the 
untenability of the doctrine of the void. 09 Moreover, 
the Upani$ad does not lend support to the standpoint of 
the gunyavadin. A text of the Mahanarayana Upani?ad 
says : “ All this (world) is filled up by the Self. 

68 . BS, Part I, p. 20: ‘'brahmano na sarsdtmatd ; sarvath tu 
brahmatmakam, brahmarufiet}a rupavat.” 

69. See BS, Part II, p. 56: “ atha viparyayagrahanamavidyd, 

tatstasya sattabhyupagamat na sarvaiunyatd.” 

70. X, 4. 
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Declaring that “ The Self, indeed, is all this world,’" 71 
the Chandogya conveys the idea that the Self, the non¬ 
dual reality, is everywhere. Sruti, moreover, directly 
denies that the void is the reality when it says, " How 
could being (sat) be produced from non-being ( asat ) ?’’ 72 
The Upani§ad speaks of the ultimate reality as of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss. 7 ® Since abhava cannot 
have any nature or form, the ultimate reality cannot be 
the void or total nothing. 

Erroneous perception of onething, as something else 
cannot take place without a substratum (adhi$thana) and 
avidya. Owing to avidya, a rope, which is the substratum, 
is perceived as a snake. If the void is the reality, how 
does the Sunyavadin account for the appearance of 
samsara ? Though he admits avidya, there is no object for 
him to play the role of a substratum. The void which 
is a nullity cannot be the substratum for the appearance 
of samsara. We know that there is samsara ; and the void 
of the Sunyavadin, just because it is the void, cannot be/w- 
the substratum. If so, the Sunyavadin has to say that sarh 
sara floats in the mid-air, unanchored and uncaused. 
Such a conclusion is hardly satisfactory to the demands 
of reason. So Brahman which is the Absolute of Advaita 
is not the void. It is not to be equated with the empti¬ 
ness of the world (prapanca-Sunyata). It is the trans- 
empirical all of which the empirical world is an appear¬ 
ance due to avidya . 7 4 

4 

According to Advaita, Brahman or the Self is of the 
nature of knowledge. The Upani§ad says that “The Self 

71. CU, VII, xxv, 2. 

72. CU, VI, ii, 2. 

73. BU, III, ix, 28-7. 

74. BS, Part I, p. 20. 
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is Brahman/’ 70 and that “Brahman is real, knowledge, 
and infinite.” 78 

It is necessary in this connection to refer to the 
Nyaya view of the self as well as the Nyaya criticism of 
the Advaita view of the Self. According to Nyaya, 
knowledge is a separable or adventitious attribute of the 
self which is a unique substance : i.e. the self is not • 
knowledge by its very nature, but is a substance having 
knowledge as its separable attribute. The self is ari. 
eternal entity which is connected with a body suitable to 
its desert. Knowledge arises only when the self is rela¬ 
ted to the manas which through the senses comes into 
contact with the object outside. The co-operation of 
manas is a necessary condition of knowledge. In its 
disembodied condition, the self, according to Nyaya,. 
will have no knowledge. Release, according to this 
system, is the state of the self when it remains free from 
all attributes including knowledge. 

The Advaita view of the Self is not acceptable to 
the Naiyayika. Being eternal, infinite, self-luminous 
consciousness, the Self, the Naiyayika argues, must 
always be cognizant of all the objects of the world even 
without any instrument of knowledge. If so, the Self 
must be related to, and have the experience of, the innu¬ 
merable objects of the world even in the state of release. 
This would place the Self in infinite bondage, a position 
that is hardly desirable. In order to obviate this diffi¬ 
culty it could be argued that the Self does not know 
anything in the state Of moksa. Such a contention, the 
Naiyayika says, will not be helpful to the Advaitin. If 
the Self does not know anything, it ceases to be of the 
nature of knowledge, a position which is equally unwel- 


75. MantfUkya Upanifad, II. 

76. TU, II, i, 1. 
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Come to the Advaitin. The Advaitin is thus placed on 
the horns of a dilemma : if the Self has knowledge of 
things in mok§a, it is still in the state of bondage; and if it 
does not have knowledge of things, it is not of the nature 
of knowledge. These difficulties, according to the Nai- 
yayika, will not arise if knowledge is treated as an attri¬ 
bute of the Self, which is insentient by its very nature . 77 

Maijdana says that the alleged difficulties in the' 
Advaita position are more apparent than real. Though 
the Self is eternal, infinite, self-luminous consciousness, 
it cognizes objects and experiences pleasure and- pain 
only when it is associated with the mind, the senses, and 
the. body. Determinate knowledge of anything can arise 
only when the Witness-self or the Sak$in, which is cons¬ 
ciousness , 78 is in relation with the internal organ. The 
Self in its empirical condition can be conscious of objects 
only through the functioning of the mind and senses. In 
the waking state it experiences objects through the mind 
and the senses. Though the senses do not function in 
dream, it nevertheless experiences objects through the 
work of the mind. It means that the Self in its empiri¬ 
cal condition cognizes only those objects which are pre¬ 
sented to it through the instruments such as the mind 
and the senses* Mai>dana drives home the point by 
presenting an analogous case. Fire' which has the capa¬ 
city to burn burns only those objects which can be burnt 
and which come into contact with it. No one denies the 
burning capacity of fire just because an object which 
cannot be burnt or which is not in contact with it is not 
consumed by it. Similarly, though the Self is eternal, 
infinite, self-luminous consciousness, it does, not follow 
that it is conscious of all the objects of the world. It 

77. BS, Part I, p. 15. 

78. The words “ knowledge ” and f * consciousness ” are used as 
synonyms. 
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can cognize only those objects with which it comes into 
contact through the mind and the senses. Release, 
according to Advaita, is the realization of the non-dual 
nature Pf the Self; and in this state there is no second 
entity which the Self can be conscious of. If so, how is 
it possible for the Self which is knowledge or conscious¬ 
ness to be related to, and have the experience of, the 
objects of the world ? Though it is not conscious of 
anything as there are no objects to be seen in mok§a, it 
does not cease to be of the nature of knowledge. So the 
Nyjiya criticism of the Advaita conception of the Self 
does not hold good. In fact, the same criticism may be 
levelled against the Nyaya theory of the self. The 
Naiyayika holds the view that the self is all-pervading 
and eternal and. that the manas which is atomic and eter¬ 
nal is the instrument of knowing. The self comes to 
have knowledge as a result of its contact with the manas. 
It can be urged against the Naiyayika that, since the 
self according to him is omnipresent, it must needs be in , 
association with every manas and not necessarily with 
one only, with the result that it must know all the 
objects and must undergo all the experiences at the 
same time. The Naiyayika, however, does not draw this 
conclusion. He maintains that its field of knowledge and 
range of experience are restricted by its association 
with its own manas and not with all. If the Naiyayika 
would invoke karma to explain why the self through its 
contact with manas cognizes only certain objects and is 
subject to a particular kind of experience, the same ex¬ 
planation holds good even for the Advaitin. 

The cognition of the world of diversity is due to 
avidya. When there is the realization of the non-dual 
Self, there is no more the world of plurality to be 
presented to the Self, for avidya which projects the 
appearance of the world ceases to exist as soon as the ( 
saving knowledge arises. Just as fire does not lose its 
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nature, viz the burning capacity, even,though there are 
no objects to be burnt, even so the Self which is the 
seer does not lose its nature, viz the capacity to reveal 
objects, just because the objects to be seen do not exist. 
That is why the Brhadaranyaka says: “ There is no 

cessation of the seeing of the seer, because it is imperis¬ 
hable. There is not, however, a second, nothing else 
separate from it which it could see. ” 70 The same idea 
is brought out in another passage of the Brhadaranyaka : 
“ When there is duality as it were, then one sees the 
other, one smells the other, one tastes the other...one 
knows the other. But when everything has become 
just one s own Self, by what and whom should one see, 
by what and whom should one smell...by what and 
whom should one know ?” 80 

It may be stated here that the Nyaya conception of 
mok§a reduces itself to an absurdity. If mok§a is a state 
of the self when it remains as a pure substance free 
from all special qualities including knowledge, there is, 
Mandana remarks, nothing to distinguish such a state 
from abhava or non-existence of the self. The NaiyS- 
yika proves the adventitious nature of knowledge by 
citing dreamless sleep, where the self is supposed to 
endure as a pure substance without the characteristic of 
knowledge. This argument, however, is not satisfac¬ 
tory. If the Self is not conscious of anything, subjec¬ 
tive or objective, during dreamless sleep, it is because 
of the absence of the internal organ at that time. 
When a person wakes up from dreamless sleep, he has 
the recollection ( smfti) to the effect that he wa$ not 
aware of anything at that time; and this recollection 
testifies to the fact that the Self as consciousness must 


79. IV, iii, 23. 

80. IV, v, 15. 
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have been there at that time as the witness to the 
absence of everything. Since there is no evidence to 
show that the Self can remain without consciousness, it 
cannot mean anything but the extinction of the Self, if 
the Self were to exist without consciousness in mok$a. 
No-one, observes Maijdana, would be desirous of the 
abhava or non-existence of the Self which is of the nature 
of unsurpassed bliss. If mok$a is the abhava of the Self— 
and it cannot be anything but that in the Nyaya posi¬ 
tion—, it ceases to be the highest value, the goal of 
human endeavour. This is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the Nyaya view of the Self . 81 

5 

Brahman, the ultimate reality, is ak§aram, i.e. it is of 
the nature of Sound (fabdatmakam), because the Upani§ad 
establishes the identity of the mystic sound, Om or 
Pranava, with Brahman. “That which is the sound Om,” 
says the PraSna Upani§ad, “is verily the higher and the 
lower Brahman .” 82 The poipt to be noted here is that 
the sound Om, according to this text, is not indicative of 
Brahman; it is Brahman itself. The reason is that the 
termination “ kara” occurring in a word refers to the 
preceding letter or word, and has its purport in what 
precedes it, and not in the object which the word refers 
to . 88 For example, when we ask, “What for is the word 
‘only’ ( evakdrafy )?” the termination “kara” has its purport 
in the preceding word, viz “eva”. Similarly in the sruti 
text cited above, the termination “kara” refers to the 
sound Om which precedes it, because it has its purport in 
the preceding word. So the PraSna Upani§ad teaches the 

81. BS. Part I, p. 16. 

82. V, 2. 

83. See Vyd.karaqa-vartika. III, iii, 108. 
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identity of Om with Brahman. It is true that the Upani- 
§ad in certain places teaches meditation on Om as Brah¬ 
man, for it is difficult to meditate on Brahman which is 
devoid of attributes without some image or symbol as an 
aid. Just as a piece of wood or stone which is a symbol 
of a deity is worshipped as if it were the deity, even, 
so Brahman is to be meditated upon by means of Om,. 
since it is the name for Brahman. For example, the 
Mundaka text, “Meditate on Om as the Self /’ 84 recom¬ 
mends meditation on Om as Brahman. It is wrong to 
conclude from this that Om is commended for meditation 
in all places. According to Mandana, if a kruti text pur¬ 
ports to bring out the nature of Om without commending 
it for meditation, it must be interpreted as teaching the 
identity of Om with Brahman. Besides the Praina Upani 
$ad to which reference has already been made, there are 
other Sruti texts which teach the identity of Om with 
Brahman. A text of the Taittiriya says: “Om is Brahman;, 
Om is this all .” 80 Again, the Chandogya declares: “Just 
as all leaves are permeated by the stalk, even so is all 
speech permeated by Om. Verily, the syllable Om is all 
this .” 86 

Mandana argues that the Chandogya text cited above 
conveys that Om which is all-comprehensive and all-per¬ 
vasive is the underlying principle of all. . The beginning 
(upakrama ) and the end ( upasamhara ) of the passage will 
have to be considered in order to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of this text. It is said in the beginning that Om is 
the underlying principle of all speech (oak); and the 
passage concludes by saying that speech is the underl¬ 
ying reality of the world of objects. All speech, is 
permeated and is held together by Om, because the latter 

/ 

84. II, ii, 6. 

85. I,viii, 1. 

86. II, xxiii, 3. 
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uniformly follows all speech, and its invariable associa¬ 
tion with speech is never given up. That which is ever 
present in a thing constitutes its nature. Clay is 
ever present in objects such as pot, pan, mug, and so on, 
which are made of clay; and its invariable association 
with them is never given up. Hence we conclude that 
clay constitutes the nature of these objects, i.e. clay is 
the underlying reality ( tattva ) of these objects. 
There ■ are two steps in the scriptural argument 
which seeks to show that "Om is all this”. First of all, 
since the sound Om is ever present in speech, it is 
the underlying principle of the latter. Secondly, 
the knowledge of the things of the world takes place in 
association with speech. When we cognize a thing and 
say “This is a pot”, our knowledge reveals the invarir 
able association of speech with the object known. 
Never does the knowledge of an object take place 
without the object revealing its invariable association 
with speech. Since the world of objects does not give 
up its relation with speech, the latter constitutes the 
reality of the former. Thus, the Chandogya text purports 
to show (1) that the reality of the world of objects is 
speech, and (2) that the reality of speech is the sound Om. 
So it concludes that the syllable Om is all this. After 
establishing that Om is the underlying reality of all, 
the Upani§ad identifies Om with Brahman: Om is 
Brahman, because all this is Brahman, and Om is all s 
this. 87 


Not only does druti say that Om is the self or the 
underlying principle of all things, but it also says that 
Speech {yak) is the self of all. Consider the following 
iruti text which Maijdaiia quotes : “ Speech caused the 

Entire universe; it is Speech that enjoyed it—so Speech 


87. See BS, Part I, p. 17. ' 
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said. ” 88 This text conveys the idea that the universe 
which is brought into being by Speech is not different 
from it. Since it is said that speech enjoyed it, the 
jlva who is the experient is really non-different from 
Speech. Again, in the Vaksukta Speech declares : *' I 

move as Rudras and Vasus.” 89 According to Mandana, 
what is evident from these texts is that Speech is the 
ultimate reality, that it is the self of all, and that it is, 
therefore, Brahman. 

The scriptural view that Speech is the underlying 
principle of everything can be justified by means of 
reasoning also. Mandana says that the world of objects 
is a transformation ( parinama ) or a false appearance 
( vivarta ) of Speech; for it is always in association with 
Speech, which is other than its class (jati) and quality 
(, guna ), and whatever is in invariable association with 
anything other than its class and quality, is only a trans¬ 
formation or a false appearance thereof. 90 The exam¬ 
ples of a pot and an image will help us to understand 
this argument. A pot which is in invariable association 
with clay is a transformation of clay. An image (prati- 
bimba) which is in invariable association with its original 
( bimba ) is an illusory appearance thereof. In the same 
way, the world of objects which is in invariable associ¬ 
ation with Speech is a transformation or an illusory 
appearance thereof. The invariable association of the 
world of things with Speech will be obvious if we reflect 
on our knowledge of things. When we know a pot and 
express ourselves, “ This is a pot, ” the association of the 
object with Speech is apparent. Since every object is 
known in invariable association with Speech, the object, 


88. “ vageva viiva bhuvandni jajhe vageva idaiti bubhuje vaguvaca. ” 

89. Rg-vedasarhhita, X, 125, 1. 

90. See BS, Part II, p. 49. 
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whatever it may be, is said to be of the nature of Speech 
or Sound, in the same way as a pot which is always 
seen in invariable association with clay is said to be of 
the nature of clay. But for the association of Speech, 
with objects, knowledge of objects is impossible. 

Sound or Speech ( dabda ) is not just a means of 
knowing an object in the way in which perception and 
inference are. On the contrary, it constitutes the nature 
of object, and the object known is non-different from 
dabda. Mandana adduces a number of arguments in 
support of this view. Let us first consider the difference 
between perceptual knowledge arising through the instru¬ 
mentality of the visual sense, and the knowledge gene¬ 
rated by dabda. Though the visual sense, given the 
necessary conditions of knowledge, gives rise to know¬ 
ledge, it itself is not known at the time of the cognitive 
operation. Unlike the visual sense, dabda does not remain 
unknown when it gives rise to the knowledge of an object. 
When any object is known, it is referred to in the form 
of dabda. It means that dabda is also known when the 
object is known through dabda. If dabda is not known, the 
object can never be known at all. So dabda is something 
more than a means by which an object is known , it is 
what constitutes the nature of the object known. 

Secondly, there is difference between knowing an. 
object by means of inference and knowing it through 
dabda. For' example, when we infer fire from smoke, the 
latter, unlike the visual sense which remains unknown 
at the time of the cognitive operation, is also known. 
The inferred object is different from the means through 
which it is inferred. This is easily seen when the inferen¬ 
tial knowledge is expressed in language. We say: “From 
smoke (is inferred) fire” ( dhumat agniii), and not “ Smoke 
is fire” ( dhUmali agniii). Since the two words “ dhumat” 
and “ agnify” are not in grammatical co-ordination* the 
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objects denoted by them are different. If Sabda were to 
be just a means like smoke to getting knowledge, there 
should be no grammatical co-ordination in the words. 
When we say, “ This is a pot, ” the object known which 
is in front and which is denoted by the word “ this ” is 
non-different from Sabda through which it is made known, 
for there is grammatical co-ordination between the two 
words. It is, therefore, wrong to think that Sabda is just 
a means of knowing an object like perception and infer¬ 
ence. 

Thirdly, even in cases where knowledge arises 
through means other than Sabda, the object is always 
known in association with Sabda. The visual sense, for 
example, may enable us to know a pot; but the object is 
not known in association with the visual sense. The means, 
however useful, drops itself out, and we simply say, ■ 
“This is a pot,” without associating the means with the 
object known. But Sabda comes to be associated with the 
object known, even though a different means started the 
whole process. In the case of inference also, the object 
is known in invariable association with Sabda, and not in 
association with the means ( e.g . the smoke) through which 
the object (viz fire) is known. Mandana remarks that, 
if objects are known in invariable association with Sabda 
even in those cases where knowledge arises through 
means other than Sabda, a fortiori in the case of knowledge 
arising through Sabda, the object is known in association 
with Sabda. 

There is yet another argument to show the non¬ 
difference between the object known and Sabda. In the 
case of a lotus which is blue, the lotus (utpalam) and its 
blue colour [tlU&vf) are related as substance and attribute. 
When we say, “The lotus is blue," the words " nllam ” and 
“ utpalam ” are in grammatical co-ordii^ation. Words by 
themselves cannot be related as substance and attribute 
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by being placed in grammatical co-ordination. On the 
other hand, only the things denoted by them can be 
related as substance and attribute. If we convey the 
relation of substance and attribute obtaining between 
lotus and the blue colour by means of words, which by 
themselves do not admit of any such relation, by placing 
them in grammatical co-ordination, it only means that 
iabda is non-different from the thing denoted by it. Just 
as clay through transformation appears as pot, pan, and 
other objects, even so iabda through transformation app¬ 
ears as the world of objects. 91 

The world of objects, Mandana says, can also be 
shown to be an illusory appearance of iabda. Consider 
expressions such as “hare's horn" (iaiavi$dna) whose 
meanings are clearly understood when they are uttered, 
even though there are no objects corresponding to them. 
Pseudo-objects like “hare’s horn’’ are only in our empi¬ 
rical discourse ( vyavahara ); they do not exist in reality. 
Nevertheless, when some one uses the expression “hare’s 
horn’’, it makes sense to us. And we know that, where¬ 
as the word “pot” when uttered by some one refers to 
an object which exists, the expression “hare’s horn” 
speaks of something which does not really exist. The 
point to be noted here is that when from the expression 
“hare’s horn” we get a mental image or a cognition of 
an object which does not really exist, there is nothing 
else in reality than iabda. This mental image or cogni¬ 
tion corresponding to which there is no object is called 
vikalpapratyaya. Since iabda {e.g. iaiavisana ) that is uttered 
gives rise to the cognition of pseudo-objects like “hare s 
horn”, the latter, according to Mandana, are no other 
than the illusory appearances of iabda. 

Mandana analyses the nature of “prescriptions and 
prohibitions” ( vidhi-ni$edha ) and the “sentence - sense’’ 


91. BS, Part I, p. 18. 
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(vakyartha ) in order to drive home his point. An injunction 
{.vidhi) commands us to do a certain thing, while a prohibi¬ 
tion ( nisedha ) restrains us from doing a certain thing. 
While injunction has its purport in activity ( pravrtti ), 
prohibition has its purport in abstinence from activity 
{nivrtti). The meanings of the expressions "Do this” and 
"Don’t do that” are no doubt intelligible. But what is 
the content ( visaya ) of injunction and prohibition ? What 
is that which is to be done or to be avoided as intimated 
by injunction and prohibition? One may try to answer 
this question in terms of time ( kala ) or deed ( kdrya ). Let 
us first consider the former alternative. Time is of three 
kinds—past, present, and future. Activity ( pravrtti ) and 
abstinence from activity (nivrtti ) as intimated by injunc¬ 
tion and prohibition cannot be with reference to the 
past. The past which is no more is not within the reach 
of the individual. So, that which is to be done or given 
up has nothing to do with the past. They cannot also 
be with reference to the present which is already inexis¬ 
tence. Nor are they with reference to the future. It is 
well known that the events of the future are not subser¬ 
vient to the individual to be accomplished or to be given 
up by him. In short, the question : "What is the content 
of injunction and prohibition?” cannot be answered with 
reference to time. Nor does the second alternative fare 
better. It cannot be said that deed or action (karya) is 
the content of injunction and prohibition, for deed as 
such does not exist apart from time; when we say "There 
was action, or there is action, or there will be action,” the 
deed is not and cannot be thought of apart from time. 
Thus, the question, "What is the content of vidhi and 
nisedha?” cannot be answered in terms of time and deed, 
which are the only possibilities. The reason for this is 
that there is no real content for vidhi-ni§edha in the same 
way as there is no real object corresponding to the 
expression “faSavi§ana”. Nevertheless, just as the expre¬ 
ssion “kakavisana” is intelligible and conveys a certain 
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cognition, even so vidhi and ni$edha are meaningful and 
convey a certain cognition. As in the case of sakavisana, 
here also dabda that is uttered in the form of vidhi and 
nisedha gives rise to a mental image or cognition known 
as vikalpapratyaya corresponding to which there is no real 
content. The mental image in these cases, according to 
Mandana, is an illusory transformation ( vivarta) of 
Sabda-tattva, the reality which is Sound. 92 

An inquiry into the “sentence-sense” (vakyartha) will 
show that what is called “sentence-sense” is an illusory 
appearance of fabda, which is the reality. A sentence is 
a combination of words. The words which constitute a 
sentence have their own distinct meanings. What they 
mean in combination with each other when they consti¬ 
tute a sentence is not different from what they mean 
individually. The combined words do not convey any¬ 
thing over and above what they convey individually. In 
short, apart from the meanings of words ( padartha ) which 
combine together in a particular way, the sentence-sense 
(vakyartha ) as such does not exist. Nevertheless, we take 
it that there is such a thing as sentence-sense different 
from the meanings of words; and we also claim that the' 
knowledge we get from the meaning of a sentence cannot 
be obtained from the meanings of words taken individu¬ 
ally. Mandana says that Sabda, the ultimate reality, 
illusorily appears as the sentence-sense, as if the latter 
were something different from the meanings of indivi¬ 
dual words. 98 

With a view to show that fabda is identical with 
knowledge, Mandana first of all calls attention to the 
fact that knowledge becomes clear and definite on y 
because of its association with Sabda; and then he argues 


92. Ibid. 

93. BS, Part I, p. 19. 
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that knowledge does its work of manifesting objects 
effectively only because of its association with Sound. 
The first point needs a brief explanation. Even in those 
cases where knowledge is hazy and indefinite, there is 
undoubtedly the influence of Sabda, though latent and 
subdued. A person is able to distinguish music from 
noise and appreciate it to some extent only because of 
the association of Sabda with knowledge. Here the influ¬ 
ence of iabda is, of course, subtle. But when its associ¬ 
ation with knowledge becomes manifest, the knowledge 
we get is clear and definite as seen in the case of a 
person who is well-versed in music and who has a clear 
knowledge of the different notes of the musical gamut. 
We may now consider the second point. One object 
can be distinguished from another only when £abda 
comes to be associated with it, and not otherwise. Cow¬ 
herds give names to,the cows which they tend, because 
they want to have a knowledge of them in such a way 
that they would be able to distinguish them from one 
another. If by knowing an object we cannot differen¬ 
tiate it from other things, it is as good as not knowing 
it. Such a knowledge is not worth the name. Know¬ 
ledge reveals objects: and it does its work only when it 
comes to be associated with Sound. Knowledge is, 
therefore, dependent upon Sabda for revealing objects. 
In the ultimate analysis, Sabda, according to Mandana 
is identical with knowledge, for it is the potency of 
Sabda. ( vakSakti ) that illumines objects. 04 

When Brahman is said to be ak$aram, it is not only 
to show that Brahman is of the nature of Sound and 
that the mystic sound Om is, therefore, identical with 
Brahman, but it is also for stressing the immutable 
nature of Brahman. Brahman, the absolutely real, does 
not change. An entity which is subject to change is 

94. Ibid. 
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finite, transitory, and unreal. Brahman is infinite, eter¬ 
nal, and real, and so it is immutable. That Brahman is 
immutable has been stated in the Upanisad. The Brha- 
daranyaka says, “Brahman is unborn, great, and cons¬ 
tant. ” 06 Brahman is the immutable substratum for the 
appearance of the mutable phenomena due to avidya. 
There is no real transformation of Brahman into the 
phenomenal world, but only an apparent transformation 
(vivarta) of it into the manifold of experience. 

It is not without reasoning that the Upanisad main¬ 
tains that Brahman is immutable. The view that Brah¬ 
man is mutable leads to several difficulties. If it be said 
that Brahman undergoes transformation, it is necessary 
to know whether the whole of Brahman is subject to 
change or only a part of it. If the entire Brahman were 
to change into the world of diversity, it would be tanta¬ 
mount to the destruction of Brahman of the nature of 
knowledge-bliss-infinitude. If Brahman, by losing its 
nature, were to become something else, it ceases to be 
permaneiit. One may think of objects such as gold and 
clay which undergo transformation without, however, 
losing their'nature and remaining permanent. 90 But 
this does not hold in the case of Brahman. In the case 
of the actual transformation of Brahman into the world 
of name and form, the alteration of form is such that 
Brahman has to abandon its nature, for the world of 
plurality which is false, finite, and insentient is the 
opposite of Brahman which is real, infinite, and sentient. 
If it be said that only a part of Brahman undergoes 
change, then Brahman is not partless, but is a composite 
entity ( avayavin ). If Brahman is composite, it cannot be 
permanent, for no composite entities are permanent. 


95. IV, iv, 20. 

90. See Mahabha§ya, I, i, 1. 
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There is also another difficulty here. Since the parts 
are different from one another and also from the compo¬ 
site substance, dualism is unavoidable, if Brahman were 
to be a composite entity. But the Upanigad says that 
Brahman is eternal, partless and non-dual. So the view 
that Brahman undergoes real transformation is not 
tenable. 

Though immutable. Brahman due to avidya illusorily 
appears as the world of plurality in the same way as a 
rope without undergoing any change appears as a snake. 
In the case where two entities are related as cause and 
effect through vivarta, e.g. rope and snake as well as 
Brahman and the world, the effect has a lower order of 
reality than that of the cause. The effect which is an 
illusory appearance of the cause does not affect the 
nature of the cause in any way. Brahman remains what 
it has always been—eternal, immutable, pure, partless, 
and non-dual. Ether (akaS'ci) which is one appears to be 
many due to the adjuncts by which it is delimited. It 
does not cease to be eternal just because the ether 
enclosed in a pot disappears when the limiting adjunct, 
viz the pot, is destroyed. Nor does it lose its purity 
even though it appears to be foul due to the adjunct. 
In the same way the impurity of the phenomenal world 
or that of the psycho-physical organism which is the 
limiting adjunct of the Self does not affect the purity of 
Brahman-Atman, the trans-phenomenal reality. Brahman 
is one, though it appears to be many due to adjuncts. 
Being an illusory appearance, the world of plurality will 
pass away, but Brahman, the absolutely real; will remain 
without prejudice to its non-duality. 


97. BS, Part I, p. 19. 
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CRITIQUE OF DIFFERENCE 

1 

According to the Upani§ad, Brahman alone is real 
and it is one and non-dual. In an earlier chapter, it was 
pointed out that what the Upanisad says about the ulti¬ 
mate reality cannot be questioned and set aside on the 
ground that perception and other pramanas testify to 
the existence of a plurality of things. 1 Two arguments 
were given to show why the evidence of the Upanisad 
holds good. Perception and other sources of knowledge 
are concerned with things empirical; they have nothing 
to do with Brahman, the trans-empirical reality which 
falls within the scope of kruti. And so there can be no 
conflict between Sruti on the one hand and perception 
and other pramarias on the other, The second argument 
was that, when the evidences of Sruti and other pramanas 
are conflicting in so far as they relate to the nature of 
reality, the evidence of Mi which is impersonal and 
which comes after perception will hold good, and not 
that of perception and other pramanas. Both these 
arguments were stated on the assumption that there is 
plurality at the empirical level and that perception an 
other sources of knowledge vouch for the reality o 
difference. Ma^dana argues in the Tarka-kanda of his 
Brahmasiddhi that neither perception nor any other means 
of knowledge reveals difference. According to him, 

1. See Chap. I, pp. 20-28. 
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difference is not known through perception; nor can it 
be established through inference. He also examines at 
great length the Vai^esika theory of absolute difference, 
the Bhatta theory of identity in difference, the Jaina 
theory of relative pluralism, and the Bauddha theory of 
difference, and exposes their untenability. 

2 

Mandana argues that perception simply reveals an 
object; it does not distinguish one object from others. 
It can manifest, for example, a pot; but it cannot distin¬ 
guish it, say from a table, and thereby establish the 
difference between the two. In order to show that the 
work of perception is only the manifestation of an object, 
Maijdana enumerates all the possible alternatives regar¬ 
ding the function of perception. Three alternatives are 
possible in the first instance. They are : (A) perception 
reveals an object; (B) it distinguishes one object from 
others; and (C) it reveals an object and also distinguishes 
it from others. The third alternative admits of three 
sub-divisions. They are: (a) perception reveals an 
object and distinguishes it from others simultaneously; 
(b) it first distinguishes one object from others and then 
reveals the nature of the object; and (c) it first reveals 
an object and then distinguishes it from others. 2 

If we take the first two alternatives and the three 
sub-divisions of the third alternative, we get five 
alternatives as follows : (1) perception reveals an object, 
(2) it distinguishes one object from others; (3) it reveals 
an object and distinguishes it from others simultaneously, 
(4) it first distinguishes one object from others, and then 
reveals the nature of the object; and (5) it first reveals 
an object and then distinguishes it from others. 


2. BS, Part I, p. 44. 
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If it can be shown that perception reveals difference 
between one object and another, or that it both reveals an 
object and distinguishes it from others simultaneously or 
one after another, then difference can be supposed to be 
known through perception. If it can be proved, on the 
contrary, that perception only manifests an object with¬ 
out distinguishing it from others, it must be admitted 
that the notion of difference is not conveyed by percep¬ 
tion and that therefore the starting point of the advocates 
of diversity, viz that difference is perceived, is wrong. In 
order to establish difference between two objects, we 
must first distinguish the one from the other. Difference 
presupposes distinction. Without the act of distinguish¬ 
ing, difference cannot take place. In order to refute the 
contention that difference is apprehended through per¬ 
ception, Maijdana argues that perception does not 
differentiate one object from others, but only reveals an 
object. 8 

Maijdana first singles out the second alternative, 
according to which perception distinguishes one object 
from others, and exposes its untenability. When it is 
conclusively proved that perception cannot differentiate 
one object from another, it makes an easy opening for 
the elimination of the other alternatives. Before percep¬ 
tion distinguishes one object from another in order to 
establish the difference between the two, it must first 
reveal the two and assert their existence. Difference 
must concern itself in a relation between two things. 
When we say : “The cow is not a horse,” “The pot is 
not on the ground,” the notion of difference conveyed 
by these propositions carries a reference to two things. 
We establish difference between cow and horse by nega¬ 
ting the horse from the cow. Therefore, the notion of 
difference involves negation. The negation involved in 

3. Ibid., p. 39 : " ahurvidhatr pratyakfaih na nifeddhr vipadcitaft.” 
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the notion of difference can have no bearing without 
that which is negated ( prati§edhya) and that of which it 
is negated (prati§edhavi§aya ). In the sentence, “The pot 
is not on the ground,” the pot which is negated from the 
ground is prati§edhva ; it is also known as pratiyogin or 
counter-correlate; and the ground of which the pot is 
negated is prati§edhavi$aya\ it is also known as anuyogin or 
correlate. Mandana contends that perception should 
first reveal and assert the existence of both the correlate 
and the counter-correlate before negation involved in 
the notion of difference takes place. If the correlate and 
the counter-correlate are not first asserted as existing, 
negation for the purpose of manifesting difference is not 
possible. 4 5 This is true even with regard to a chimerical 
entity like the sky-lotus which is totally non-existent. 
When we say: “The sky-lotus does not exist,” it appe¬ 
ars as if our rule does not hold good. The sky-lotus is 
totally non-existent with the result that the question of 
its existence at a particular place or at a particular time 
does not arise; if so, negation, it appears, is meaningless 
and also it is not possible. A little reflection will reveal 
to us that Mandana’s standpoint, viz that negation 
involved in the notion of difference presupposes the 
manifestation and assertion of the correlate and the 
counter-correlate, the two things involved in difference, 
still holds good. The sky is existent; the lotus is exis¬ 
tent; and so when we say that the sky-lotus does not 
exist, we negate the existence of the lotus in the sky. 
This * is how we interpret the negation of a chimerical 
entity like the sky-lotus. 8 Thus when we distinguish 
two objects from each other and thereby .establish the 
difference between them, the objects between which the 
difference is manifested must first be known. If there is 
negation without the correlate and the counter-correlate, 

4, Ibid., verse 2, p. 44. 

5. Ibid., p. 44. 
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it will not prove difference. On the contrary, it will 
lead to the void, a total nothing, because negation, 
without being restricted to the two objects between 
which the difference is to be manifested, is applied to 
- all and everywhere. We can restate the contention of 
Mandana as follows: one object is distinguished from 
another in order to manifest the difference between the 
two; and this is possible only when the two objects 
which are distinguished from each other and between 
which the difference is manifested are first known. So 
the manifestation or assertion of objects must precede 
differentiation of the one from the other (vidhipurvaka eva 
ca ni§edhah). Perception can only reveal an object; it 
cannot distinguish one object from another. 6 

We have shown so far that perception does not 
distinguish one object from another. Since affirmation 
to which the function of perception is restricted must 
precede denial, it follows that perception can neither 
first distinguish an object from others and then reveal 
its nature, nor can it simultaneously present the object 
and its distinction from others. 

The last alternative, which remains to be examined, 
maintains that perception after revealing an object 
distinguishes it from others. 7 This is also untenable. 
Maijdana argues that perception cannot discharge two 
functions, viz revealing an object as well as differenti¬ 
ating it from another, one after another. Perception is 
one unique process of cognition; there are no two 
moments in it such that it could first reveal an object and 
then distinguish it from others. The moment it reveals 
an object, its work comes to an end ; the differentiation 
which follows is not due to perception. Further, per- 


6 . “vidhimatra-vyaparam ca pralyak^am." 

7 , “vidhipurvako vyavacchedafy 
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ception reveals an object which is in sense contact. It 
cannot manifest an object which is not in contact with 
the sense. After revealing an object which is in sense 
contact, it cannot at that moment distinguish it from 
another object which is not in sense contact. We per¬ 
ceive, for example, a pot which is in sense contact. 
After manifesting the object, perception cannot at that 
moment distinguish it from another object, say a table, 
which is not in sense contact. So long as the table is 
not in sense contact, but only the pot, we cannot have 
the denial to the effect, “The pot is not a table.” So 
there are no two moments in perception enabling it first 
to reveal the object with which there is sense contact 
and then to reveal the object which is not at that mo¬ 
ment in contact with the sense, and also the difference 
between the two. 8 All that perception can do is to 
reveal an object. 

We can sum up MaJjdana’s standpoint as follows. 
(1) Denial is preceded by affirmation. (2) In perception 
there are no two moments such that it could discharge 
two functions, one after another. (3) Perception cannot 
reveal an object which is not in sense contact. 9 

It might be argued that none of the three points 
emphasized by Mandana hold good in the case of the 
correction of an illusion such as, “ This is not silver, but 
shell.” We get the knowledge of shell after negating 
the cognition of silver. Since the perceptual knowledge 
of shell is preceded by a negation, the contention 
that only after an affirmation there is denial, it 
may be argued, falls through. Again, since the affir¬ 
mation of shell takes place after the negation of silver 
through perception, there are two functions coming one 
after another in one and the same process of cognition. 

8 . BS, Part I, verse 3, p. 45. 

9. BS, Part II, p. 131. 
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Thirdly, since there is cognition of silver which is not in 
contact with the sense, it may be urged that the conten¬ 
tion that perception cannot reveal an object which is not 
in sense contact does not hold good. 

Mandana argues that the example cited above does 
not constitute a breach of the principle laid down by him. 
When we discover the illusion, we express ourselves as 
"This is not silver, but shell.” Without cognizing silver, 
we could not say that it is not silver. The cognition of 
silver as expressed in the proposition, "This is silver,” 
should precede the negation of it as "This is not silver.” 
It is only when the presented object is perceived as "this 
before” that it is denied as being the silver for which it 
is taken; and when it is thus negated, there is the percep¬ 
tion of shell. Hence, before negation there is affirmation. 
Mandana does not deny that, when we discover the illu¬ 
sion and come to know of the presented object as only a 
shell, the affirmation of shell is preceded by the nega¬ 
tion to the effect, "This is not silver.” There is no 
negation, declares Mandana, without there first being 
an affirmation; but it does not mean that an affirma¬ 
tion cannot be preceded by a negation. 10 

The second objection may now be considered. 
When we discover that the object presented is a piece of 
shell and not silver, there are no two functions coming 
one after another in the process of perceptual cogni¬ 
tion of shell; on the contrary, the negation of silver 
and the affirmation of shell are only two aspects of the 
same cognition. The cognition in this case takes place 
in two forms. This can be compared to citra-jfiana 
wherein the cognition of different colours contained in 
a picture has different aspects or forms, all presented in 
one and the same cognition. 11 

10. BS, Part I, p. 45. 

11 . BS, Part II, p. 132. 
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In reply to the third objection, Mandana says that 
when we cognize the presented object as silver, the - 
“silver” is presented to us as being identical with it. 
In so far as the object which is presented to us is in 
sense contact, the silver which is cognized is also in 
contact with the sense. 

The Bauddhas argue that manifesting an object 
itself involves differentiation from others. Perception, 
according to them, is the indeterminate knowledge 
( nirvikalpa-jnana ) of objects unassociated with names and 
relations which are due to the work of the mind. When 
perception reveals an object, the indeterminate know¬ 
ledge which we get is restricted to one object; and 
when it is thus restricted, it naturally takes place by 
negating other things. When we perceive a pot, our 
cognition is restricted to the form of the pot; it is a 
cognition in which the form of another object is absent. 
We thus cognize it as a pot and not as any other object. 
It is by the power of the indeterminate cognition of an 
object that both the positive determinate cognition and 
its difference from others are produced. Though the 
positive and the negative are two cognitions, in so far 
as both of them are derived from the indeterminate 
cognition, it can be said that by one positive cognition 
of an object we may have its difference from others 
also manifested. 12 

Mandana criticizes the Bauddha view and rejects it 
as it leads to the fallacies of over-applicability (. ativyapti ) 
and partial inapplicability (< avyapti ). Apparently there 
is no difficulty when we say that the cognition of the 
blue colour of an object, say a mango, negates other 
colours like red, etc. because the cognition that takes 


12. BS, Part I, p. 46. 
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place is such that other colours do not find a place in 
that cognition ; that is to say, it is a cognition which is 
restricted to one form of the object. The Bauddha 
principle of restriction of the cognition to one form of 
the object is not, however, so simple as it seems to be. 
This principle, strictly speaking, should enable us to 
negate only those objects which can be perceived, and 
not those which are imperceptible. But it leads to the 
negation of all objects, perceptible as well as imperce¬ 
ptible, without any restriction whatsoever. Not only 
should we say that the cognition of blue colour negates 
red and other colours which can be perceived, but also 
that it negates the imperceptible atoms, for the atoms, 
like red and other colours, do not find a place in the 
cognition which is restricted to one thing, viz the blue 
colour. Such a negation should not take place. But 
since the principle enunciated by the Bauddhas leads to 
it, there arises the fallacy of over-applicability. Fur¬ 
ther, the standpoint of the Bauddhas does not hold good 
in the case of the perception of a multi-coloured picture. 
When we see a variegated picture, we do not perceive 
the different colours painted in it one after another in 
succession; on the contrary, we perceive the variegated 
picture as a whole, and the different colours are pre¬ 
sented together as the content of one and the same 
cognition. Since the cognition in this case, without 
being restricted to one colour, comprises several colours 
painted in the picture, there should be no differentia¬ 
tion of colours, when the picture as a whole is seen. 
As a matter of fact, we are able to differentiate them 
from one another, even though they are presented as 
the content of the same cognition. Thus the Bauddha 
standpoint is vitiated by the fallacy of partial inappli¬ 
cability. 18 

13. Ibid., verse 4, p. 46. 
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The advocates of difference try to establish their 
standpoint in another way. They hold the view that 
difference is identical with the object which is perceived. 
According to this view, objects by their very nature are 
different from one another. The nature of a pot is such 
that it is different from a piece of cloth. So when an 
object is perceived, its difference from other objects is 
also perceived by that very act. Since difference consti 
tutes the nature of the object perceived, it should not 
be said that it is something other than the object. n 
the other hand, it is identical with the object. Thus, 
when an object is perceived, it must be admitted that 
difference also is perceived, because difference is 
identical with the object. 


Mandana argues that it is impossible to establish 
difference among objects in this way. When it is sai 
that difference constitutes the nature of object, it is 
taken that it is one, even though it is located m a 
plurality of objects. If all the objects are of the nature 
of difference, there would be no difference among them. 
Let us say for the sake of argument that t ere are ree 
objects—A, B and C. Difference, though one, is located 
in all the three objects by virtue of its constituting the 
nature of object. If A, B, and C are of the nature of 
difference, i.e. if they are identical with difference then 
they are identical with one another; for objects 
which are identical with the same thing are identical 
with one another. Thus, if objects were to be of the 
nature of difference, there would be no 
among them. In other words, the oneness of all_ things 
as taught by the U P ani ? ad holds good. Finding that the 
view that difference constitutes the nature of object is 
of no avail in establishing their standpoint, the votaries 
of difference may argue that difference does not 
constitute the nature of object, and that it is something 
different from it. In that case it is .impossible, argues 
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Maijdana, to hold the view that objects are by their 
very nature different from one another . 14 

In another way also Mandana lays bare the 
difficulty involved in the view that difference constitutes 
the nature of object. Difference is mutual non¬ 
existence. The proposition “A is not B” conveys the 
notion that A is not of the nature of B, and that B is not' 
of the nature of A; i.e. there is the non-existence of B as 
A, as also the non-existence of A as B. Thus, difference 
is of the nature of non-existence. If difference consti¬ 
tutes the nature of object, it follows that the object is 
of the nature of non-existence, because difference which 
constitutes its nature is of the nature of non-existence. 
So, this view would deprive the object of its existence 
and reduce it to a nullity. This is the reductio ad absurdum 
of the view which holds that object is of the nature of 
difference . 15 

Further, the concept of difference involves duality. 
If difference were to constitute the nature of object, 
no object, Could be regarded as one. The Bauddhas 
may contend that this standpoint is acceptable to them. 
Every object, according to them, is an assemblage of 
atoms, and so it is not one, but many. There is, how¬ 
ever, a fundamental difficulty which cannot be got over 
by the Bauddhas. An atom, we would be compelled to 
say, is not one, because difference which constitutes its 
nature signifies duality. But this is absurd. This leads 
to another difficulty also. The many presupposes the 
one. It is the result of the addition of one with one. In 
the absence of anything to be reckoned as one, we can¬ 
not have an aggregate or a plurality of atoms. It 
follows, therefore, that there is no object which can be 

14. Ibid., verse 5, p. 47. 

15. Ibid., Part I, p. 47. 
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treated as an assemblage of many atoms. What then ? 
There is no object which can be treated as one ; there is 
nothing to be called many ; and a third alternative is 
inconceivable. Thus there arises the contingence of the 
non-existence of object . 18 

We have shown that it is impossible to prove that 
objects are different from one another either by holding 
the view that difference which constitutes the nature of 
object is non-different from it or by maintaining the view 
that difference does not constitute the nature of object 
and that it is different from the latter. When the advo¬ 
cates of difference are thus cornered, they may try a 
back-to-the-wall defence and argue that the discussion 
whether difference is non-different or different from the 
object is neither pertinent nor possible, since it is a non¬ 
entity ( avastu ) like the sky-flower. It is intelligible and 
also possible to raise questions of this type with regard 
to an existent something. Though it is a non-entity like 
the sky-flower, it carries sense, and has its application in 
our day-to-day life, because we pass judgments like 
“ This object is different from that. ” Such judgments 
involving difference, they contend, are the result of 
vikalpajhana or cognition which does not involve any exis¬ 
tent object as its content . 1 7 Mariana points out that 
this line of reasoning leads to the pivotal point of 
Advaita. If it is conceded that the nature of difference 
cannot be ascertained, it is an open admission that diffe¬ 
rence is not ultimately real. If there is no difference in 
reality, objects cannot be said to be different from one 
another. In other words, reality is one only, and plura - 
lity is an appearance due to avidyid. This is the funda¬ 
mental thesis of Advaita . 18 

16. Ibid., p. 48. 

17. BS, Part II, p. 139: " vastuSunyah pratyayo vikalpah.” 

18. BS } Part I, p. 48. 
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3 

It is sometimes argued that difference can be in¬ 
ferred from successful activities ( arthakriya ). We know 
that successful activities which are different from one 
another are caused by different objects. One and the 
same object cannot be made use of for different activities. 
For example, carrying water in a pot is different from 
cutting a piece of wood. These two activities imply two 
different objects, viz a pot and an axe. The pot is used for 
carrying water, for its nature is such that it can be used 
for this type of successful activity. It cannot be used 
for cutting a piece of wood. Thus, according to this 
argument, the difference among objects can be inferred 
from the difference in successful activities . 19 

This argument is not satisfactory for several reasons. 
First of all, the argument is fallacious as it commits the 
fallacy" of petitio principii. Difference among objects which 
is to be proved should not be assumed in the process of 
proof. When the difference among objects is inferred 
from the difference in successful activities, it is assumed 
that there is difference in successful activities. The point 
at issue is the reality of difference, be it in respect of 
successful activity or some other thing. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the advocates of difference to prove 
difference without assuming it in respect of successful acti¬ 
vity . 20 Secondly, it is wrong to think that one and the 
same object cannot be the cause of different successful 
activities. Fire, for example, is used for burning an 

obiect cooking food, and illuminating things . 21 It is no 

argument to say that fire consists of different qualities 
like colour, touch, and so on, and that a particular 
quality, e. g. colour, accounts for a specific type o 

19. Ibid., p. 50. 

20. Ibid. Also see BS, Part II, p. 145. 

21. BS, Part I, p. 50. 
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activity, e.g. illumination. One and the same quality, viz 
touch, possessed by fire accounts for burning and cooking 
which are admitted for all practical purposes to be diffe¬ 
rent in our day-to-day experience. So one and the 
same object can account for different activities . 22 

It may be argued that different potencies which in¬ 
here in fire are the cause of activities such as burning, 
cooking, etc. It means, according to this argument, 
that different activities are caused by different potencies 
and not by one object. If so, it is wrong to say that one 
object is the cause of many results. This argument too, 
Mandana contends, is not satisfactory. If one and the 
same object can be the locus of different potencies, why 
should it be said that one and the same object cannot be 
causally related to several activities ? 28 Further, are the 
potencies different or non-different from the locus in 
which they inhere ? If they are non-different from the 
locus, then the locus is a one-many; i.e. it is one as fire, 
and many in the form of potencies. If no contradic¬ 
tion is involved in the existence of the many with the 
one when they remain in the same locus, how can there 
be any contradiction when one object, which is the cause 
and the many results brought forth by it are in ditf< e ~ 
rent loci ? If the potencies are different from the object 
in which they inhere, how are they related to the locus . 
Since the potencies are different from the locus, the 
relation between them cannot be tadatmya. Nor is it 
possible to explain the relation between them in terms 
of direct contact {nair antary a). If fire is said to be the 
locus of the potencies on the ground that the potencies 
are in direct contact with it, then wood {ka$tha) also 
can be the locus of those potencies, since the direct 
contact that obtains between fire and the potencies also 


Ibid., p. 51. 

Ibid., verses 9 and p. 56. 


22 . 

23. 
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obtains between the wood and the potencies . 24 There is 
also another difficulty. Since ether (akaSa) is in direct 
contact with innumerable objects, it can be credited, on 
the basis of this argument, with all the potencies inherent 
in innumerable objects. But this is wrong. Under these 
circumstances, all that could be said is that a certain 
object, say fire, is the locus of the differeht potencies by 
somehow helping them severally. If the help rendered 
by one object could be many, why should it not be said 
that many results are brought forth by one and the same 
object ? 25 

Let us consider another argument by which diffe¬ 
rence is sought to be established. It is argued that 
mutually opposed activities like birth and death, growth 
and decay, movement and stillness, etc. which take place 
simultaneously point to objects which are different from 
one another, for they cannot take place simultaneously 
in one and the same object. Birth and death cannot take 
place at the same time in one and the same object. 
Similarly, growth and decay are not possible in an object 
at the same time. It means that an object which comes 
into existence must be different from that which passes 
away. An object which grows must be different from 
that which decays. So according to this argument, 
difference among objects can be established from the 
mutually opposed activities taking place at the same time 
[yugapad viruddharthakriya ). 2 0 

This argument, Mandana says, is not convincing. 
It is necessary to know the sense in which growth and 
decay death and birth, etc. are referred to as mutually 
opposed. If it conveys the idea that growth and decay, 


24. BS, Part II, p. 157. 

25. BS, Part, p. 56. 

26. Ibid., p. 52 : “ yugapad-viruddharthakriyadardatiad-bhedavagatify.” 
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birth and death, and so on, cannot take place simultane¬ 
ously in one and the same thing, it is not acceptable to 
the Advaitin, for he maintains that the whole show of 
the pluralistic universe with all the multifarious activi¬ 
ties takes place in Brahman-Atman by being superim¬ 
posed thereon . 37 If, on the contrary.it conveys the 
idea that the nature of birth is different from that of 
death, that the nature of growth is different from that 
of decay, and so on, it does not prove difference among 
objects. Though burning is different from cooking, they 
are the activities of one and the same fire. From these 
activities we do not infer that fire, which burns is diffe¬ 
rent from fire which cooks. The admission of different 
qualities does not lead to the admission of different 
objects, for we know that different qualities can inhere 
‘in one and the same object. In the same way, the. 
admission of different activities does not lead to the 
admission of different objects . 38 

There is yet another argument to be considered. It 
is argued that the reality of difference can be proved by 
means of characteristics which are mutually opposed. 
■According to thi§ argument, mutual opposition means 
mutual non-existence {anyonydbhdva ). For example, 
happiness and misery are mutually opposed. Happiness 
is the non-existence of misery, and misery in its turn is 
the non-existence of happiness. Since happiness and 
misery are mutually opposed, they cannot co-exist in the 
same place simultaneously. The reason for this, is obvir 
ous. Misery is non-existence of happiness; and so to say 
that happiness and misery co-exist in the same place 
amounts to saying that happiness and non-existence of 

27. BS,‘ Part II, p 149: “asmdkarh hi airuddhaih ca saroam 

ekatratmani samavetam." . 

28. BS, Part I, p. 52. 
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happiness are in the same place at the same time, which 
is absurd. Since it is absurd to think of happiness and 
misery co-existing in the same place, it should be said, 
according to this argument, that they point to different 
objects. What is true of happiness and misery is also 
true, it is argued, with regard to other characteristics 
which are mutually opposed. 

The above argument is untenable. If attributes 
which are different are explained in terms of mutual 
non-existence, they cease to be positive, for each attri¬ 
bute according to this interpretation is of the nature of 
non-existence. If so, the possibility of conflict between 
any two attributes is ruled out. Moreover, the explana¬ 
tion of attributes in terms of mutual non-existence 
(anyonyabhava) leads to absurdity when it is applied to a 
non-entity like sky-flower. There is neither happiness 
nor misery in sky-flower. Since it is claimed that the 
non-existence of happiness is misery, one might argue on 
the basis of the non-existence of happiness therein that 
there is misery in sky-flower. Similarly, since the non¬ 
existence of misery is happiness, one might argue on the 
basis of the non-existence of misery therein that there is 
happiness in sky-flower. Thus, if we interpret attributes 
in terms of mutual non-existence, we will be compelled 
to say that there is happiness as well as misery in sky- 

flower which does not. exist at all . 29 The advocates of 
difference may argue that by mutual opposition they do 
not mean mutual non-existence, but destroyer-destroyed 
relation as in the case of happiness and misery. A little 
examination is enough to show that even this interpreta¬ 
tion will not help them to establish the thesis of diffe¬ 
rence. An attribute cannot destroy another without 
coming into existence. Nor can it destroy another which 
remains in a different locus, It means that an attribute 


29. Ibid. 
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can destroy another by coming into existence in the same 
locus in which the other attribute which has to be dest¬ 
royed exists. If so, the destroyer-destroyed relation does 
not lend support to different loci, but to the same locus . 80 

The concept of mutual opposition may be inter¬ 
preted in a different way with a view to prove the reality 
of difference. Mutual opposition means, according to 
this explanation, conflict that obtains between positive 
and negative attributes such as permanence and non¬ 
permanence. It is well-known that permanence and non¬ 
permanence are different, and so the objects characterized 
by them should be different. An object which is perma¬ 
nent cannot also be non-permanent. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that difference among things should be accepted. 
This argument too, Maijdana says, is not satisfactory as 
' the assumption on which it proceeds is wrong. It 
assumes that an attribute should necessarily pervade the 
entire substance in which it inheres. But this assumption 
is wrong. We can drive home the point by an illustra¬ 
tion. An aeroplane which is in the akaSa does not 
pervade the entire aka$a\ it occupies only a limited por¬ 
tion of it. Nor does the relation of conjunction which 
exists between the aeroplane and the aka&a pervade the 
entire akaka. While an aeroplane has a limited dimen¬ 
sion, akaka is all-pervasive. Consequently, an aeroplane 
cannot pervade the entire akaia. In the same way, limited 
characteristics, though mutually opposed, can co-exist 
in the infinite Brahman which serves as the locus there¬ 
for. It is true that permanence, unlike other characteris¬ 
tics, pervades the entire Self. The Advaitin holds the 
view that Brahman-Atman alone is eternal, and he does 
not admit the reality of non-permanence. How, then, 
jt may be asked, can permanence and non permanence 
co-exist in Brahman-Atman ? The Advaitin s answer is 


30. Ibid . 
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that though Brahman-Atman is eternal, non-permanence 
which is illusory can exist in it, being falsely superim¬ 
posed thereon . 81 

Another argument by which the reality of difference 
is sought to be proved may now be considered. There 
is vyavastha, i.e. order and restriction, in the occurrence 
of phenomena. For example, curd comes into existence 
from milk alone, and not 1 from sesamum. A certain 
result caused by a certain object is not brought forth by 
another object. This restriction in the occurrence of 
results implies, according to this argument, the existence 
of different objects. If objects were identical and not 
different, there would be no such order and restriction in 
the occurrence of phenomena. In that case, anything can 
come out of anything : "curd can come out of sesamum, 
and oil from milk. Or, it may be that both curd and oil 
can come out of either milk or sesamum. But this is not 
borne out by our experience. Since we notice order and 
arrangement in the occurrence of phenomena, it means 
that there is difference among objects. 

I 

This argument cannot stand examination. Though 
different phenomena may occur, it does not mean that 
there must be difference among objects which cause 
them; for we have shown that one and the same entity, 
e.g. fire, may account for different results. Moreover, 
the argument given above, Mandana says, begs the 
question. There is restriction, it was said, in such a 
way that curd is obtained from milk and not from any 
other object; and this restriction is relied upon to prove 
the difference between milk and the other object. The 
difficulty here is that the otherness ( anyatvam ) of the 
object, which is to be proved, is assumed in the alleged 
restriction in the occurrence of results. The difference 
between milk and the other Object is assumed when the 


31. SS, Part II, p. 150. 
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restriction in the occurrence of results is mentioned, as 
in the case of curd being caused by milk and not by the 
other object; and then, the restriction in the occurrence 
of results is relied upon to prove the difference between 
milk and the other object. So the argument involves 
the fallacy of petitio principii . 8a 

Mandana argues that just as one and the same fire 
accounts for different activities, Brahman which is non¬ 
dual accounts for the plurality of things characterized 
by different qualities and functions, by means of the 
unimaginable and, incomparable power inherent in it. 
ifruti conveys this idea when it says, " Such is its mani¬ 
fest power. ” 88 Though Brahman or Puru§a is one, it is 
said to have "a thousand heads .'* 84 Further,, it say$ 
that Puru§a is " that which existed and that which will. 
exist ,” 85 and that " Puru§ a alone is, all this. ,f8e The 
entire universe, Sruti adds, is as it were only "a fourth 
part ” 87 of Puru$a. Mandana says that the idea under¬ 
lying all these Sruti- passages is that the phenomenal 
' world which has a limited dimension is negligibly small 
(nlbam), and that the trans-phenomenal reality is infinite 
(aparimitam). So the infinite Brahman, according to 
Advaita, is the locus of many divergent activities and 
Conflicting characteristics which we witness in our 
experience. In order to- answer the questions, . Why < 
should milk be the cause of;curd and.nbt of pil ? Why 
should milk and sesamum not produce the same result? 
Or, why should sesamum not produce curd, and milk 
oil? ” the advocates of difference have to say that the 

, ' ’ • _ ’ • ' ' 

32. BS, Part I, p. 5,\ 

. 33. Puru$a-sukta, 3. 

34. Ibid., 1. 

,35. Ibid., 2. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Ibid., 3. 
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marvellous potency inherent in every object is such that 
it gives rise to a particular result alone and not any 
other, and that the unique power inherent in every 
object can only be inferred from the results which take 
place. Mandana observes that instead of assuming 
difference among objects and then crediting each one of 
them with a unique power, one may as well argue that 
one and the same entity gives rise to diverse results in 
an orderly way by the marvellous power inherent in it. 
The assumption of the reality of difference is not 
warranted by any pramana. When by means of one 
entity the diversity of results and their orderly occur¬ 
rence can be explained, it is, Mandana concludes, 
nothing but prolixity (gaurava) to assume a plurality of 
objects . 88 

4 

The Bhattas hold the view that difference can be 
known through anupalabdhi. Difference is mutual non¬ 
existence {anyonyabhava). It involves the non-existence 
of one entity as something else. When we say, “ This is 
a pot and not a piece of cloth, ” we have the knowledge 
of the difference between pot and cloth. Kumarila says : 
“ The cognition of objects as distinct from one another 
depends on the validity of this {anupalabdhi) as a means 
of cognition .” 89 Since difference is anyonyabhava > ie. 
the non-existence of one thing as something else, it can 
be known, the Bhattas maintain, through anupalabdhi. 

It may be noticed that difference which is to be 
proved is assumed when one thing is negated from 
something else, i.e. when one thing is said to be non¬ 
existent as something else. Hence there arises the 


38. BS, Part I, P- 55. 

39. iflokavartika, p. 473. 
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fallacy of mutual dependence (anyonyafraya) . This point 
needs elucidation. Negation, we said, is possible only 
when the locus and also the content of negation are 
affirmed and apprehended first of all as distinct from 
each other. In the absence of such a knowledge of 
both of them, difference between them cannot be 
established through negation. Kumarila too holds the 
same view. He says that after the correlate ( anuyogin ) 
has been perceived, and the counter-correlate ( pratiyogin ) 
has been remembered, then follows the cognition of 
non-existence . 40 It means that the prior knowledge of 
the two entities, the correlate and the counter-correlate, 
is necessary for getting the knowledge of the non¬ 
existence of one thing as something else. We can know 
the anycnyabhava (which is only another name for dif¬ 
ference) of a pot and a cloth only if we know them first 
as distinct from each other. Here arises the fallacy of 
mutual dependence : the cognition of negation presup¬ 
poses the cognition of entities as distinct from each 
other, and the cognition of entities as distinct from each 
other is dependent upon the cognition of negation . 41 

Let us now consider the nature of anupalabdhi which 
is said to be the pramana for the cognition of non¬ 
existence. The word anupalabdhi means “ absence of 
cognition, ” “ non-cognition ” (jhanabhava). When we 
speak of the non-cognition of a book on the table, what 
does this non-cdgnition mean ? It may mean the non¬ 
cognition of the counter-correlate (pratiyogin , viz the 
book); or it may mean the cognition of another object 
(i anyavastujnanam ). 42 Magana says that whatever may 


40. Ibid., p. 482 : 

1 “ grhitva vastusadbhctvarh smrtva ca praliyoginam 

manasaih nastitajfianafh jayate' k§ anapek$aya.” 

41. BS, Part I, p. 57. See also BS, Part II, p. 159. 

42. See BS, Part II, p, 
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be the explanation there arises the fallacy of 4 mutual 
dependence. The latter explanation may first be consi¬ 
dered. At the time of getting the cognition of the table, 
we do not cognize the book, and so we conclude, it may 
be said, that the non-cognition of the book here points 
to its non-existence on the table. Maijdana remarks 
that it is not sound reasoning to say that the non-cogni¬ 
tion that takes place here means the cognition of the 
“ other ” object. When the difference between two 
objects is not proved, it is wrong to speak of the cogni¬ 
tion of the other object. To interpret non-cognition in 
this way is to assume the difference between the two 
objects; and the difference between the two objects (i-e. 
the non-existence of one object as another) is said to be 
known through non-cognition. The reasoning here is 
fallacious because of anyonyatiraya .* 8 The other inter-, 
pretation fares no better. According to this interpreta¬ 
tion, non-cognition means non-cognition of the counter¬ 
correlate (e.g. the book which is non-existent on the 
table). When there is the non-cognition of the counter- ; 
correlate, it is said that there is the cognition of the 
other object (viz the table), for otherwise it would mean 
absence of all cognitions with the result that non-cogni¬ 
tion cannot be restricted to one object. Here also, 
Mandana remarks, there arises the fallacy of mutual 
dependence: assuming the difference between the two 
objects, we say that there is the non-cognition of the 
counter-correlate alone, and that it points to its non¬ 
existence ; and non-cognition, it is claimed, points to 
the difference between the two Objects (i.e. the non¬ 
existence of the one as the other). ,So it is impossible 
to prove difference which is mutual non-existence by 
means of anupalabdhi . 4 4 

43. Ibid .: “ yadi anyavastujUQnamanupalabdhih, tato nasiddhe vastu- 

• ' bhede sa siddkyali; dtastajjfianaya vastubhedo jMtavyah.” 

44. MS, Part l, pp. 57-58. 
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The Nyaya explanation of the cognition of non¬ 
existence is equally unsatisfactory. According to the 
Naiyayika, a sense-organ which perceives an object can 
also perceive its generic attribute ( jati) and its non-exis¬ 
tence ( abhava ). 45 For example, we perceive the ground, 
and we remember the pot, which is not cognized there : 
i e. we perceive the anuyogin and remember the pratiyogin ; 
thus we are able to perceive the non-existence of pot on 
the ground. According to the Naiyayika, when we per¬ 
ceive the non-existence of the pot on the ground, there 
is first of all contact (samyoga) between the visual sense 
and the ground ; and secondly there is a peculiar contact 
between the ground and the absence of the pot. The 
ground and the non-existence of thepothave the relation of 
the qualification and the qualified {vitesana-visesiya-bhava). 
This explanation too, says Mandana, is not free from the 
fallacy of mutual dependence. As stated earlier, we can 
negate the pot from the ground only if we first know the 
difference between the pot and the ground. It is by 
first cognizing the difference between the ground and the 
pot we can perceive the non-existence of the pot on the 
ground; and by perceiving the non-existence of the pot 
on the ground, we can cognize the difference between 
them; and so the Nyaya explanation is vitiated by the 
fallacy of mutual dependence . 46 

5 

According to Mandana, it is impossible to prove the 
reality of difference, since objects are cognized in one 
form, as non-diffcrent from one another. In indetermi- 
perception (niTVzk&lpfi) we cognize objects as mere 
existence ( satta ). Existence constitutes the nature of 

45. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 230. 

46. BS, Part I, p. 58. 
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objects; and this nature is common to all the objects. 
Inasmuch as objects are cognized as mere existence, they 
are non-different from one another. If so, it is impossible, 
according to Mandana, to negate one object from ano¬ 
ther ; i.e. difference which is mutual negation is not 
possible. We can drive home the point by an example. 
When we cognize a pot, we should not say that we do 
not cognize a piece of cloth. Since pot and cloth are 
of the nature of existence, ( satta ), the cognition of the 
one is tantamount to the cognition of the other. It 
follows that objects are non-different from one another, 
and that difference which consists in the negation of 
one object from another is not tenable. 47 

We may consider in this connection a possible 
objection against Mandana’s theory of sattasavianya, i.6. 
the theory that existence is the common element runn¬ 
ing through all the objects. The Bauddhas argue that 
existence {satta) is not a characteristic common to all the 
objects. They maintain that, if objects are cognized as 
non-different from one another, it is because of recogni¬ 
tion (j pratyabhijna ). For example, because of the recogni¬ 
tion of the same form in the several cows which are seen 
at different times, we speak of the generic attribute 
“ cowness ” as if it inheres in all of them. Strictly 
speaking the Bauddhas say, there is no such thing as 
sattasam-ama. Let us examine the problem in this way. 
If after seeing a cow, we see another cow, there is the 
recognition of the same form. And this recognition 
nables us to conclude that they belong to the same 
class However, there is no such recognition when 
we see a horse after seeing a cow. If existence, as 

e d by Maiidana, were to constitute the nature of 
Wects there must be recognition of the same form 
when we see a mountain after seeing a mustard, or 
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when we see a horse after seeing a cow. Since there is 
no recognition in these cases, there is, the Bauddhas 
argue, no such characteristic as existence common to all 
objects. 

This criticism, Mandana replies, is of no avail. 
Mandana maintains that there is recognition of the 
same form or nature when we see a mountain after 
seeing a mustard, because we cognize both of them as of 
the nature of existence. If it be said that notwithst- 
andirtg the common element, viz sattasamanya , there is 1 - 
ference between them, which accounts. for* e a sence 
of recognition when we see a mountain a ter seeing a 
mustard, Mandana replies that there is also difference 
between two individual cows with the result that there 
is no recognition when we see a secon c °w a s ^ eln S 
the first one. When we say, " This is that Devadatta, 
there is recognition of the person whom we see now as 

the same person whom we saw „ 

individual is cognized a« different t.mes there is no dif¬ 
ference in individual unit (vyaklt). But there is dif¬ 
ference between individual cows seen at different times. 
If so, the Bauddhas who maintain that the difference 
between a mustard and a mountain is responsible 
for the absence of recognition when we cognize them 
should also hold, in the interest of consistency, that 

. ^rmifinn when we see a second cow after 

there is no recognition wucu , 

seeing the first one because of the difference between 
the individual cows. But inconsistently enough, they 
maintain that there is recognition or the same form 
when we see cows, whereas they deny it m the case of 
the mountain and the mustard. 


Difficulties arise if we say that it is recognition 
f pratyabhijM ), and not the cognition of the common 
element between two objects, that makes us conclude 
that they are same. We know that for the purpose of 
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recognition an object must be cognized at different times 
and places. If we recognize somebody and say, “ This 
is that Devadatta,” the person whom we see now in this 
place is the same whom we saw earlier at a different 
place. The question of recognition does not arise at all, 
when we cognize an object for the first time. Consider 
the case of an object seen for the first time. If we apply 
the principle of the critics to the case where an object is 
seen for the first time, we have to say, Mandana argues, 
that the object is not one ( ekam ) because of the absence 
of recognition. This is on the face of it absurd. Or, 
consider another case. From a distance we see a herd 
of cows far removed from a herd of buffaloes. The 
individual cows are at different points of space; but 
since they are seen at the same time for the first time, 
recognition is not possible. In spite of the absence of 
recognition, in indeterminate perception we cognize the 
individual cows of the herd as non-different from one 
another. It means that it is the cognition of the 
common element that serves as the criterion for deter¬ 
mining whether objects are identical or not, and not 
recognition. We may also consider another example 
given by Mandana. There are two earthen jars. When 
we see the second jar after the first, we recognize the 
same nature, i.e. the earthness ( mrjjati ) in them; and we 
conclude that they are of the same nature. But when 
we see a frying pan made of clay after seeing a jar also 
made of clay, there is no recognition of sameness. If 
we have to say on the basis of the view of the critics 
that there is no “ earthness” which is the generic attri- 
h te in them, i.e. they do not belong to the same class 
fobiects made of clay. This is obviously absurd. So 
Mandana concludes that existence (satta) constitutes the 
M y r ' e of objects and that objects are non-different frqm 
na another because of this common element running 
0 ” e o ugh all of them. In some cases, e.g. two earthen jars, 
h common element can easily be seen. In some other 
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cases, e.g. a clay-pan and a clay-jar, or a mustard and 
the mountain, the common element cannot easily be 
seen ; here, in spite of differences in shape and size, we 
do cognize the common element in them, however dim 
and subdued it may be. Since existence constitutes the 
nature of all the objects, the cognition of one object is 
tantamount to the cognition of another object. Conse¬ 
quently, it is impossible, Mandana says, to negate one 
object from another . 48 


6 

We ascertain the nature of an object by means of 
cognition. Two conditions have to be fulfilled, if cogni¬ 
tion has to play this role. First of all, it must have 
been generated by a pramana. Secondly, it must accor 
with reason. A cognition which does not fulfil these 
conditions cannot be relied upon for determining the 
nature of object . 49 Mandana says that, since the cogni¬ 
tion of difference does not fulfil these two conditions it 
cannot be the proof for the reality of difference. We 
cannot account for the cognition of difference through 
pramaijas such as perception. It is true t at t ere is 
the cognition of difference, but it is not produced by a 
pramana-, nor can it be justified by means of reasoning. 
Since'the cognition of difference does not fulfil the two 
conditions stated above, it is not an evidence for the 
reality of difference. Mandana observes that the cogni¬ 
tion of difference is no better than the cognition of a 
fire-brand-circle (alatacakra). When we whirl a fire¬ 
brand rapidly, it appears as if there is a circle of fire, 


48. Ibid., p. 59. 

49 BS Part I p 59: “ na hi vijhanamityevhrthatattoafh vyavasthct- 
payati ; tadapihi pariksyam—yuktya virudhyate neti, pramanottham 
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though in reality there is none. We do not say that the 
circle of fire is real just because we have a cognition of 
it; in the same way we cannot say that difference is real 
just because we have a cognition of it. The cognition 
of difference which cannot be accounted for through 
any pramana is illusory. Further, if difference is real, it 
cannot be denied ; and if it is unreal, there should be no 
cognition of it. However, we have cognition of dif¬ 
ference though the reality of difference can neither be 
proved by a pramana nor vindicated by reasoning. The 
Advaitin, therefore, maintains that the cognition of 
difference is an illusion due to avidya. B0 

It is necessary in this connection to examine at 
some length the categories of the generic attribute (jati) 
and the specific feature ( viSesa ), as these two categories 
are pressed into service by the advocates of difference 
for the purpose of establishing their thesis. The universal 
or the generic attribute is common to several individuals 
belonging to a particular class. The particular or the 
specific feature of an object differentiates it from other 
objects. 

The generic feature is the element of anuvrtti or 
sameness among objects, while the specific feature is the 
element of vyavrtti which distinguishes one object from 
another. When we know a thing, e.g. a pot, we cognize 
its generic feature (potness) which is the element of 
anuvrtti as well as its specific feature (its particular 
colour or shape) which is the element of vyavrtti. Since 
we have the knowledge of both jati and viSe$a, the 
iversal and the particular, the advocates of difference 
U e that the reality of difference among objects 
3 nnot be denied. Since there are divergent views with 
03 ard to these two aspects, the universal and the 


50. BS, Part I, p. 59. 
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particular, it is necessary to examine them carefully. 
Let us consider how Vai^esika, the Bhatta Mimamsa, 
Buddhism, and Advaita explain these two aspects. 


According to VaiSesika, the category of generic 
attribute (samanya or jati) is different from an individual 
object ( vyakti ) characterized by some specific feature. 
Though they are absolutely different from each other, 
they are nevertheless related by inherence ( samavaya ). 
There are many difficulties in accepting this view o t e 
VaiSesikas. First of all, if the generic attribute and the 
individual object are different from each other, the one 
cannot be equated with the other. Consi er t e o o 
wing case. When we say. "This is a cow the word 
"this” refers to an individual object (yyakh), and the 
word “cow” refers to "cowness” («»») which is the 
generic attribute. Here the generic attribute is equated 
with the individual object as shown by the grammatical 
co-ordination ( samamdhikaranya ) that obtains between the 
two words, "this” and “cow”. If they are really diffe¬ 
rent, we should perceive them as “this and cowness 
and not as "This is a cow”. This maybe contrasted with 
another case where we perceive two objects, e.g. pot and 
cloth, and give expression to our cognition a. pot and 
"cloth", and not as "A pot is a cloth . While in the 
previous case, there is cognition of identity, in the pre¬ 
sent one there is no cognition of identity. Since the 
generic attribute and the individual object are referred 
to through words which are in grammatical co-ordination 
they are, MalJ^ana says, non-different. 

There is also another reason to show why the gene¬ 
ric attribute and the individual object are non-different. 


51. BS, Part I, verse 12, p. 60. 
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When we perceive the one, we also perceive the other. 
If they are different like smoke and fire, they cannot be 
percepts at the same time. When we infer fire from 
smoke, smoke is a percept, but fire which is mediate 
(paroksa ) is not a percept. While the perception of smoke 
does not mean the perception of fire, the perception of 
the individual object is ipso facto the perception of its 
generic attribute. This conclusively proves, says Maijd- 
ana, that the generic attribute and the individual object 
are not different. 52 It is no argument to say that, though 
the generic attribute and the individual object are diffe¬ 
rent, they are cognized as non-different due to the 
relation of samavaya that obtains between them. If the 
generic attribute and the individual object are really 
different, samavaya cannot conceal their difference and 
conjure up in that place an identity. 63 Since samavaya is 
admitted to be a relation, it implies that there is diffe¬ 
rence between the two terms related by it; and in the 
absence of difference between the relata, samavaya will 
disappear altogether as a relation. It is, indeed, futile 
to admit the difference between the generic attribute and 
the individual object and then invoke the relation of 
inherence, crediting it with a unique capacity to make 
things which are different appear as non-different. Ins¬ 
tead, one may hold the view that reality which is one and 
non-dual appears as many due to the inscrutable power 
inherent in it. Instances are not wanting to show how 
one object may appear as many. Mandana cites the 
familiar instance of citrarupa or the variegated colour of 
a cloth. Though citrarupa of the cloth is one, it appears 
in many colours. Mandana takes great pains to show 
how the Vai^esika must admit the existence of a separate 
colour in the* cloth known as citrarupa. It cannot be 
said that citrarupa is no other than a conglomeration 

52. BS, Part I, p. 61. 

53. BS, Part I, verse 12$, p. 60. 
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of the colours of the threads. If a distinct colour as 
inherent in the composite cloth other than the colours of 
the component threads is not admitted, then the cloth as 
a composite entity would be devoid of colour ; and if it 
is colourless, it cannot be perceived. But we do 
perceive it, and so we have to admit the existence of a 
distinct colour of the cloth. 84 

Maijdana exposes the untenability of the Vai^esika 
theory by drawing pointed attention to the futility of its 
pluralistic hypothesis in serving the practical ends of 
life. The VaiSesika philosopher works out a rigid 
classification of categories. He maintains that subs¬ 
tance is different from the generic attribute, that quality 
is different from substance, and that the generic attri¬ 
bute is different from quality. If we take any one 
category in isolation from others, it will be found totally 
unfit to serve the practical ends of our life. For instance, 
we cannot make use of the category of substance in isola¬ 
tion from the other categories like quality and generic 
attribute. In order to make a person understand a thing, 
we always refer to the generic attribute and the parti¬ 
cular quality it possesses stressing their non-difference. 
Though the categories may be different from one 
another, so far as our practical life is concerned we 
understand them to be non-different. For example, the 
sentence, “ This is a white cow,” is not only intelligible, 
but also’ practically useful in transacting our activities ; 
here the usage is such that the categories are understood 
to be non-different from one another. The arrange¬ 
ment of the categories, if we are to accept the VaiSesika, 
is in one way j but our understanding of them is in a 
different way. The categories, as they are, do not serve 
the purpose of our life. On the contrary, how we 
understand them alone is conducive to the practical 

54. BS, Part I, pp. 61-62. 
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interests of our life. Instead of revealing difference, 
our understanding reveals non-difference. Mandana, 
therefore, maintains that the VaiSesika theory of plura¬ 
lism which is not practically useful is futile. 86 Since 
non-difference alone is useful in our affairs of life, there 
is no need to admit the reality of difference. 

8 

The Mlmamsakas of the Bhatta school hold the view 
that, since the generic attribute is in the individual 
object ( jatirvyaktigata ), they are different while being the 
same. When we say, “This is a cow, ” the individual 
object is referred to by the word “this”, and the generic 
attribute by the word “ cow". Here the generic attri¬ 
bute and the individual object are identified with each 
other, since the words which refer to them are placed in 
grammatical co-ordination. So they are not totally 
different. If they are identical, then like hasta and kara, 
“this” and “cowness” would turn out to be synonyms. 6 
They are not, however, synonyms. So the Bhattas say / 
that the generic attribute and the individual object are 
not totally different; nor are they absolutely the same. 
The relation],between them is difference-cum-identity, or 
identity in difference (bhedabheda). Though difference 
and identity are ordinarily opposed to each other, yet 
they are admitted by the Bhattas to be compatible with 
each other r on the strength of our experience. The 
Bhattas argue that experience is the ultimate court of 
appeal for determining the compatibility or incompati¬ 
bility of two things. On the basis of our experience we 
say that taste and colour which co-exist in the same 
place are compatible with each other. If heat and cold 
are said to be incompatible with each other, it is because 


55. BS, Part I, p. 62. 

56. M&nameyodaya, p. 234. 
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of the fact that we do not experience them together in one 
and the same place. The Bhattas maintain that there is 
no incompatibility when, it is said that the generic attri¬ 
bute and the individual object are different while being 
the same, because experience shows them to be such. 

The standpoint of the Bhattas may be restated 
in this way. Every object is of the nature of generic 
attribute and the individual object (sdmdnya-vi$e§dtmakarh 
ekam vastii). It means that every object is a one-many 
(ekam dvyatmakam). Though the generic attribute is in 
the individual object, we cognize the two as different,' 
and so every object is dujal ( dvyatmakam ) in character ; 
the object is also one (ekam), because the generic attri¬ 
bute and the individual object, being placed in gramma¬ 
tical co-ordination, are cognized as hon-different. So 
every object is a one-many. 67 

Mandana observes that'the Bhatta explanation of 
the relation between the generic attribute and the indi¬ 
vidual object does not satisfy the demands of reason. 
To say that an object is of the nature of both identity 
and difference is to bring together two incompatible 
factors in the same place, and therefore is patently self¬ 
contradictory. A cognition which reveals incompatible 
factors in a thing is ipso facto erroneous. The cognition 
of an object to the effect, “This may be a post or a man” 
is erroneous because it relates to incompatible elements 
in the same thing. 68 Magana contends that the cogni¬ 
tion of an object in the dual form as a universal-parti¬ 
cular, as a one-many, is on a par with a dubitative cog-, 
nition (samtaya-jr®na). The cognition ‘ This is a post or 

57. BS, Part I, p. 63. 

58. See S. Kuppuswami SaStri, A Primer of Indian Logic, pp. 339- 

1 4 Q. doubt is a cognition which relates to several incom¬ 

patible attributes in the same thing—as in the dubitative 
cognition, ‘It may be a post or a man.’ ” 
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a man ” reveals the object in the dual form of “post” 
and “man”. Similarly, when we say, “This is a cow,” 
our cognition, according to the Bhattas, reveals the 
object in the dual form of the generic attribute and the 
individual object. Mandana argues that just as a dubi- 
tative cognition is declared erroneous on the ground 
that it reveals incompatible factors in the same thing, 
the cognition of an object as a universal-particular 
must also be declared erroneous for no other reason 
than that it affirms incompatible factors in one and the 
same thing. 50 

It may be argued that Maridana's comparison of the 
cognition of an object as a universal-particular with 
dubitative cognition is unsound as there is an important 
point of difference between the two. In the one case we 
cognize an object as a universal and a particular, i.e. our 
judgment is conjunctive. In the case of dubitative cogni¬ 
tion, there are alternative predications. We say that 
the object may be either a post or a man, and not both 
a post and a man. In other words, the dubitative cogni¬ 
tion is expressed in a disjunctive proposition. Since the 
judgment is conjunctive in the one case and disjunctive 
in the other, the two cannot be placed on the same 
footing. If so, the comparison between the cognition of 
an object as both universal and’ particular and dubitative 
cognition, it may be urged, is unsound. 

Maiidana contends that his criticism of the Bhatta 
conception of an object as dual in form still holds good. 
It is true that in a dubitative cognition there is no simul¬ 
taneous predication of two forms. The two forms are 
predicated of the object alternatively: that is to say, it is 
a post in one state, and A man in another state. The 
difficulty here is that, the nature of a thing being what 


59. BS, Part I, p. 63. See also Part II, p. 169. 
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it is, it cannot be one thing now (say, a post) and some¬ 
thing else (say, a man) at a different time; and so the 
dubitative cognition has to be rejected as erroneous. 
Mandana applies the same logic to the Bhatta account. 
How can that which is a generic attribute be an indivi¬ 
dual object at the same time or even subsequently ? An 
object cannot change its nature and become something 
else . 00 If an object is a lamp-post, it cannot also be a 
man. Similarly, if an object is a universal, it cannot also 
be a particular. So the Bhatta view that every object is 
both a universal and a particular, that every object is a 
one-many, is untenable. 

According to the BhSttas, the generic attribute and 
the individual object are identical as well as different, i.e 
they explain the relation between these two in terms of 
difference-cum-identity. If so, it is necessary to know 
how they define difference and identity. And we have 
to examine the relation between the generic attribute 
and individual object in the light of these definitions. 


Difference may be defined as mutual exclusion (rupa- 
virodha) or mutual non-existence {anyovyahhava) Identity 
or non-difference may be defined in the opposite way as 
absence of mutual exclusion or mutual non-existence. 
Let us now apply these definitions to the generic attribute 
and the individual object. If the generic attribute and 
the individual object are mutually exclusive like a pot 
and a cloth, then they n ot identicaf If so the 
Bhattas are at liberty to say that they are different. With 
a vkw to show that the generic attribute and the indivi¬ 
dual object are identical, the Bhattas could fall back 
upon the other definition and argue that the generic 
attribute and the individual object are not mutually 
exclusive, because by being placed in grammatical co- 


60. See BS, Part II, p- 169: “ na hi vast* vikalpyate. ” 
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ordination they are cognized as non-different. In that 
case, it could be said that they are one or identical. If 
so, they should not be treated as different. In short, 
the Bhattas could say either that the generic attribute 
and the individual object are different, or they could 
say that they are identical. But it is wrong to say that 
they are both identical and different . 6 1 

The Bhattas may define difference and identity in 
a different way in order to justify their standpoint. 
There is difference, if cognitions differ ; 6 2 and there is 
oneness, if the cognition is identical. Since both the 
generic attribute and the individual objects are cognized 
by one and the same cognition, they are, the Bhattas 
may say, identical. They are also different, because 
the cognition of the generic attribute is different from 
the cognition of the individual object. Mandana 
observes that the difficulty mentioned above cannot be got 
over by relying on these definitions. By applying these 
definitions the Bhattas may say that the generic attri¬ 
bute and the individual object are either identical or dif¬ 
ferent, and not both. The definition of difference may 
be stated in a different way as follows : there is dif¬ 
ference between two objects, if they are cognized by 
different cognitions and are also mutually non-existent. 
If a cow and a horse are treated as different, it is 
because of the fact that they are not only apprehended 
by different cognitions, but they are also mutually non¬ 
existent. Here both the characteristics of the definition 
mentioned above are present. Maijdana argues that 
the application of this definition of difference to the 

eric attribute and the individual object will be 
detrimental to the standpoint of the Bhattas. It will 
only prove the oneness of the generic attribute and the 

61 . BS, Part 1, p. 64. 
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individual object, and not their difference, because both 
the characteristics of difference mentioned above are 
not present here. 68 

The Bhattas claim that their position is different 
from that of "the VaiSesikas, who are uncompromising 
advocates of difference among the objects. According to 
them, things are different in so far as they are cognized 
as “ This is one, and that is another"; they are also 
identical at the same time inasmuch as they are cogni¬ 
zed as “This is not other than that . So unlike the 
Vaiiesikas, the Bhattas hold the view that things are 
different while being the same. Maijdana says that a 
careful examination of the Bhatta view will show that 
it is not different from the Vai6e§ika view. 

According to the Bhattas, the generic attribute 
alone does not constitute the nature of a thing ; nor 
does the particular alone constitute the nature of a 
thing. On the contrary, the generic attribute and the 
individual unit, the universal and the particular, consti¬ 
tute the nature of a thing. It means that every object 
is a blend (iMala) of two factors, the universal and the 
particular. Mandana argues that this explanation of 
the nature of an object will only prove that objects are 
different Of the two factors which together constitute 
the nature of an object, the generic attribute, being the 
element of anuvrtti, will be common to several objects; 
but the particular or the specific feature of an object, 
which is the element of vyM> tM, is not so. Since both the 
universal and the particular which constitute the nature 
of an object are not to be^ found together m another 
object, objects are different. 

63. BS, Part I, p. 65. 

64 BS Part I, p. 66: “ tasmat sambhinnobhayarupah Sabalo 
vastvatma ; na ca tabalasyanyatrSmigamah ; yasya tu anugamah sa 
vastutupafh na bhavati. 
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The Bhattas may argue in a different way to show 
that their position is different from that of the Vai^esikas. 
A part is neither different from nor identical with the 
whole. If h is totally different from the whole, it would 
cease to be a part; if it is the same as the whole, even 
then it would cease to be a part. Since a part is not 
different from the whole, it must be said, so the Bhattas 
may argue, that when the generic attribute of an object, 
which is a part, is identically present in another object, 
the whole object is identically present in the other object. 
So objects are identical. This argument, Mandana 
observes, will not hold good. If the identity of objects 
can be shown from the identity of the generic attribute 
inherent in them, their difference may also be argued on 
the basis of the difference among the individual units or 
the particulars. The reason for this is that the particular 
is as much a part of an object which is a whole, as the 
generic attribute. Moreover, that the Bhatta view is 
unsound, can be shown in a different way. When an 
object is said to be in the dual form as generic attribute- 
cum-individual unit, it is necessary to know how the 
generic attribute and the individual unit are related. Is 
an object in the dual form of generic attribute and indi- / 
vidual unit, the two depending upon each other? Or, is 
an object an aggregate or collection of the generic attri¬ 
bute and the individual unit, the two being independent 
of each other? If the former alternative is accepted, it 
will only prove difference among objects. This point 
ds a brief explanation. Let us say that a generic 
attribute (say, A), depending upon a particular indivi¬ 
dual unit (say, B) in which it is contained, constitutes, in 
association with that, the nature of an object ( AB ). But 
the same generic attribute (A) in combination with an¬ 
other individual unit (say, C), in which it is contained, 
constitutes, in association with that, the nature of that 
biect (AC). If so, object AB is different from object AC. 
It is only when a generic attribute and an individual 
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unit, which in mutual dependence constitute the duai 
form of an object, are together present in another object, 
the two objects could be said to be identical. In so far 
as this is not the case, objects are different. Let us now 
consider the other alternative. If the generic attribute 
and the individual unit are mutually independent and if 
an object is only an aggregate of the two, tL en it is an 
abuse of language to say that one object is in the dual 
form, and the conception of a thing as an inextricable 
blend of two forms falls to the ground. So the Bhatta 
view that objects are different while being the same is 
untenable. The Bhatta doctrine of identity m difference 
is only the theory of difference in a disguise OTT **‘ 
the Bhattas are dissatisfied with the theory of absolute 
difference, it is open to them to accept the other alterna¬ 
tive, viz the theory of non-difference among o jects. 
position mid-way between these two alternatives cham¬ 
pioned by the Bhattas does not satisfy the demands of 
reason. 60 


According to the Jainas, every object has two 
aspects. It has a permanent aspect known as substance 
(dravya) ; it has also changing forms known as modes 
\parvaya)*‘ An object endures because of the per¬ 
manent factor; at the same time it undergoes change 
or modification because of the changing factors For 
example, gold is the enduring substance while necklace, 
bracelet and other objects which we make from gold are 
the changing modes. The Jainas hold the view that the 
relation between the enduring substance and the 
changing mode is difference-cum-ldentity. When an 


65. BS, Part I, p. 67. 
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ingot of gold is shaped into a nedklace, the substance 
“ gold ” endures in it. Nevertheless, it is wrong to say 
that it is gold itself. If that were gold itself, its 
destruction would mean the destruction of gold with the 
result that gold should not be seen enduring in some other 
mode, say a bracelet. As a matter of fact, gold persists 
even in the bracelet. Just because it is not identical 
with gold, it should not be said that it is different 
therefrom ; for we do not see them as different. It is 
gold itself that is in the form of bracelet. So the 
Jainas hold the view that substance and mode are dif¬ 
ferent while being the same. Every object has a dual 
form : it is a substance-cum-mode. 

According to Mandana, the criticisms levelled 
against the Bhatta view of object also hold good in the 
present case. It is not necessary to repeat them once 
again. The basic difficulty is with regard to the dual 
form of object as substance and mode. An object may. 
be said to be either a dravya or a paryaya ; it cannot be 
both at the same time. 67 

Moreover, the vi$w that every object is of the 
nature of both substance and mode is formulated in 
accordance with the doctrine of anekantavada or relative 
pluralism which the Jainas uphold. According to this 
doctrine, every object can be looked at from different 
points of view. It is dravya from one point of view, and 
paryaya from another point of view. Both these forms 
are true, but true not absolutely, but only relatively, 
^ince they are expressed from different points of view. 
Since every object, being complex, has different forms 
(i anekanta ), our judgment about it must be relative and 
not absolute.' Mandana brings out the unsatisfactory 
nature of anekantavada by drawing pointed attention to 


67, BS, Part I, verse 23, p. 68. 
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the danger that lurks therein from the practical stand¬ 
point. If an object does not have a fixed or determinate 
nature, a person will not be inclined to pursue it in spite 
of what he thinks of it favourably at that time, because 
it can also be other than what it is from another point 
of view. Nor will any one avoid an object considering 
it to be baneful, for it can also be different from what 
it is when viewed from another point of view.. It means 
that a person cannot transact his business of life on the 
basis of anekantavada. Without any scope for pravrtti 
and nivrtti, our day-to-day life will come to a standstill, 
if we are to follow the'Jaina doctrine. 


Buddhism and Advaita hold diametrically opposed 
views on the question of oneness and di erence. ccor- 
ding to Buddhism while difference is real, oneness or 
identity is illusory. It denies the reality of the generic 
attribute which is supposed to be the element of identity 
running through the individual objects. The illusion of 
the generic attribute, according to Buddhism, arises be¬ 
cause of the incapacity of the person to apprehend the 
individual units of experience as different from_ one 
another. There is the well-known case of trees being 
cognized as -forest”.* 0 The individual trees which are 
different from one another are the objects of experience; 
but we cognize them as identical, and refer to them as 
"forest” as if they are one. While difference among 
trees is real, their oneness as conveyed by the expression 
“forest” is illusorv So Buddhism concludes that oneness 
which is illusory is superimposed on difference which is 

68. Ibid., verse 15, p- 69, 

69. See BS Part I, p. 60: u W bhinne$vabhedakalp<ma 

c vanam * iti. ” 
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real. Advaita holds just the opposite view. It maintains 
that, while reality is one, difference is an illusion due to 
avidya. The individual objects are but appearances 
superimposed on Brahman, which is real. The moon 
which is one appears to be many, when it is reflected in 
the waves of the water. In the same way, the one 
reality appears to be many due to the limiting adjuncts., 
So, while Buddhism says that difference on which oneness 
is superimposed is real, Advaita maintains that oneness 
on which difference is superimposed is real. 

The Bauddha view stated above is untenable. Just 
as shell serves as the ground on which silver is superim¬ 
posed, even so difference, if what Buddhism says is true, 
should serve as the ground for oneness to be superim¬ 
posed thereon. But the difficulty here is that it is 
impossible to show that difference which is to serve as 
the ground is cognized. We have already shown how the 
notion of difference involves negation, and also how the 
pratiyogin and the anuyogin must be apprehended as dis¬ 
tinct from each other for establishing negation. Mandana 
says that-the attempt to explain the cognition of diffe¬ 
rence involves the fallacy of mutual dependence : the 
cognition of difference requires the prior cognition of the 
pratiyogin and the anuyogin as distinct from each other; and 
to cognize them as distinct entities, difference which is 
mutual negation is presupposed. Since the cognition of 
difference cannot be explained in terms of any pramana, 
difference, says Mandana, is not cognized; and since it 

• not cognized, it cannot serve as the ground ( upadana ) 
f S the superimposition of oneness thereon. 70 Mandana 

, difficulty which Buddhism has to face 

• th's regard does not arise in the case of Advaita. 
Unlike the cognition of difference which presupposes the 

70 BS Part I, p. 70: “ na ca agrhito bhedo'bhedakalpanaya upad- 

anafh bh&vati.. 
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^cognition of distinct entities {viz pratiyogin and anuyogin), 
the cognition of oneness or non-difference does not require 
the cognition of oneness. It also does not require the 
cognition of difference.' 1 Since the cognition of oneness 

is quite possible in its own way, it serves as the ground 

for the superimposition of difference thereon. a ^'^ a 

gives an illustration to substantiate his point, 
apprehend a pot which is one.. But failing to etermme 
its oneness, we look upon it as constitute y an ^ im er 
of different parts. In this case, the pot which is one 
and which is ,also a whole serves as the groun or e 
superimposition of the parts thereon. 

Mandana refers to a possible objection that may be 
raised against his explanation. A whole is no‘ Possible 

without the parts, for it is only the P art ^ wh '^ st 
tute a whole. The parts, however, could exist inde¬ 
pendently of the whole. It is, therefore, wrong to say, 
P enuy o which is a whole serves 

It JheToundT the superimposition of the parts there¬ 
on. On the contrary, the whole which is one is supenm- 

posed on the parts which are many. If so, Mandana s 
posed on tnep being illusory, is supenm- 

contention that differenc ’ | e d> untenable, 

posed on oneness is, it m \ . ? n 

Mandana remarks that this objection is really w t out 
any force. This objection, though intended to show 
that the Advaita explanation ts untenable nndeed, 
undermines its own position by reducmg itself to absur¬ 
dity. Let us grant for the sake of argument that a 
whole which is one is illusory, while its component par s 
alone which are different from one ano her are real. 
On this account, a pot which is a whole is illusory, 
while its component parts are real. Each component 
part, in its turn, is a whole consisting of many parts ; 

71 . Ibid .: na caivarh abhedagrahamabhedagrakanapek§am; napi 

bhedagrahanapek§am 
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and applying the principle according to which a whole 
is illusory, while its component parts are real, it may 
also be declared to be illusory. If we pursue this ana¬ 
lysis further and show that each component part, how¬ 
ever small, is illusory because it is itself a whole consisting, 
of parts, at one stage we have to bring in a dyad ( dvyanuka )' 
which is a compound of two atoms. Being a whole, it 
must also be treated as illusory, while its parts, viz the 
atoms, must be taken to be real. The atoms are partless 
(: niravayava ); and so they do not admit of further division. ; 
The point to be noted here is that an object which is not 
cognized cannot be the ground for the superimposition 
of something thereon; and since the atoms cannot be per¬ 
ceived, they cannot serve as the ground for the superim¬ 
position of oneness thereon. If so, the thesis that the 
parts which are different are real, while a whole which 
is one is an illusory superimposition thereon, stands self- 

condemned. 72 

There are also other reasons in support of the 
Advaita position in this regard. We see an object as an 
existent something, as a bare entity, in indeterminate 
perception, which comes first. The object, that is to say, 
is cognized in indeterminate perception as a unity ( ekam ), 
as an undifferentiated entity ( abhinnam ). But in determi- , 
nate perception which follows it, we cognize the object 
as a differentiated entity, i.e. an undifferentiated entity 
comes to be differentiated by the specific features which 1 
are predicated of it. 7 8 It is, therefore, proper to say, 
argues Maijdana, that difference is a superimposition on 
oneness which alone is real. There is yet another point 
in favour of the Advaita explanation. The cognition of 

. I 

72. BS, Part I, p. 70. 

73. BS, Part I, p. 71: “ vastumalraviqayam prathamamavikalpakam 
pratyakfam ; tatpurvastu vikalpabuddhayo vi&eqanavagahanta iti 

sarvapratyatmavedaniypm. *’ 
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an object as something existent, as a “ this ”, is constant 
and unalterable ( avyabhicari ). It has no sublation. But our 
cognition of the differentiating features of an object is 
not constant. Consider the following case. The object 
in front is first cognized as silver; subsequently it is cog¬ 
nized as shell.The subsequent cognition sublates the earlier 
/ cognition; but the sublation is only with regard to our 
Cognition of it as silver. Of the subject and the predicate 
. of the earlier cognition, only the predicate is sublated 
• and not the subject. The subject, viz “this”, is unalterably 
f ' present even in the subsequent cognition. It means that, 
while our cognition of the specific character of the 
'object as silver is not constant, our cognition of it as an 
‘ undifferentiated entity is constant. There is no subla¬ 
tion to the “ thisness ” of an object, but only to its 
V “ whatness”. The “thisness” is always present and 
cognized whatever be the specific feature predicated of 
an object. Mandana observes that, since only the 
specific character of an object which accounts for 
. difference is inconstant, it alone must be taken to be 
illusory. It follows that our cognition of difference 
alone is illusory and not that of oneness. That diffe¬ 
rence is illusorily superimposed on oneness which is real 
can be proved by means of the following - inference. 
Wherever there is diversity, there is oneness which serves 
as the substratum therefor; e.g. the difference in the 
faces which are reflected in a jewel, a sword, etc., though 
the original face, of which they are reflections, is one; 
.there is diversity in the world; and so the diversity 
which is seen in the world has for its substratum oneness 
on which it is superimposed. 70 

It may be argued that the Bauddha view, viz that 
diversity is real on which oneness is illusorily superim- 

74. BS, Part I, p. 71. 

75. See BS, Part II, p. 181. 
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posed, can also be proved syllogistically. Consider the 
following argument. Wherever there is oneness, there is 
diversity which serves as the substratum therefor ; e g. 
the oneness of "forest” has for its substratum the 
“ trees ” which are different; there is oneness in the 
world; consequently the oneness which is seen in the 
world has for its substratum difference on which it is 
superimposed.' 78 This argument, Mandana says, is 
untenable. If oneness is illusory, it will not be possible 
for us to treat anything which is one as real. Conseque¬ 
ntly, an atom ( paramanu ) which is one cannot be said to 
be real, for its oneness is on the same footing with the 
oneness of “ forest ”. Just as the oneness of "forest” 
is said to be an illusory appearance superimposed on 
the difference among trees, even so the oneness of an 
atom, we have to say, is an illusory appearance superim¬ 
posed on the different parts of an atom. This is on 
the face of it absurd, because an atom is partless. If 
we accept the contention of the critics, we can never 
point to anything as one and treat it as real. In the 
absence of anything to be reckoned as one, how can 
there be diversity? And in the absence of diversity, 
how is it possible to say that oneness is an illusory appe¬ 
arance superimpbsed on difference, which is real? 77 
Moreover, that difference among objects is illusory while 
oneness is* real, can be proved by the following syllogistic 
reasoning: wherever there is cognition in the identical 
form with regard to every object, the difference among 
obiects is illusory; e.g. the difference among the images 
of the moon reflected in the waves of the water is illusory, 
for every image is cognized in the identical form as 
moon • objects supposed to be different from one an- 


76. Ibid . 

77. BS, Part II, p. 72. 
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other are cognized in identical form in each case, conse¬ 
quently, the difference among objects is illusory. 


Though objects may differ from one another with 
regard to their specific features, all of them are cognized 
in an identical formas “existent" (sat), or as “this” 
(idam), or as "that" (tat), or as “object" (vastu). 
When the moon which is one is reflected in the waves of 
the water, there are several reflections which are di e- 
rent from, one another. But every one of its several 
images is cognized in the identical form as moon. ie 
the identity or oneness of the images is the truth, their 
difference is illusory. In the same way, since every one 
of the several objects of our experience is cognized in 
the identical form as sat, idam, etc., we say that the 
difference among objects is Ulusory, while their identity 

or sameness is the reality. 


78. BS, Part II, p. 181. 

79. BS, Part I, p. 72. 
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Chapter V 


avidya 

I 

1 

Every philosophical system is based on one or more 
key concepts. _ Substance-attribute relation is the basic 
concept in Nyaya-Vai^esika^ While aprthak-siddhi relation 
is a key-concept in ViSistadvaita, vifesa and bheda are 
the key concepts in Dvaita Vedanta. Avidya, which is also 
called maya, is the basic concept through which Advaita 
works out its metaphysics, epistemology, and ethical 
discipline. The distinction between Brahman as nirguna 
and Brahman as saguiya, the apparent difference between 
Brahman and the individual soul, and the problem of the 
One appearing as many, which are important issues in 
the metaphysics of Advaita, presuppose the concept of 
avidya. In the same way, the subject-object epistemo¬ 
logy involving the distinctions of the knower, the known, 
and the resulting knowledge, and the theory of vivarta in 
terms of which the problem of error is explained, 
presuppose the concept of avidya. If Advaita insists that 
knowledge, and knowledge alone, is the direct means to 
release, it is because of the fact that avidya, which is the 
root cause of bondage of the individual soul, can be 
removed only by knowledge. The ethical discipline 
which Advaita formulates for attaining release is mean¬ 
ingful only when it is viewed in the context of avidya. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that avidya has been charac¬ 
terized as the corner-stone of Advaita. 
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Mandana uses the terms avidya and maya as 
synonyms. Avidya-maya which is . responsible for the 
appearance of the world of plurality as well as finite 
individuals is spoken of as pradhana (the primary germ), 
as avyakta (the unmanifested), as ajnana (nescience), as 
prakrti (the material cause), and as tamas, (darkness). 
Scripture lends support to the Advaita view of avidya. 
The Nasadiya-sukta says : “ There was no asat, there was 
no sat ”, 1 and this text conveys that avidya is indetermi¬ 
nable as sat and also as asat. Again, it says, Darkness 
(tamas) existed. ” 2 3 * 5 The “ darkness ” mentioned in this 
text is only avidya. The Brhadaranyaka says . Indra 
the Lord) on account of maya is perceived as manifold. 
While this passage brings out the projective power of 
avidya, a text from the Chandagya refers to the power of 
concealment of avidya. It says : “ Just as those who do 
not know the field walk again and again over the hidden 
treasure of gold and do not find it, even so all creatures 
here go day after day into the world of Brahman, and 
yet do not find it, for they are concealed by the untrue 
(anrtena)”* The word “anna" here means avidya. 
We are told in the Bhagavad-glta, “Knowledge is envelo¬ 
ped by ignorance ; thereby mortals are deluded. The 
tivetakvatara Upanisad declares: “All this, the Maker (who 
has maya), creates ; and the other (i.e. the individual soul) 
is confined by maya.” 6 It further says^ “ Know then 
that prakrti is maya, and the wielder of maya is the great 
Lord.” 7 The Katha Upanisad says: “ The unmanifested 

1. ]}g-veda-sariihita, X, 129, I. 

2. Ibid., X, 129, 3. 

3. II, v, 19. 

| 4. CU, VIII, iii, 2. 

5. BG, V, 15. 

6. IV, 9. 

7. IV, 10. 
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(avyakta) is superior to mahat.” 8 Avyakta that is spoken 
of here is the root ignorance ( mulajnana) which is the 
cause of everything in the world. Though avidya is the 
root cause of everything, it is not caused or originated 
by anything else; and so it is beginningless. That is why 
the Upanisad says : “ Maya, i.e. avidya, comes of its own 
accord .” 9 Taking its stand on the authority of sruti and 
smrti, Advaita explains the nature and work of avidya. 
The following are the important characteristics of avidya. 
Avidya is beginningless ( anadi ). Since it is different from 
both real and unreal, it is said to be indeterminable 
(anirvacaniya),. an illusory appearance ( mithya ). More¬ 
over, it is something positive, i.e. of the nature of an 
existent ( bhavarupa ). It has two functions—concealment 
and projection. By the former it suppresses the truth, 
and by the latter it suggests the false. Though it is 
beginningless, it has an end, because it is_removable by 
right knowledge. 


2 

Critics argue that the Advaita explanation of the 
nature of avidya and its disappearance at the advent of 
right knowledge is not satisfactory. They also criticize 
the Advaita explanation of the relation between Brahman 
and avidya. Maijdana prefaces his exposition of the 
doctrine of avidya with a reference to the objections 
raised by the Bauddhas against the concept of avidya. 

Advaita holds the view that Brahman is of the nature 
of knowledge, and that the realization of Brahman which 
is knowledge is release. It maintains that Brahman alone 
is, and that it is one and non-dual. The Madhyamikas 


8. II, iii, 6. 

9. Nrsifchp'urvatapinyupani$ad, IX, 3. 
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and the Yogacaras argue that the Advaita explanation 
of the nature of avidya and its relation to Brahman is 
replete with difficulties. The critics argue that Brahman- 
may be understood as of the nature of knowledge ( vidya - 
svabhavam), or of the nature of ignorance (avidyasvabhavam), 
or of the nature of both. In whatever way it is under¬ 
stood, the explanation of the relation between Brahman 
and avidya , according to the critics, bristles with contra 
dictions and difficulties. If Brahman is of the nature of 
knowledge, there is no need to make efforts for t e remo¬ 
val of avidya. The reason for this is obvious. Since 
knowledge and ignorance are opposed to each other like 
light and darkness, the presence of the one imp les t e 
absence of the other. If Brahman is eternal and infinite 
knowledge, avidya does not and cannot exis . onsequ- 
ently, the question of removal of amdya does not arise; 
and also there is no problem of attaining knowledge, 
since Brahman which is of the nature of knowledge is ever- 

• Ti >r errinture also will become iutilc* 

existent. Moreover, scripture # 

q .n wp ouffht to attain and wnat we 

Scripture tells us what we ougut f 

i Tf "Rrahman is of the nature of 

ought to remove. It jjrannmu 

i i , i. • n eed for us to seek the help 

knowledge, there is no neeu ^ £ 

of scripture, because the liberating knowledge which 
ought to be attained is always present and amdya 
which has to be removed is always absent. There is 
also another difficulty. If scripture becomes super¬ 
fluous, human activities which are performed m accor¬ 
dance with their instructions are also in vain The 
second alternative, the critics argue, fares no better. If 
Brahman is of the nature of ignorance, the latter cannot 
be removed, for it is impossible to give up or alter 
one's nature. Consequently, scriptural texts and their 
teachings as well as human activities, undertaken and 
performed in accordance with their teachings, are 
purposeless. The third alternative, the critics argue, i s 
logically untenable, because it admits the possibility Q f 
knowledge and ignorance which are opposed to each 
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other co-existing in the same place. If knowledge and 
ignorance can co-exist in the same place, they are not 
mutually exclusive with the result that avidya cannot be 
destroyed by knowledge. Nor are human efforts needed 
in order to attain the saving knowledge, for the latter is 
ever-existent. In other words, the objection that the 
instructions of scripture and the ensuing human activi¬ 
ties are in vain still holds good. It may be argued that 
scripture and the ensuing human activities are not 
futile on the ground that avidya, though beginningless, 
has an end in that it disappears at the advent of know¬ 
ledge. This argument, the critics observe, is of no 
avail. The critics place the Advaitin on the horns of a 
dilemma. Either avidya constitutes the nature of 
Brahman or not. If it constitues the nature of Brahman, 
it is eternal inasmuch as Brahman is eternal; and so it 
cannot be terminated. If it does not constitute the 
nature of Brahman, it is something other than Brahman, 
and hence dualism arises. 

Moreover, difficulties arise whether avidya is under¬ 
stood negatively as non-apprehension (agrahana), or 
positively as misapprehension (viparyaya-grahana). If 
Brahman is eternal, self-luminous knowledge, there can¬ 
not be avidya in it in the sense of non-apprehension. 
Nor is it consistent with non-dualism to say that, though 
Brahman knows itself, it is subject to non-apprehension 
(agrahana) of things which are different from it. If 
avidya is understood positively as mis-apprehension 
(viparyaya-grahana), either it must be identical with 
Brahman or different from it. If it is identical with 
Brahman which is eternal, it cannot be removed. If it is 
different from Brahman, there arises dualism, for in addi¬ 
tion to Brahman there is avidya. The critics, therefore, 
maintain that the Advaita explanation of the relation 
between Brahman and avidya is not satisfactory. 10 

10. BS, Part I, pp. 8-9. 
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3 

Mandana refutes the objections stated above and 
shows that the criticism that the scriptural instructions 
and the ensuing human activities are futile does not hold 
good, because avidya can be removed. That avidya can 
be destroyed is accepted by all schools of thought. He 
also shows that the objections, plausible as they seem to 
be, do not affect the fundamental thesis of Ad vaita. The 
Advaitin, Mandana says, need not confront the horns of 
a dilemma, as an explanation of avidya in a different way 
is quite possible. 

According to Mandana, avidya is not of the nature 
of Brahman. Nor is it something other than Brahman. 
It is neither real (sat) nor unreal (asat). It is thus known 
as may a or mithyavabhasa (illusory appearance). Avi ya 
does not constitute the nature of Brahman, because the 
latter is self-luminous, all-revealing, eternal knowledge 
or consciousness opposed to avidya. It cannot be some¬ 
thing other than Brahman, because there is no second to 
Brahman. Further, if it is something other than Brahman, 
it would be a limit to Brahman. But Brahman is infinite. 
If avidya constitutes the nature of Brahman, it must^ be 
real (sat). In that case it cannot be called avidya. Just 
because avidya cannot be characterized as sat, we cannot 
go to the other extreme and say that it is unreal (asat). 
If it is totally unreal or non-existent (atyantasat) like the 
sky-flower, it should not be helpful in our day-to-day life. 
Since the empirical world is the product of avidya, the 
latter cannot be asat. To characterize avidya as real- 
unreal (sadasat) is to violate the law of contradiction. 
Thus, if avidya exists, it will constitute a limit to Brah¬ 
man. And if it does not exist, the appearance of the 
world cannot be accounted for. It is real enough to 
produce the world ; at the same time it is not real 
enough to constitute a limit to Brahman. It is neither 
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real as Brahman, nor unreal like the sky-flower. It is, 
therefore, treated as what is different from both real and 
unreal ( sadasad-vilak§ana ). Since it cannot be determined 
as either real or unreal, it is characterized as anirvacanlya. 
When the Advaitin characterizes avidya as anirvacanlya, 
it is to emphasize that any explanation of it as real (sat), 
or unreal ( asat ), or real-unreal (sadasat) is not logically 
tenable. 11 According to Advaita, avidya which is neither 
real nor unreal has a unique ontological status. In this 
respect what is true of avidya is also true of the world 
which is a product of avidya. 

According to Advaita, neither the criterion of the 
real nor that of the unreal can be applied to avidya. 
What is real (sat) never suffers sublation. But since 
avidya is removable by knowledge, it is not real. What 
is unreal (asat), e.g. the sky-flower, is never experienced. 
But since avidya is an object of our experience, it is not 
unreal. Since neither the criterion of the real, nor that 
of the unreal, holds good in the case of avidya, it is said 
to be different from both real and unreal. This explana¬ 
tion of the nature of avidya is not acceptable to the critic. 
Instead of saying that avidya is different from both 
real and unreal, it may be characterized, the critic argues, 
as both real and unreal (sadasat), by formulating the 
criteria of real and unreal in a different way. The 
criteria as formulated by the critic are : (1) what, is 

experienced is real, and (2) what suffers contradiction 
is unreal. Since avidya is experienced, it is real; and 
since it is sublated it is unreal. So in terms of these 
criteria, avidya, the critic argues, may be characterized 
as of the nature of both real and unreal. This argument 
is untenable. First of all, there is no example in support 
of the criterion that what is experienced or cognized is 
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real . 1 2 It cannot be said that the criterion holds good 
in the case of Brahman. Since Brahman is knowledge 
by its very nature, it is not what is experienced or cogni¬ 
zed. Nor is it possible to cite objects like pot as instances 
which fulfil the criterion. Far from accepting the 
reality of these objects, Advaita maintains that these 
objects are illusory, because they are experienced or 
cognized. The reasoning in support of this view may be 
stated as follows: pot and other objects are illusory, 
because they are experienced or cognized, and what¬ 
ever is experienced or cognized is illusory, e.g. the rope 
serpent. Secondly, the criterion that what is unreal 
(amt) suffers contradiction is wrong. What is unreal, e.g. 

. the sky-flower, is never experienced, and it is absurd to 
speak of contradiction or sublation of what is never 
experienced or cognized. Instead of saying that what 
suffers contradiction is unreal, we have to say that what 
is never experienced or cognized is unrea . °' ll: | s 

wrong to say that avidya is both real and unreal (sadasat). 

Magana contends that (witty S has to be characteri¬ 
zed only in this way as aninacaniya by other schools of 
thought as well. He elucidates his contention with refe¬ 
rence to the schools of Buddhism. If the world is as it is 
seen, it is real (sat). But that which is real according to 
the SunyavSdin, should not depend on anything else for 
its existence and origination. Since the world has a 
dependent existence, it is not real. Because it is not real, 
we cannot say that it is unreal (asat). An unreal entity 
like the sky-flower is not helpful in our day-to-day life 
(vyavaharanga). But the world we know is useful to us 
in our business of life. Since the world of things cannot 
be described as either real or unreal, it is avidya which is 
anirvacanlya. ' * For the VijhSnavSdin, the external world 

12. StfBF, p. 287. 

13. See Keith, Buddhist Philosophy , pp. 239 and 241. “He 
(Nagirjuna) confines himself to reducing every positive 

26 
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is a mental construct. An external object is not different 
from the consciousness of the object. The blue colour 
and the consciousness of the blue colour are identical, 
because they are never perceived to exist separately. If 
objects appearing outside as blue and yellow, tall and 
short, etc. are states of consciousness ( jnanasatbhava) 
which is the only reality, they cannot be denied, and 
therefore they are real {sat). The Vijnanavadin, how¬ 
ever, is not prepared to accept that the world of things 
appearing outside is real. Nor can it be characterized 
as unreal {asat). If external objects are entirely unreal, 
the affirmation that they appear outside is not consis¬ 
tent. So even to the Vijnanavadin, the world of things 
which cannot be characterized as either real or unreal 
is avidya, which is anirvacaniya. The Sautrantikas and the 
Vaibhasikas too have to explain the nature of avidya as 
anirvacaniya. Though they admit the reality of objects 
seen outside, they have to say that the appearance of 
'silver in a shell, the thought of permanence in things 
ephemeral, cannot be real (sat). Just because they are 
not real, they cannot be treated as unreal {asat). If the 
things of the world are totally unreal like the sky- 
flower, they will not be helpful to us in our day-to-day 
life. So the things of the world, even according to the 
Bauddha realists, must be characterized as avidya which 
is anirvacaniya . 14 


assertion to absurdity, thus showing that the intellect condems 
itself as inadequate just as it finds hopeless antinomies in the 
world of experience...” “ He held (according to Bhavavi- 
veka’s exposition of Nagarjuna) that the ^vorld of pheno¬ 
mena was phenomenally valid, though from'the point of view 
of absolute truth unreal. ” “ Whatever it (the world) be in 

ultimate analysis, it must be practically treated as if it were 
real...” 


14. BS, Part I, p. 9. 
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Though avidya is beginningless ( anadi ), it has an end, 
i.e. avidya which is neither sat nor asat can be removed. 
By its very nature, it is impermanent and unstable 
(adrdhasvabhava). It is only an illusory appearance, and 
so it admits of negation. If it is permanent by its very 
nature, it cannot be removed. Avidya is not a void, a 
total nothing. If that were the case, it has negated 
itself; there would be then no safnsdra, and consequently 
no need for any effort to attain release. Such a stand¬ 
point would make scripture futile. Since avidya has to 
be removed for the purpose of terminating the cycle 
births and deaths, there is need for scripture. Further, 
the existence of avidya does not constitute a threat to 
non-dualism, for avidya is not real enough to be a limit to 
Brahman. 18 


Reference was made earlier to the two powers of 
avidya —the power of concealment an t e power o 
projection. Avidya not only conceals Brahman winch is 

of the nature of knowledge, but also projects the world 

of plurality which is insentient. The concealment of 
Brahman, the critic argues, will amount to the destruc¬ 
tion of Brahman. Brahman, according to Advaita, of 
the nature of consciousness which is self-luminous; 
consciousness, that is to say, is not an attribute of 
Brahman ; rather it constitutes the essential nature of 
Brahman. The critic argues that concealment of cons- 

„„„ either obstructing the origination of 
ciousness may mean eitnei » ° . ,. 

consciousness or destroying consciousness that exists ■» 
The first alternative, the critic says, is not possible, for, 
according to Advaita, there is no origination for cons- 


15. Ibid. 

16. See Ramanuja, trlbha$yam, p. 168: “ avidyaya firakasaika- 

svarupath brahma tirohitarh Hi vadata svarupandia evoktah sydt. 

prakadalirodhanaifi ndma praka&otpathpratibandhal}, vidyamanasya 
vinaSo va . ” 
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ciousness. Only if there is origination for consciousness, 
one can think of some obstruction to its origination. So 
the first alternative has to be ruled out. But the second 
alternative, the critic says, holds good. Hiding or 
concealing consciousness, which is the essential nature 
of Brahman, means causing the absence of consciousness; 
i.e. because of the concealment by avidya, what is self- 
luminous consciousness ceases to be ; and so concealment 
here means the loss of the essential nature of Brahman. 
To say that there is the loss of the essential nature of 
Brahman through avidya, an outside agency, is to say 
that there is the loss of Brahman itself. The Advaitin, 
the critic argues, could at least save Brahman if he is 
prepared to admit that consciousness is only an attribute 
of Brahman, for the loss of an attribute does not mean 
the loss of the thing of which it is an attribute ; but the 
loss of the essential nature of a thing means the loss of 
the thing itself. The critic, therefore, concludes that 
since consciousness, according to the Advaitin, is the 
essential nature of Brahman, its concealment by avidya 
can only mean the loss of Brahman itself. 

This argument is untenable. Consider the case of 
an object which has been concealed from me. When 
some one asks me whether I know that object, I reply 
that I do not know its existence, and that I do not see it, 
because it has been concealed from me. It does not 
follow from this that there is loss of that object. The 
same thing may be said of Brahman. When Brahman is 
concealed by avidya, I am not able to say that it exists or 
that it is directly seen by me. It means that it is not an 
object of knowledge in the sense that its existence is not 
known to me, or that it is not directly perceived by me. 
It does not, however, mean that there is loss of 
Brahman because of its concealment by avidya. When 
the veil of avidya is removed through knowledge, one 
will claim that Brahman exists or that it is directly seen. 
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It must be borne in mind that this explanation of the 
work of avidya is given from the relative standpoint of 
vyavahara. From the absolute standpoint, there is no 
avidya at all, and Brahman alone is; if so, Brahman is 
neither concealed nor destroyed by avidya. 


One may argue that there is a basic difference bet¬ 
ween the concealment of Brahman and the concealment 
of other objects. Everything other than Brahman 
according to Advaita, is insentient. Consider the case of 
the concealment of a pot. It is no doubt true t at t e 
concealment of a pot does not mean loss or estruction 
of a pot. But the position is different in the case of 
Brahman which is of the nature of self-luminous know¬ 
ledge or consciousness. If the Advaitin admits the 
possibility of concealment of Brahman-knowledge by 
avidya, it can only mean, the critic may argue, the loss 
or destruction of Brahman-knowledge, for knowledge 
' and ignorance, according to Advaita, are mutually 
exclusive like light and darkness. 

This argument is not convincing. It may be stated 
here first of all that the point at issue is not the diffe¬ 
rence between Brahman which is knowledge or conscious¬ 
ness by nature and other objects which «, » 
for this difference is accepted by Advaita^ Seco d y, it 
is also true, according to Advaita tha know e ge 
Unana) and ignorance {ajnana) are mutually opposed like 
light and darkness. A little clarification of the second 
point, however, is necessary to do justice to the stand¬ 
point of Advaita. Advaita makes a distinction between 
svarupa-jiiana which is Brahman and vrtU.jMna which is 
cognition or knowledge through the menta mode. 

When Advaita says that knowledge is opposed to igno¬ 
rance, the knowledge that is spoken of here is arUi-jnam 
and not svarupa-jnana. Brahman which is now e ge y 
nature (svarupa-jnana) is not opposed to avi ya. t e 
two are opposed to each other, there is some su stance 
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in the criticism that the concealment of Brahman-know- 
ledge by avidya amounts to the destruction or loss of 
Brahman-knowledge. Far from being opposed to avidya, 
Brahman-knowledge is helpful to it by revealing it. If 
we say that there is avidya, that it conceals Brahman- 
knowledge, and so on, it is only through Brahman-know- 
ledge. So Brahman-knowledge and avidya are related as 
the revealer and the revealed . 17 When avidya, though 
revealed by Brahman, conceals it, we say that Brahman 
is not known; and when avidya is removed by the unitary 
cognition through mental mode ( akhandakaravrttijhana), 
we say that Brahman is known. ' Just as we say that a 
pot is known or not known, even so we say that Brahman 
is known or not known. These two, i.e. its being known 
and not known, presuppose avidya ; by assuming the 
existence of avidya and its work of concealment, we say 
that Brahman is not known, and by assuming avidya and 
its removal we say that Brahman is known. Further, 
our claim that Brahman is known or that it is not known, 
is based on the work of the internal organ. In other 
words, one may have the cognition, “ Brahman exists,” 
or "Brahman does not exist.” Or, one may have the 
cognition, " I directly see Brahman,” or " I do not see 
Brahman.” The cognition that one has in all these 
cases is vrlti-jhana, which is different from Brahman which 
is svarupa jnana. If so, just because one has the cognition 
that Brahman does not exist or that Brahman is not seen, 
it does not follow that there is no Brahman. In other 
words, the concealment of Brahman as indicated by these 
cognitions does not imply the loss or destruction of 
Brahman, for every such vrtti-jnana presupposes svarupa- 
jftana. 

Though Brahman, the ultimate reality, is one and 
non-dual, avidya projects the world of plurality. The 


17. See &&BV, p. 280. 
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critics raise a volley of questions relating to the creation 
of the world of diversity. They ask : what did Brahman 
create the world for ? Did it create the world for the 
benefit of others ? How could Brahman have created it 
for the benefit of others when there were none to be 
benefited before the act of creation ? How could it be 
said that creation is beneficial when it is baneful ? 
How could Brahman whose desires are fulfilled ( aptakama ) 
create it for its own sport ? All these questions have to 
be ruled out as they are beside the point. Since the 
world-process is due to avidya, it is illegitimate to relate 
it with Brahman. 

What is existent ( bhava-rupa ) alone can be the cause 
of something. What is non-existent (abhava) cannot be 
a cause. Since avidya is the cause of the appearance of 
the pluralistic universe, it is said to be bhava-rupa Here 
the expression “ bhava-rupa " does not convey the sense 
that avidya is real (sat) ; rather it conveys the sense that 
avidya is something positive or existent to be distinguis¬ 
hed from what is negative or non-existent. Though 
avidya is not real it is nevertheless existent accounting 
for the appearance of the world, until it is sublated by 
the immediate knowledge of the ultimate reality. Brah¬ 
man which is nirvidesa is immutable. Avidya which is 
falsely associated with Brahman, the pure consciousness, 
undergoes modification ( parinama ) and appears as the 
world of plurality. So avidya is the transformative mate¬ 
rial cause ( parinamyupadana-karana ) of the world. In so 
far as Brahman remaining immutable serves as the locus 
(adhi§ thana) for avidya which through modification appe¬ 
ars as the pluralistic universe, the former is said to be the 
transfigurative material cause (vivartopadana-karana) of the 
world. Avidya which is both experienced and sublated is 
illusory ( mithya ). Since avidya is illusory, the world which 
originates therefrom through transformation cannot be 
but illusory. The nature of the material cause is found 
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m its effect. Just as the clayness of the lump is in the 
pot which is made out of it, even so the illusoriness of 
avidya, the material cause, is seen in the world which is 
its effect. 


4 

It is necessary at this stage to refer to the question: 
“ What is the locus (aSraya) as well as the object ( visaya) 
of avidya ?” As in the case of knowledge which involves 
the knowing subject and the object known, avidya also 
implies some person to whom it belongs, and some object 
to which it refers. The jiva, according to Mandana, is 
the locus of avidya which obscures the true nature of 
Brahman, and thus has Brahman as its object. It is no 
argument to say that the jiva cannot be the locus of 
avidya on the ground that it is not different from Brahman- 
The jiva is not different from Brahman in the absolute 
sense when it remains in its natural state, freed from all 
impurities and bereft of adjuncts, which are caused by 
avidya. It is different from Brahman only through 
avidya. Intrinsically it is no other than Brahman . 1 8 

Critics point out that the view that the jiva is the 
locus of avidya involves the fallacy of mutual depen¬ 
dence. Th tjiva is the result of avidya, and avidya has to 
depend upon the jiva which is the locus—thus there arises 
the fallacy of mutual dependence. 

According to Mandana, in two ways this objection 
could be met. One way of meeting this objection con¬ 
sists in showing that avidya does not admit of logical 
analysis in terms of consistency and cogency. We cannot 
subject it to a critical examination as we would any 
other category. What is true of the world of things 
need not be true of avidya. What we consider to be im- 


18. BS, Part I, p. 10. 
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possible in the ordinary course of things—and perhaps 
what is contrary to the principle, of causality—may be 
quite possible in avidya. It is true that no object without 
coming into existence can be the cause of another. It is 
also true that the effect cannot be the cause of its own 
cause. Following these arguments which hold good in 
the space-time-cause-world, the critics raise the objec¬ 
tion : " How ca n avidya which is dependent on the jiva 

for its existence be itself the cause of the jiva? ’ The reply 
is that what holds good with regard to the objects of the 
phenomenal world becomes utterly meaningless when it 
is applied to avidya. ; and thus there is no fallacy of mu- 
jtual dependence. In avidyd-maya, Mandana remarks, 
there is nothing which is inconsistent, improbable, illegi¬ 
timate. If it conveys what is consistent and congruous, it 
, ceases to be maya. 10 The second way of refuting the 
objection can be stated as follows : since both avidya and 
the jiva are beginningless ( anadi ) like sprout-seed series, 
the alleged fallacy of mutual dependence is really inef¬ 
fective and cannot vitiate the fundamental thesis of the 
Advaitin. We know that there is avidya ; and the ques¬ 
tion of its cause is meaningless. It is said that avidya is 
beginningless and also purposeless (anadiraprayojana ca 
avidya). Since it is beginningless, there is no room for 
the fallacy of mutual dependence. Since it is purpose¬ 
less, the question relating to the how and the why, and 
the when and the what for, of the phenomenal world are 
meaningless. There is neither logical nor chronological 
priority as between avidya and jiva. 20 

This line of reasoning which Mandana has adopted 
has been followed by Vacaspati in his Bhamati and Amal- 

19. Ibid.: na hi maydyam kacidanupapattih ; anupapadyamanarthaiva 

hi maya ; upapadyamandrthatve yatharlhabhavanna maya syat. 

20. See S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. “ Magana and Sureivara,” 
Journal of the Madras University, Vol.XI,No. 1, 1939, pp. 30-40. 
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ananda in his Vedanta-kalpataru, which is a commentary on 
Vacaspati’s Bhamati. Madhusudanasarasvatl in his Ad- 
vaitasiddhi defends this view . 21 He says that the criticism 
levelled against the view that the jiva is the locus of avid¬ 
ya is untenable. If it be said that there is mutual depen¬ 
dence between th ejlva and avidya, we want to know whe¬ 
ther it is in respect of their origin ( utpatti ), or knowledge 
(jnapti), or existence ( sthiti ). There is, argues Madhusu- 
danasarasvati, no mutual dependence between avidya and 
the jiva in respect of their origin; for both of them are 
beginningless. Nor can it be said that there is mutual 
dependence between them in respect of their knowledge. 
Though avidya is manifested or made known by conscious¬ 
ness ( caitanya ) which is the Self, the jiva-caitanya, which is, 
self-luminous, is known by itself, and so its knowledge 
does not require the knowledge of avidya. If it be said 
that there is mutual dependence between avidya and the 
jiva in respect of their existence, we want to know whe¬ 
ther the critics suggest that both of them hang on each* 
other (parasparaSrita) or that the existence of the one can¬ 
not be conceived apart from the existence bf the other 
(paraspara-sapeksa-sthiti). Both the possibilities cannot be, 
thought of in the present case. Though avidya hangs on 
the jiva-caitanya, the jiva-caitanya does not rest on avidya. 
Though the existence of avidya cannot be thought of apart 
from the existence of caitanya, we cannot reverse this 
order and say that the existence of jiva-caitanya cannot be 
thought of apart from the existence of avidya. 

Mandana is not favourably disposed towards the 
view that Brahman is the locus of avidya. Those who 
hold the view that Brahman is the locus of avidya argue 
that just as darkness is in the house which it conceals, 
even so avidya is in Brahman which it conceals. They 
cite the Brhadaranyaka text, “ Brahman, indeed, was this 

21. Nirnayasagar Press Edition, p. 585. Also see K rynalahhara, 
p. 77. 
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WtM-fy t ^ le beginning. It knew itself only as ‘I am Brahman’. 
plV;i%'Therefore it became all,” 22 in support of their view. 
Mandana argues that since Brahman is eternal, self-lumi¬ 
nous consciousness or knowledge, it cannot be the locus 
|| ! of avidya. Further, the question of the removal of avidya 
does not arise in the case of Brahman. Brahman is ever 
pure and eternally perfect, and so there is no question of 
its getting enlightenment through some source or agency 
m r different from it. There is no second to Brahman; 

consequently Brahman does not take in or part with 
'fe anything whatsoever. There is another point to be 
0 .i urged against the view that Brahman is the locus of 
H/V/ avidya. If Brahman were the locus of avidya, even after 
u attaining the nature of Brahman, avidya cannot be remo¬ 
ved; and this would rule out the possibility of overcoming 
: bondage. It is said that, though Brahman was, indeed, 
all this in the beginning, owing- to ignorance it thought 
that it was not Brahman and that it was not all, and so 
it thought that it was in bondage. When it got the 
liberating knowledge, it knew itself as one free from 
defects and differentiation. In short, according to this 
argument, it is Brahman which is in bondage, and it is 
Brahman which attains release. This argument, Maijdana 
says, is not satisfactory. If it be said that Brahman is in 
bondage due to the cognition of difference ( bheda-darAana ) 
caused by ignorance, and that it attains liberation by 

getting the knowledge of the non-dual nature of reality 
(dbheda-dardana) which removes distinctions, the corollary 
is that when one individual soul attains release, there 
.should be release for all. This is neither desirable nor 
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22. I, iv, 10. In the course of his commentary on this text, 
Sankara answers the objection, “ Is not ignorance out of 
place in Brahman?” as follows: “Not so, for knowledge 
regarding Brahman has .been enjoined...Were there no 
■, superimposition of ignorance on Brahman, the knowledge of 
unity regarding Brahman would not be enjoined...” 
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possible. According to Mandana, the view that the jiva 
is the locus of avidya and that it is the jiva which is in 
bondage due to avidya, is free from these difficulties . 28 

Though Mandana has his own objections against the 
view that Brahman is the locus of avidya, those who hold 
this view justify it on the ground that there is no conflict 
between Brahman which is knowledge by nature ( svartipa- 
jnana ) and avidya. This point requires explanation. 
According to Advaita, avidya is the potency of Brahman. 
By inhering in Brahman as its potency, it is the cause 
of both erroneous cognition ( bhrama ) and valid cognition 
(prama ). Cognition of something as something else is 
error; and cognition of an object as it is is valid cogni¬ 
tion. Both erroneous and valid cognitions are modes 
{vrtti) of the mind. The internal organ, called the mind, 
undergoes modification at the time of the cognition of 
anything—whether the object is cognized as it is, or as 
something different. So by the mental mode ( antahkarana - 
vrtti) is meant the modification of the internal organ. 
Mind being insentient, its modification, called vrtti . must 
needs be insentient. Though the mental mode is insen¬ 
tient, it nevertheless appears to be sentient due to the 
reflection of knowledge (caitanya or jnana) therein; 
consequently we speak of the mental mode as revealing 
objects such as pot, tree, and so on. The point to be 
noted here is that the mental mode is credited with the 
power of revealing things which are presented to it only 
by virtue of the light of Brahman-knowledge reflected in 
it; it illumines things through borrowed light. But the 
mental mode itself is revealed by knowledge. What is 
true of the mental mode is equally true of both the mind 
which has the mental mode and avidya which is the trans¬ 
formative material cause of the mind. Mind, as well as 
avidya, is revealed by knowledge. While everything— i.e. 

23. BS, Part I, pp. 11-12. 
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avidya, or the mind which is a product of avidya, or the 
mental mode—is revealed by Brahman-knowledge, the 
latter is not revealed by anything else. If Brahman- 
knowledge too were to be revealed by something else, it 
will lead to the fallacy of infinite regress. So according' 
to Advaita, Brahman-knowledge is self-luminous ( svapra - 
ka$a) in the sense that while it reveals other things, it 
itself is not illumined by anything else. When a person 
makes the claim, “ I know this,” or “ I do not know this,” 
it is on the basis of Brahman-knowledge which is revela¬ 
tory of both—the claim to have cognition and the claim 
to have ignorance [avidya). So avidya is illumined by 
Brahman-knowledge. Inasmuch as Brahman-knowledge 
{svarupa-jnana) and avidya are related as the revealer and 
the revealed, it is wrong to think of any conflict between 
them. 

Drawing a distinction between svarupa-jnana, i. e. 
Brahman-knowledge, and vrtti-^nana, i.e. modal cognition, 
Advaita maintains that it is modal cognition which is 
opposed to avidya, and not Brahman-knowledge. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, knowledge of an object removes ignorance 
of that object, and so knowledge and ignorance are said 
to be opposed to each other. Ignorance has an objective 
reference: it implies, that is to say, an object to which it 
refers. Knowledge can remove ignorance only when both 
of them have the same content ( visaya ). A person, let us 
say, is ignorant of a certain object, his ignorance gets re¬ 
moved only by getting the knowledge of that object. The 
knowledge that he attains is the knowledge which has a 
content. It is called vrtti-jnana\ and it is obtained through 
the mental mode. So the modal cognition which has a 
content removes ignorance, which also has the same con¬ 
tent. For obtaining the knowledge of Brahman, the vrtti 
that is required is no ordinary vrtti. While in the case of 
the cognition of an object like a pot or a tree, the vrtti , 
which corresponds to the object, has a form that is frag- 
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merited (khanda), in the case of the cognition of Brahman 
the vrtti has no fragmented form, because Brahman has 
no form at all. So the modal cognition through which 
Brahman is apprehended is termed akhanddkara-vrtti-jnana. 
It alone removes ignorance which conceals the nature of 
Brahman. So it is vrtti-jhana that removes avidya, and not 
svarupa-iftdna which is Brahman-knowledge. 

Critics argue that the Advaitin cannot satisfactorily 
explain how avidya is removed. It cannot be said that 
Brahma?! which is of the nature of knowledge will negate 
it. Since avidya which is beginningless has co-existed with 
Brahman, which is knowledge, it cannot be negated by 
Brahman. If it be-said that Brahman which is knowledge 
is opposed to avidya as light is to darkness, and that it can 
therefore remove avidya, then avidya should never exist at 
all. Nor can it be said that some other knowledge yet to 
come will remove it. There is no second to Brahman, 
and the admission of some other knowledge will lead to 
dualism. Critics therefore argue that avidya can never be 
removed. To quote Kumarila Bhatta : “If avidya were 
natural, then it can never be destroyed. A natural exis¬ 
tence (like that of avidya) can be destroyed by some ag¬ 
ency that is yet to come. But, for the non-dualist, a diffe¬ 
rent agency or cause yet to come does not exist .” 24 Hol¬ 
ding the view that th ejiva is the locus of avidya, Maiidana 
explains the removal of avidya without prejudice to the 
thesis of non-dualism. The jiva is full of ignorance {avid- 
yd-maya) which is negated by knowledge {vidya). Maga¬ 
na explains the relation between vidya and avidya with a 
view to show how the former removes the latter. 

Avidya is destroyed by the knowledge which arises 
from the practice of sadhanas or aids like the study of 
scripture {iravana), rational reflection ( manana ), repeated 


24. fSlokavartika, p. 663. 
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contemplation upon the truth (> dhyanabhyasa ), etc., as en¬ 
joined by scripture. According to Ma^dana, repeated 
contemplation upon the truth preceded by dravana and 
manana annuls the cognition of diversity ( bheda-dardana ), as 
it is opposed to it. Ma^dana admits that the knowledge 
that results from the study of druti , rational reflection, and 
repeated contemplation is itself one which involves distin¬ 
ction. For example, dravana implies the distinctions of the 
teacher, the taught, and the teaching. • The knowledge 
which results from dravana , followed by manana and dhyana¬ 
bhyasa, involves difference, and so it is a form of avidya. For 
the sake of our understanding, this can be characterized 
as the good phase of avidya, because it negates the cogni¬ 
tion of difference ( bheda-dardana ) caused by avidya. The lat¬ 
ter can be called the bad phase of avidya. Not only does the 
good phase of avidya remove the cognition of diversity pro¬ 
jected by the bad phase of avidya, but also removes itself. 
Its work can be compared to that of the clearing-nut and 
poison. The clearing-nut purifies the turpid water of dirt 
by removing it, and also reinoves itself. A poison nulli¬ 
fies another poison, and also annihilates itself thereafter. 
In the same way, the good phase of avidya, after removing 
the bad phase of avidya , removes itself. When the illu¬ 
sory differences caused by avidya are removed by the 
knowledge which arises from the practice of dravana, ma¬ 
nana and dhyanabhyasa, the jiva realizes that it is no other 
than Brahman. The jiva is different from Brahman only 
because of avidya. When the latter which is the limiting 
principle is removed, the jiva shines forth in its natural 
resplendent state of Brahman, in the same manner as 
ether ( akada ), enclosed in a pot and limited by it, becomes 
one with the all-pervading ether when the limiting adj¬ 
unct, viz the pot, is destroyed. Maijdana quotes the 
authority of the Idavasya text, “Knowledge and ignor- 
/ ance, he who knows the two together crosses death thro- 
. Ugh ignorance and attains immortality through know- 
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ledge ,” 29 in support of his explanation of the removal of 
avidya, i.e. how the good phase of avidya removes the bad 
phase of avidya. 

Mandana explains the ISavasya text mentioned 
above in two ways. In the first explanation, the first half 
of the text is interpreted as referring to the association 
of avidya and vidya as means ( upaya ) and end ( upeya). 
In the absence of avidya, vidya does not arise ; and the 
explanation for this is in the second half of the text. 
The word “avidya” which occurs in the second half of the 
text stands for the understanding of the truth by means 
of sravana, manana, and dhyanabhyasa ; and this is the 
good phase of avidya. The word “mrtyu” means avidya 
which signifies the multifarious cognitions of difference; 
and this is the bad phase of avidya. The word “ vidya ” 
refers to the liberating knowledge which is no other than 
the all-revealing, self-luminous, eternal consciousness 
which is Brahman. What the second half of the text 
means is that when a person removes his avidya or the 
cognition of difference (i.e. the bheda-darsana which is the 
bad phase of avidya) by avidya (i.e. the understanding of 
the truth by iravana , manana, and dhyanabhyasa, which is 
the good phase of avidya), his Self-realization takes place. 
According to Mandana, avidya is the means to vidya in 
the sense that it removes the appearances _of difference, 
which conceal the real nature_of Brahman-Atman. When 
the veil drops out, Brahman-Atman remains what it has 
always been—self-luminous consciousness. 

In his second explanation, the first half refers to the 
fact that avidya never exists without vidya, because appea¬ 
rances of avidya are dependent upon the eternal, self- 
luminous consciousness which is Brahman. The illusory 
snake does not come out of nothing, nor does it pass into 
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nothing when the illusion is corrected. In the same 
manner, the appearances of difference do not spring from 
a void. Appearances belong to reality. The one reality 
appears as the world of plurality. Our cognition of the 
world of plurality is because of the light shed by the self- 
luminous, all-revealing consciousness. That is why the 
Katha Upani$ad says : “Everything shines only after that 
shining light. His light illumines all this world.” 2 ® The 
second half is interpreted in the same manner as in the 
first explanation. So according to Mandana, the lidv- 
asya text conveys the following idea: avidya and vidya 
must be taken together as the former is the means to the 
latter, or as the former is dependent on the latter. The 
bad phase of avidya is “ mrtyu ”. It is removed by the 
good phase of it consisting of sravana, manana, and dhyaria- 
bhyasa. The knower of truth remains what he has always 
really been—-the eternal, free, self-luminous Brahman. 
No more effort than what is required for the removal of 
the appearances projected by avidya is needed for Self- 
realization j when the multifarious cognitions of diffe¬ 
rence disappear, the knower of truth, without any further 
effort, remains in his natural state of knowledge, in the 
same way as a crystal ( sphatikamani ) shines forth in its true 
colour, when it is removed from the proximity of th cjapa 
flower . 2 7 


26. II, ii, 15. 

27. BS, Part, I, pp. 12-13. 
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THE WAY AND THE GOAL 

1 

Release, according to Advaita, is the direct realiza¬ 
tion of the true nature of the Self (atma-saksatkara). If 
so, what is the way to attain it? According to Ma^dana, 
the knowledge which arises from the Upanisads is indi¬ 
rect and mediate ( paroksa ) and necessarily involves rela¬ 
tion in some manner (samsrs ta-visaya) like any other 
cognition arising from a valid verbal testimony. One 
attains liberation only when this indirect and mediate 
knowledge of the Self or Brahman becomes direct and 
immediate. Mandana holds the view that repeated con¬ 
templation ( abhyasa) upon the content of the verbal cogni¬ 
tion arising from the Upanisadic texts is necessary in order 
to get the direct intuition of the Self. Control of the 
mind (kama), control of the senses ( dama ), etc. are essential 
to transform the knowledge got from the Upanisads into 
immediate experience. Scripture-ordained karma is equ¬ 
ally useful to attain Self-realization. If so, we should 
set forth clearly the role of karma which finds a place in 
the scheme of discipline leading to liberation by exami¬ 
ning the relation between karma and knowledge ; and we 
should also explain the necessity of repeated contempla¬ 
tion, otherwise known as prasahkhyana, and such other 
aids like control of the mind, control of the senses as well 
as their place in such a scheme. 
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Mandana refers to seven theories with regard to the 
relation between karma and knowledge. 1 2 (1) According 

to one view, the injunctions contained in the ritualistic 
Portion of the Veda enable us to realize the true nature 
°f the Self. The Vedic injunctions ( vidhi ) and prohibi¬ 
tions ( nisedha ) divert men from natural activities to the 
Meditative activity leading to the realization of the Self. 
By performing the actions which are enjoined and abs¬ 
taining from those which are prohibited, one becomes 
eligible for the realization of the Self. (2) According to 
another view, the performance of karma enjoined in the 
ritualistic portion of the Veda is intended for the sake of 
killing desires through a process of enjoyment and there¬ 
by to prepare the way for the knowledge of the Self. (3) 
There is again the view which maintains that the perfor¬ 
mance of karma is necessary to discharge the three congeni¬ 
tal debts ( rnatraya ) whose liquidation is an indispensable 
qualification for getting the knowledge of the Self. 
(4) There is also the view according to which karmas are 
not only conducive to their respective fruits, but also to 
the realization of the Self. (5) Karmas, according to 
another view purify men and make them fit for getting 
the knowledge of the Self. (6) Yet another view seeks 
to show that the knowledge of the Self is a purificatory 
subsidiary to the agent, subserving the requirements of 
the various activities prescribed in the ritualistic portion 
of the Veda. (7) There is, finally, the view according 
to which karma and knowledge are fundamentally oppo¬ 
sed to each other and have no relation whatever. 

Mandana accepts the fourth and fifth among these 
theories and discards all the others. Refuting the last 
of the views mentioned above, which he discusses at very 
great length, he advocates his own view regarding the 


1. BS, Part I, pp. 27-28. 

2. Ibid., p. 36. 
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relation between karma and knowledge, and brings out 
the place and importance of meditation, control of the 
mind, etc. in the scheme of discipline leading to libera¬ 
tion. 8 


2 

According to the first view, the injunctions of the 
ritualistic portion of the Veda are as much useful as 
the Upanisads for getting the knowledge of the Self or 
Brahman. There are those who are under the impres¬ 
sion that the Self is the body and not something essen¬ 
tially different from it. This erroneous notion which 
identifies the Self with the body should first of all be 
removed in order to understand the real nature of the 
Self. The Vedic injunction enables us, according to this 
view, to dispel this wrong notion and to correctly under¬ 
stand the nature of the Self. There is, for instance, the 
injunction which says, “ One who desires heaven should 
perform a sacrifice/' A person who performs the sacri¬ 
fice in the way in which it has been indicated in scripture 
will attain heaven in the next life. His body which is 
insentient perishes here itself without continuing in the 
next life to enjoy the happiness of heaven. While the 
body perishes here itself, there is something which survi¬ 
ves the body and enjoys the fruit, and that something is 
the sentient Self which is totally different from the physi¬ 
cal body. So this injunction which enjoins the perfor¬ 
mance of a rite purports to show that the Self is not the 
body. By dispelling the wrong notion about the Self, it 
enables us to proceed along the right direction in our 
quest of the knowledge of the Self. Further, the advo¬ 
cates of this view try to bring out the usefulness of the 
Vedic injunctions and prohibitions in the matter of get¬ 
ting the knowledge of the Self by pointing out that they 


3. Ibid., pp. 32-36. 
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contribute to the control of the mind and the senses, 
which is absolutely necessary in order to realize the Self. 
One who is self-controlled, calm, withdrawn into himself, 
enduring, and concentrated is fit for Brahman-realiza¬ 
tion, 4 5 and not one who indulges in activities prompted by 
impulses, passions, and desires. The best and the easiest 
way to escape from these activities is to do these actions 
which are enjoined and to abstain from those which are 
prohibited by scripture. The Vedic injunctions and 
prohibitions are divertive in their character; they tend 
to turn men away from their natural activities either 
directly or indirectly. While the prohibitions ( tiisedha ) 
directly divert men from certain natural activities by 
forbidding them, the injunctions ( vidhi) do the same work 
indirectly by prescribing certain actions, by doing which 
the pursuit of the natural activities comes to be avoided. 
The way in which a person is enablec^ to free himself 
from the pursuit of the outward activities which are 
prompted by passions and deep-rooted desire-s is of no 
consequence. What is essential is the avoidance of those 
natural activities which enslave the senses and captivate 
the mind. Since the Vedic injunctions and prohibitions 
enable us to have control over the senses and the mind, 
their usefulness in getting the knowledge of the Self is 
direct and perceptible. Considering the part which the 
Vedic injunctions and prohibitions play in the matter of 
getting the knowledge of the Self, it could be said that 
their import is in Self-realization. It is, therefore, main¬ 
tained that the performance of karmas is necessary as it 
paves the way for Self-realization.® 

Mandana does not accept this view as it deliberately 
twists and tortures the real significance of the Vedic 
injunctions and prohibitions by means of laboured and 

4. See BU, IV, iv, 23. 

5. BS y Part I, pp. 26-27. 
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far-fetched interpretation. The injunction “ One who 
desires heaven should perform a sacrifice” purports to 
show that heaven should be achieved through sacrifice. 
It does not intend to show that Self-knowledge is the 
fruit that will accrue to one who performs the sacrifice. 
When it is plainly stated that heaven is the end to which 
sacrifice is the means, it is meaningless to bring in Self-^ 
knowledge, which is not mentioned in the text, and say 
that the text points to Self-knowledge as the end to be 
achieved by means of sacrifice. If at least the Upanisads 
carry a reference to the injunctions about the ritual with 
a view to show that sacrifice is the means to the attain¬ 
ment of Self-knowledge, the two can be related as means 
and end. The Upanisads, however, do not carry any 
reference to the injunctions about the ritual as their 
work comes to an end when they point out that celibacy, 
control of the senses, etc. are the means to Self-realiza¬ 
tion. For every karma ordained by scripture there is a 
certain result. When we wish to get something for which 
scripture prescribes a particular means, it is but proper 
to say that what we wish to obtain is the fruit of the act 
which is prescribed as the means. Further, the end or 
the result which we wish to obtain is principal (pradhana). 
There is no justification to ignore that which has become 
principal on account of its being desired ( kamyamanataya - 
pradhanam ) 6 and substitute for it something else which is 
out of the picture. When the text points out that one 
who desires heaven should perform a sacrifice, heaven is 
undoubtedly the end, and sacrifice is the means thereto. 
If so, the text purports to show that sacrifice is the 
means to heaven ; and its import is not in Self-know¬ 
ledge. 7 

There is yet another reason for not accepting the 
contention that the import of the Vedic injunctions and 

6. BS, Part II, p. 73. 

7. BS, Part I, p. 28. 
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prohibitions is in Self-realization and not in what they 
prescribe and prohibit. The status of the individuals, 
the good results as well as the evil ones which they expe¬ 
rience, the sort of life which they lead—all these are 
explained in terms of their prior deeds. A person who 
indulges in prohibited acts incurs sin and experiences 
misery ; but one who does what is enjoined by scripture 
gets good results like heaven and enjoys happiness. In 
this way we attribute the good results which accrue to a 
person to the prescribed karmas, and the evil ones to the 
prohibited deeds, which he has done. If it be said that 
the Vedic injunctions and prohibitions have their purport 
in Self-realization, they do not have any validity in res¬ 
pect of what they prescribe and prohibit, and the corol¬ 
lary which can be drawn from this is that the perfor¬ 
mance of those deeds, prescribed or prohibited as the 
case may be, is not in any way responsible for the good 
or evil results which take place. Since we cannot acco¬ 
unt for them in any other way, we have to maintain, 
however absurd it may be, that they take place somehow 
without any cause. This is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
view that the Vedic injunctions and prohibitions have 
their import in Self-realization. 8 

It may be argued that the scope of the Vedic injunc¬ 
tions like “ One who desires heaven should perform a 
sacrifice " is not restricted to revealing heaven, etc. as 
the fruits of karmas which are performed ; on the con¬ 
trary, their scope extends as far as intimating Self-reali¬ 
zation. An example may be given to elucidate this 
point. A person asks his servant to go to a certain place 
in order to get him some commodity which is available 
there. Since he does not know the route, the master 
instructs him about the route and the places, he should 
pass through in order to reach the destination. Though 
the master gives an account of the several places which 


8. Ibid. 
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lie on the way, the information about them is not for 
their sake, but for the sake of something else. The inten¬ 
tion oc' the master is to acquaint his servant first of all 
with the various places which lie on the way and through 
this with the place which he should finally reach. In 
short, the scope of his instruction is not restricted to 
giving information about the intermediary places, but 
extends as far as the final place. Similarly, the Vedic 
injunctions, it may be argued, give information about 
heaven, etc. as the results due to the deeds which are 
performed, and through this they intimate Self-realiza¬ 
tion. 

This argument also is untenable as the comparison 
by which it is sought to be vindicated is unsound. In the 
example cited above, the purpose comes to be fulfilled 
only when the place, where the desired object is availa¬ 
ble, is reached and not by going to other places which 
are on the way. Since the aim of the master will remain 
unfulfilled so long as the destination is not reached, it is 
but proper to say that the scope of the instruction given 
by the master is not restricted to giving information 
about the intermediary places, but extends as far as the 
final place. But in the case of the Vedic injunctions, 
heaven, etc. are the fruits which are aimed at, and so 
the scope of the injunctions like “ One who desires 
heaven should perform a sacrifice” comes to an end as 
soon as they intimate the fruits like heaven and the 
means thereof. Maijdana draws our attention to the 
principle which should be adopted in the matter of 
ascertaining the import of the Vedic texts. The import 
(tatparyam) of the Vedic text should be brought out in 
accordance with the scope of the verbal statement 
/ iabda-vyapara ) and not otherwise. There is no other 
means which would enable us to find out its import.® 

9. Ibid., p. 29 : “ iabdavftlanusarena ceha tatparyam , pramanantard- 
b ha vat. ” See also BS , Part II, p. 75. 
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When the scope of the verbal statement is restricted to 
Revealing a certain means and the result thereof, we 
should say that the import of the text lies in that and 
Hot in something else which does not fall within its 
Scope. It is, therefore, a tall and unsustainable claun 
to say that the Vedic injunctions have their import in 
Self-realization. 

The contention that the injunction “ One who desi¬ 
res heaven should perform a sacrifice” purports to in¬ 
timate the Self as different from the body is equally 
fantastic. It is true that we should abandon the erron¬ 
eous notion that the body is the Self. , We cannot hope 
get enlightenment about the nature of the Self rom 
the Vedic injunction which prescribes a certain, attna as 
the means to a particular result. From the iruti text 
like "It is neither short nor long-- 10 we t0 

know that the Self is different from the body, etc. ere 
is no justification to squeeze out of the injunctive text 
the idea that the Self is different from the body y su J e 
9ting it to a tortuous and laborious interpretation, w en 
the same idea is brought out in as direct an vivi a 
Way as possible by the Upani^ad. 11 

We shall now examine the contention that the ^ ec j* c 
injunctions and prohibitions enable one to contro t e 
tnind and the senses and to develop calmness by arres 

ting the pursuit of the natural activities prompted by pas¬ 
sions and impulses and that, therefore, they are direct y 
useful to the attainment of Self-realization. While it 
may be conceded that the prohibitions (ni§edha) direct y 
. prevent thevpursuit of the natural activities wlpch are 
motivated by the impulses, by forbidding them, it is not 
known, Maijdana says, how the injunctions ( vidhi ;) which 

10. BU, III, viii, 8. 

11. BS, Part I, p. 30. 

29 
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prescribe the performance of karmas like agnihotra could 
be said to divert men from the natural activities by 
eliminating or excluding them. 

There are three kinds of injunctions : (1) original 
injunction {apurva-vidhi), (2) restrictive injunction ( niyama - 
vidhi), and (3) exclusive injunction ( parisahkhya-vidhi ). A 
restrictive injunction is that which restricts something 
that is known only as a possible alternative. It is alre¬ 
ady known to us that we can remove the husk of the 
rice grains by threshing them or by splitting them with 
nails. When both the alternatives are open to us, hus¬ 
king by means of threshing is purely optional. There 
is, however, the injunction which says : “ One should 

thresh the rice grains. ” Since this injunction speci¬ 
fically states that the husking shall be done by thre¬ 
shing only, it is known as restrictive injunction. The 
point that should be noted here is that because of this 
injunction the other alternative, viz splitting with nails, 
which is also known to us, comes to be totally elimin¬ 
ated. 12 When something may be taken to refer to both 
alternatives simultaneously, the injunction that precl¬ 
udes one of them is called an exclusive injunction. We 
can take the sentence “ One should catch hold of the 
rein of the horse by saying...” as an instance of exclu¬ 
sive injunction. In the absence of this injunction, the 
sacred text expressing the seizing of the rein would 
apply to seizing the rein of the donkey as well as that of 
the horse. But since there is this injunction, one should 
seize the rein of the horse uttering the sacred text, and 
not that ©'fcthe donkey. Thus, an exclusive injunction 
leads to the elimination of one of the two alternatives, 
to both of which something may be taken to refer simul- 

12. Kr?l?a Yajvan, Mimaihsd-paribh(l§ci, translated and annotated 
by Swami Madhavananda, p. 20. 
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taneously. 18 An original injunction is that which tells 
something utterly unknown. For example, the sentence 
“ One should sprinkle the rice grains" is an original 
injunction, in the absence of which sprinkling with regard 
to the rice grains would never be known. 14 The main 
difference between the original injunction, on the one 
hand, and the restrictive and exclusive injunctions on 
the other is that, while the former tells something utterly 
unknown ( atyantamapraptartha ), the latter lead to the 
elimination of one of the alternatives which are already 
known ( prapiartha ). The injunctions which prescribe 
agnihotra and other karmas are not restrictive or exclu¬ 
sive injunctions; on the contrary, they are original 
injunctions, for they enjoin something which was utterly 
unknown. If so, they cannot lead to the elimination of 
the natural activities which are prompted by passions 
and desire. 15 

If at least there can be any conflict or opposition 
between the karmas which are prescribed by the Vedic 
injunctions and the natural-activities,one can suggest that 
the performance of the Vedic karmas will be prejudicial 
to the pursuit of the natural activities, and that, there¬ 
fore, they will cause them to disappear. Both of them— 
the Vedic karmas and the natural activities—are condu¬ 
cive to happiness ; nevertheless, there is a notable differ¬ 
ence between the two. While the pursuit of the natural 
activities contributes to happiness here and now, the 
same cannot be said of the Vedic karmas. In other 
words, the result of one set of activities is perceptible 
(dr^tartha), whereas the result of the other set of activi¬ 
ties is imperceptible ( adrstartha ). There can be no con¬ 
flict between the Vedic karmas and the natural activities, 


13. Ibid., p. 22. 

14. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

15. BS, Part, I, p. 29. 
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since they yield their respective results at different 
times. Not only are they not conflicting, but they may 
be said to be, to use the expression of Leibnitz, quite 
“ compossible", though they contribute to the same 
result, viz happiness. A person serves his master arden¬ 
tly as well as faithfully, and also performs a sacrifice 
known as the sahgrahani with a view to get a village. The 
sacrifice which he performs does not stand in the way of 
his service to the master. The two activities — service 
. and sacrifice — are not conflicting, but are compossible. 
There is no disjunction between service and the sahgra¬ 
hani. One may perform them both on the same day or 
on different days. So the sahgrahani does not exclude 
service. Though they are means to the same result, the 
contribution of the one is perceptible whereas that of the 
other is not so. In the same way, the Vedic karmas and 
the natural activities may be thought of as compossible 
and not conflicting, even though they contribute to the 
same result. In so far as both of them are conducive to 
. happiness by fulfilling desires, they are on the same foot¬ 
ing. Just as the natural activities in which a person in¬ 
dulges are in fulfilment of certain desires which clamour 
for satisfaction, the Vedic karmas also which a person 
performs are in fulfilment of certain desires like heaven, 
etc. So far as the state of mind is concerned, there is no 
difference at all in both the cases, for it is overwhelmed 
with the desires which are dominant, whether they are 
for the attainment of certain things here or hereafter. 
When the mind falls a prey to the captivating desires and 
remains in a state of agitation and disturbance* how can 
it be said that the performance of karmas, which are in¬ 
dicated as the means to the fulfilment of desires, is direc¬ 
tly .useful for Self-realization by contributing to the con¬ 
trol of the senses and the calmness of mind ? 18 




16. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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According to the second of the views mentioned ear¬ 
lier, karma is treated as a subsidiary to the knowledge of 
the Self on the ground that it enables us to acquire the . 
latter by killing our desires through enjoyment. Desires 
Sre the formidable obstacles to our getting the know¬ 
ledge of the Self. It is only when they are extirpated, 
root and branch, that a person is able to get the vision 
of the Self. The Katha Upanisad, for example, says: 

; c When all the desires that dwell within the human heart 
are cast away, then a mortal becomes immortal and 
(even) here he attains Brahman. wa .^. 

- achieve this lies through karmas. The reason for this is 
obvious. Desires are killed only through a process of 
.enjoyment and cloying. N They cease to exist when the 
objects which are desired are realized. Since the per¬ 
formance of karmas leads to the appropriate rui s 
which are aimed at and thereby to the fulfilment of 
desires, the advocates of this view maintain that karmas 
whose performance is necessary to get the knowle ge o 
the Self are subsidiary to it. 

This view is also untenable. It proceeds, according 
to Maijdana, on the wrong assumption that the enjoy¬ 
ment of the desired object leads to the fulfilment of 
< desire and thereby to its extinction. Every e ort t at 
■ we make to realize objects ifor the purpose o^satis ying 
our desires serves to augment rather than to abate them. 
When enjoyment becomes a habit, it is always soug t 
after relentlessly, and there can be no end to this. That 
' is why Manu declares that desires can never be exting¬ 
uished by enjoyment. 18 The author of the ogasutra- 
pha$ya also points out that “ desires grow keeping pace 


17. II, iii, 14. 

18. II, 94. 
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with their enjoyment. '* 19 Far from helping us to attain 
the knowledge of the Self, karmas, which the injunc¬ 
tions prescribe as the means to the realization of objects 
which are desired, become a positive hindrance to us. 
If a person is ignorant of the means conducive to the 
fulfilment of his desires, he may at least seek the know¬ 
ledge of the Self. When he comes to know of the 
various means and the results thereof through the Vedic 
injunctions, he will naturally pursue them caring little 
for the knowledge of the Self; he may even abhor that 
knowledge which is destructive of human enjoyment. 
Therefore, enjoyment of the objects which are desired is- 
no remedy at all to remove the desires. What is required 
is an insight into the worthlessness of what is desired. 
If we realize and repeatedly contemplate upon the truth 
that the objects desired by us are ephemeral, and that 
they do not give us abiding satisfaction, we are sure to 
root out our desires and strive for the realization of the 
Self. Mandana urges another reason also to show the 
absurdity of this view. If a person who is desirous of 
Self-realization were to remove all his desires only 
through a process of enjoyment and satiety, it would 
become Obligatory for him to perform all the karmas as 
the indispensable preliminary to the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Self. This is on the face of it an, 
impossible task. 20 

■ J 

In the two views which we examined and rejected 
above, karma and knowledge were treated as the subsidi¬ 
ary and the principal respectively with a view to show 
that karma is the direct means to Self-knowledge. There 
are those who reverse this relation and argue that the 
knowledge of the Self stands in a subordinate relation to 
karma. They argue that only a person who knows that 

19. II, 15. 

20. BS, Part I, p. 30. 
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his Self is different from the body, and that it outlives 
the body to enjoy the fruits of karma like heaven, which 
manifest themselves after death of this body, will per¬ 
form the Vedic karmas. By getting this knowledge, the 
agent becomes qualified for actions. The qualification 
which the agent thus acquires is analogous to that which 
the rice-grains acquire by being sprinkled With water. 
Just as the rice-grains become fit to be used m sacrifice 
due to the purification (samskara) which sprinkling causes 
in them, so also the agent becomes qualified for actions 
through the knowledge which he acquires. n s ° r U e 
knowledge of the Self, according to this view, stands m 
a subordinate relation to karma by becoming a purifica¬ 
tory subsidiary to the agent . 21 


Mapdana brings out the untenabihty of this view by 
pointing out that there is no evidence” like context 
(prakarana), etc. to show the subsidiary relation of know¬ 
ledge to karma. In the case of sprinkling the rice-grams 
its relation to karma is known through context (prakarana). 

No purpose is going ‘“I’^^ B^Xnrice-Vains 

whTh are'used toJL are sprinkled, there arises an 

v> r, related to the supreme unseen 
unseen potency which is related r 

potency of the karma under reference. So we are able to 
know through the context that the sprinkling of rice- 

° ^ J . +VlP sacrifice under reference. But 
grams is related to the saermec 

... • tollable to show the subsidiarmess 

no such evidence is avaiiaoie tu 

of knowledge to karma. The section which deals with the 
knowledge If the Self falls outside the ritualistic portion 
.of the vfda. and so it is impossible to establish the subsi- 
diariness of knowledge to karma through context. 


21., BS, Part I, P- 30. ; 

22. The evidences indicative of the subsidiary relation are six. 
They are • (1) ^ruli (direct assertion), (2) linga (indica¬ 

tion), (3) vakya (syntactical relation), (4) prakarana (con¬ 
text), (5) sthana (position), and (6) samMya (designation). 
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Nor is it possible to establish the relation through 
syntactical connection ( vakya ). There is, for example* 
the passage, “ He whose sacrificial laddie is made of 
parna wood...” 28 The laddie ( juhu ) which is referred to 
in this passage is a special implement which is used in 
ritual only. Through syntactical connection implied in 
the passage "He whose sacrificial laddie is made of 
parna wood”, it is known that " being-made-of-&zr«5- 
wood” is subsidiary to the laddie. Since the laddie is 
invaribly related to the rite, " being-made-of-par/za- 
wood ” also comes to be related to the rite. Thus it is 
established that “ being-made-of-/w«a-wood ” is subsi¬ 
diary to the rite through the sacrificial laddie. But no 
such relation between knowledge and karma can be 
shown through syntactical connection. The self which 
is the agent cannot be used as a mediating link to esta¬ 
blish the relation between knowledge and karma. Unlike 
the laddie which being indispensable for the rite is in¬ 
variably related to it, the agent is not invariably related 
to scripture-ordained karmas alone ; the agent perforhis 
the secular acts in the same way as he does the Vedic 
karmas. Thus it is clear that we cannot establish the 
subsidiariness of knowledge to karma through syntactical 
connection. 24 

Since there is no evidence like context ( prakarat}a ), 
syntactical connection (yUkya), etc. to show that know¬ 
ledge is subsidiary to karma, it must be admitted, argues 
Magana, that the knowledge of the Self has an inde¬ 
pendent fruit of its own, and that statements like " He 
does not return hither again ”, which declare the fruit 
that will accrue to one who has attained Self-knowledge, 
should not be brushed aside as arthavada. The conten¬ 
tion that the pursuit of the Vedic karmas is the percep¬ 
tible result (dr§fa-phala) of the knowledge of the Self is 

i 

23. Taittiriya-scnhhita, III, v, 7, 1 y “ yasya parnamayi juhQjrbhar 
vati .” 

24. BS, Part I, p. 31. , 
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absurd. It is true that a person will not perform the 
Vedic karmas, whose fruits manifest themselves only 
after death, if he does not know that the Self is the 
agent, and that being eternal it outlives the body to enjoy 
the fruits. But the knowledge of the Self which we get 
from the Upanisads is not conducive to the pursuit of 
the Vedic karmas; on the contrary, it is positively pre¬ 
judicial to it. The Upanisads declare that the Self is 
neither the agent nor the enjoyer. The Brhadaranyaka 
says, “ The Self eats nothing.” 25 In the Mundaka Upani- 
?ad we come across the passage, ” The other looks on with¬ 
out eating.” 28 We are told in the tivetdSvatara Upanisad 
that the Self is " without parts, without activity.” 27 
While the first of these passages purports to show that the 
Self is not the experiencer, the last one denies the agency 
of the Self. The knowledge of the Self which we get. 
from the Upanisads is of no use at all for karma. And so 
it is not possible to prove the subsidiariness of Self-know¬ 
ledge to karma on the score that the knowledge of the Self 
is necessary for one to perform the Vedic karmas whose 
fruits manifest only after death. It is utterly meaning¬ 
less to cite the Upanisadic texts like What, indeed, one 
performs with knowledge, faith and meditation, that 
indeed becomes more powerful , 28 He, O Gargi, who 
in this world, 'without knowing this Immutable, offers 
oblations in the fire - finds all such acts but perisha¬ 
ble,” 29 “ Both his knowledge and work take hold of 

him,” 80 etc. on the assumption that they lend support to 
the subsidiariness of knowledge to karma. The first of 
these passages does not refer to the knowledge of the Self 


25. 

Ill, 

viii. 

8. 

26. 

III, 

i, 1. 


27. 

VI, 

19. 


28. 

cu. 

I, i, 

10. 

29. 
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viii, 10. 
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or Brahman (brahma-vidya) but to the knowledge of the 
udgitha (udgitha-vidya). This will be evident from the ope¬ 
ning passage of the section : “ One should meditate on 

Om, the udgitha.” 3 1 The second passage does not reveal 
that the knowledge of the Self is subsidiary to karma ; on 
the other hand, it praises the knowledge of the Immuta¬ 
ble through decrying karmas which yield only perishable 
results. The last one does not show that knowledge and 
work begin together to manifest their results, but it shows 
the division (vibhaga) of knowledge and karma. It only 
means that knowledge takes hold of one man and karma 
another, since there is no combination of the two. 32 

4 

Some others explain the relation between karma and 
knowledge differently. They maintain that one becomes 
eligible for Self-knowledge only by discharging the three 
congenital debts ( rna-traya ) for which the performance 
of karmas is indispensable. They cite the authority of 
Manu in support of their contention. Manu says: 

Having discharged the three obligations, one is to set 
one’s mind on release." 8 8 The debt that one owes to 
the sages should be paid off by the study of the Veda and 
the observance of celibacy (brahmacarya) , the debt to the 
gods by sacrifices like agnihotra, and the debt to the ances¬ 
tors by means of progeny. So the performance of karma 
is necessary to discharge the three congenital debts, 
whose liquidation is an indispensable qualification for 
attaining the knowledge of the Self. 84 

This view is not acceptable to Maijdana. If every 
one should discharge the three congenital debts in order 

31. CU, I,i, 1. 

32. BS, Part I, pp- 31-32. 

33. Manu, VI, 35. 

34 . BS, Part I, p. 27. 
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to acquire the necessary qualification for getting the 
knowledge of the Self, scripture should have enjoined only 
one order of life, viz that of the householder. On the 
contrary, it refers to the different orders of life and one 
is permitted to adopt that brder of life which one desires. 
The Jabala Upanisad, for example, says : “ Otherwise (if 

a suitable occasion arises) let one renounce from the life 
of studentship.” 85 It is clear from this that it is necess¬ 
ary for every one to be a householder , and if one is not 
a householder, one cannot liquidate the debts one owes 
to the gods and the ancestors. The ancient sages, it is 
said, did not desire children thinking. What shall we 
achieve through children?” In this manner the ancient 
sages abandoned the desire for offspring, karma, etc. A 
householder who aims at Self-knowledge without perfor¬ 
ming the duties that belong to his station cannot attain 
it, because the sin that results on account of his not doing 
what is enjoined by scripture becomes a hindrance to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 8 8 This is the real significance 
of Mann’s declaration : “Having discharged the three 

obligations, one is to set one s mind on re ease. 


5 

There are those who argue that there is no relation 
whatsoever between karma and knowledge as the two are 
fundamentally opposed to each other. Karma involves 
duality in the form of means and end, doer and deed, 
while knowledge reveals the Self which is one and non¬ 
dual. So it is impossible, according to them to think of 
any relation between karma and knowledge. If it can be 
shown that karma is a means to knowledge or that know¬ 
ledge requires the assistance of karma in the discharge of 


35. 4. 

36. BS, Part I, p. 36. 
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its work, it is but proper to say that there is relation bet¬ 
ween them. The protagonists of this view vehemently 
repudiate the various possibilities that could be thought 
of to show the usefulness of karma to knowledge. Any 
attempt undertaken for this purpose is bound to be, accor¬ 
ding to them, a futile adventure. Let us first state their 
argument in detail. 

There_is absolutely no need of karma in the matter of 
Brahman-Atman. The latter is not something to be 
accomplished or brought into being through karma, for 
it is ever-existent. Karma can never be a means to what 
is eternal. Nor is it required for the origination of the 
knowledge of the Self. Knowledge is always obtained 
through a pramana\ and since karma is not a source of 
knowledge, there is no need of it for the purpose of get¬ 
ting the knowledge of the Self. 

Even though it does not originate knowledge, can it 
not serve, it may be asked, as an auxiliary to knowledge 
by helping it in its work ? If there is anything to be pro¬ 
duced by knowledge, such a question will be significant. 
There is, however, nothing to be done by knowledge whi¬ 
ch, by its very nature and unaided, reveals the object. 
Neither release ( mok§a ), nor the removal of avidya {avidya- 
nivrtti), nor the destruction of karma ( karma-ksaya ) can be 
said to be accomplished or produced by knowledge. Re¬ 
lease is not something to be brought into being through 
knowledge. Since release consists in realizing the nature 
of the Self which is eternal, the question of cause-effect 
relation between knowledge and release does not arise.' 
If release were something to be brought into being thr¬ 
ough knowledge, it would cease to be eternal. Removal 
of avidya also is not something to be done by knowledge 
after it has come into existence, in whatever way avidya 
is considered. Avidya maybe understood in two ways—as 
non-apprehension ( agrahana ) and as mis-apprehension 
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( viparyaya-grahana ). Non-apprehension is the pragabhava of 
apprehension or knowledge; and so at the rise of know 
ledge, it ceases to be. Since the rise of knowledge mar s 
the disappearance of non-apprehension, the question o 
its removal by knowledge after coming into existence 
does not arise. The same thing holds good with regar 
to mis-apprehension, though it is positive (bhava-rupa). 
person mistakes nacre for silver. But when he n °' 
truth subsequently, his erroneous knowledge disapp ^ 
It is wrong to think that it persists ^ ' * 

after the rise of knowledge, and that it is remove y 
knowledge only subsequently. Mis-apprehension o* err 
neous knowledge disappears as soon as the rig t n ° 
ledge which is opposed to it comes into being. 
rise of the right knowledge itself is the removal ot m - 
apprehension, it is wrong to say that know e S e 
about the destruction of mis-apprehension, y P . 

them in the cause-effect relation. Just as the: removal of 
avidya ( avidya-nivrtti ) is not the effect P ro . , f . j n 

ledge, so also the destruction of karma whtchhmdsthetn, 
dividual is not the effect produced by knowledg • 
are the product of avidya. They persist so ° n ^. s _ 

continues. When avidya, which is their roo ’ j 

appears at the rise of knowledge, they too follow^ 
Only if they could continue even after the dis pp , 
of avidya, the question of their destruction y , rites 

with the assistance of obligatory and occasional^nte^ 
( nitya-naimittika-karma ) will arise. Scrip ure 1 
the destruction of karmas when their roo Mundaka 

fy disappears at the rise of 

■ S^r^Xd, and his karmas ^terminate 

when He is seen—the higher and the ower. 

It is not to the purpose to allege, argue the a< "*\. ^ . g 
of this view, that Brahman which is non- ua , 


37. II, ii, 8. 
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bereft of relation, cannot be made known by the verbal 
cognition ( iabda-jnana ) which has a relational content 
(samsrsta-vi§aya), and that to get the direct intuition (pra- 
tyaksa or aparoksa-jnana ), by which alone Brahman is to be 
realized, karma, meditation, etc. are required. When we 
are able to get the knowledge of the non-dual, non-rela¬ 
tional Brahman from the Upanisadic texts like “The Self 
is not this, not this/' 88 “One only without a second/' 39 
where is the need for the alleged intuitive cognition? Cog¬ 
nition is required for the purpose of knowing something- 
Since the non-dual Brahman is made known by the ver¬ 
bal testimony itself, there is certainly no need for the 
other cognition. What is known once through some pra- 
mana does not require to be known again through some- 
other source. What the other pramana is expected to do has 
already been done by the verbal testimony (dabda-prama- 
na ). The Upanisadic texts not merely intimate the Self 
or Brahman as the existent something, but they intimate 
it as the highest good, for they proclaim in unmistakable 
terms that the Self is the supreme bliss, and that it is free 
from evil, old age, death, and grief. Thus, since we 
get the knowledge of the non-dual Brahman from dapda 
itself,—a knowledge which is clear, definite, and free 
from doubt,—nothing more is required. When the reali¬ 
zation of Brahman or the Self does arise through the 
knowledge conveyed by sabda, there is no transmigratori- 
ness ( damsaritvam ) as before; the body and the senses are 
no more the limiting factors; there is no further decep¬ 
tion by the appearance of the phenomenal world. The 
reason for this is obvious. Due to ignorance of the real 
nature of the Self, a person develops the wrong notion 
( abhimana ) that his body is the Self; and the attributes of 
tran^migratoriness come to be superimposed upon the 
Self. When the real nature of the Self is realized through 

38. BU, III, ix, 26. 

CU, VI, ii, 1. 


ft. 4;'// 
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the knowledge conveyed by Sabda, the false knowledge of 
the Self disappears, and the attributes of transmigratori- 
ness could no more be associated with the Self. Scripture 
says : “He, verily, who knows the supreme Brahman, 
becomes Brahman himself;'* 40 and so a person who reali 
zes the Self or Brahman which is free from evil, old age, 
death, etc. gets himself lifted from the destructive whir 
pool of samsara. So long as a person identifies his Sell 
with the body, he is subject to the misery caused by 
the limiting adjunct, viz body. In the absence of the 
knowledge that his Self is the ultimate reality and that it 
is non-dual, he thinks that there are objects other than the 
Self, which he should strive for and that there are per¬ 
sons for whom he should suffer in the body. e strugg e 
desiring something for himself, something e se or is son, 
etc. and gets involved in the cycle of birth and death. But 
all this is impossible for the man who sees everything as 

the Self. Scripture testifies to this when it says Ifa nun 

knows the Self as 'I am this', then desiring what and for 
whose sake will he suffer in the body? Since embodi¬ 

ment or the association with body is the resu t of false 
knowledge, it gets removed when false knowledge dis¬ 
appears It the rise of right knowledge; and so a person 
who has realized the Self is non-embodied or bodiless even 
while alive. That is why the Upam$ad sa.ys. Him, veri y, 
who is non-embodied, pleasure and pam do not touch. 

In short, there is no transmigratonness as before in the 
case of cine who has realized Brahman as the Self howe¬ 
ver, one who has transmigratonness as before has not 

1 .. . „ . Self. Hence the advocates of 

realized Brahman as the oen. 

this view maintain that, since the real.zahon of the Seif 
takes place through the knowledge conveyed by the 


40. Mundaka Upani§ad, III, a, 9. 

41. BU, IV, iv, 12. 
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Upanisadic texts the utility of karma, meditation, etc. is 
ruled out. 4 8 

To sum up : there are two points which clearly em- 
er ge from the view stated above. They are : (1) karma 
and knowledge are diametrically opposed to each other, 
and so there can be no relation between them; and (2) the 
Upanisadic texts which reveal the nature of the non¬ 
dual Self directly lead to the realization of the Self, whi¬ 
ch is release, with the result that there is no need for 
karma and meditation for bringing about the final mani¬ 
festation of the real nature of the Self. 

Mandana wholly sets his face againt the view 
mentioned above. According to him, karma and know¬ 
ledge should be said to be related as means [upaya) and 
end ( upeya ). He would suggest that the relation between 
them should be understood in the light of the relation 
among the means of valid knowledge ( pramana ), the object 
of knowledge ( prameya ), etc. on the one hand, and the 
resulting knowledge on the other. For the origination 
of knowledge, pramana, prameya, etc. are indispensable. 
Since in their absence knowledge cannot arise, they are 
rightly regarded as the means to knowledge. This holds 
good even in the case of knowledge of the non-dual 
reality. It also presupposes distinctions in the form of 
pramana, prameya , etc., all of which are means to it. No 
one denies the relation of means and end between them, 
even though pramana, prameya, etc. involve duality, and 
the resulting knowledge has non-relational, non-dual 
content. If the relation between them is denied on the 
ground that they are fundamentally opposed to each 
other, knowledge of the non-dual reality can never arise 
at all. It may be suggested that thp two are not opposed 
to each other as they do not exist at the same time. 


43. BS, Part I, pp. 32-34. 
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There is temporal difference between means and end: 
the former precedes the latter in point of time. Though 
pramana, prameya. etc. serve as the means to bring about 
the knowledge of the non-dual reality, they disappear as 
soon as the latter comes into being. Thus, since they 
exist at different times, they are not opposed to each 
other ; at the same time they are related as means and 
end. The same explanation, observes Mandana, Holds 
good between karma and knowledge. Karma no doubt 
involves duality, and the knowledge that results is the 
knowledge of the non-dual reality. Nevertheless, the. two 
are not opposed to each other, as they do not exist at the 
same time. When the knowledge of the non-dual reality 
takes place, distinctions of all kinds disappear. But karma 
which involves duality could exist before the origination 
of such knowledge. Hence karma and knowledge, says 
Mandana, could be related as means and end, in spite of 
the fact that the former involves duality, while the latter 
has for its content the non-dual reality. 44 

How does karma serve as a means ( upaya ) to the reali¬ 
zation of the Self ? Maijdana maintains that both karma 
and meditation play a vital role in bringing about Self- 
realization. It should not be argued as a matter of gene¬ 
ral principle that the illusory cognition ( mithyavabhasa ) 
will disappear, wherever it may arise, as soon as the truth 
is known. It may be that in a few cases it disappears at 
the onset of right knowledge but it may also continue 
due to some reason in certain cases even after the rise of 
right knowledge. We can take the well-known case of the 
illusion of direction which Mandana cites in support of 
his point of view. Most of us experience the illusion of 
direction when we go to a new place. In spite of the 
fact that the truth about the direction has been made 
known to us by a trustworthy person in as clear a way as 

44. BS, Part I, p. 32. Also see BS , Part II, p. 87. 

31 
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possible, the: illusion very often persists. The reason for 
this is that the impression of the illusion, of which we 
were the victims, is fairly settled or deep-rooted in the 
mental habitat. In the same way, the illusion ( mitkyava - 
bhasa) of the world continues even in the case of a person 
who has the knowledge of the non-dual Self conveyed by 
the Upanisadic texts. If the illusion of the world conti¬ 
nues in spite of the fact that the verbal cognition (iabda- 
jnana) arising from the Upani§ad is clear, certain, and 
indubitable, it is because of the beginningless avidya. We 
do not know when this illusion due to avidya started, and 
we have been acting all the time under the magical spell 
of this illusion. And so the impressions of the beginning¬ 
less illusion which have grown, developed, and streng¬ 
thened themselves serve as the specific reason (hetuvidega) 
for the continuance of the illusion of the world, even after 
the rise of the right knowledge of the non-dual Self thr¬ 
ough the Upanisadic texts. In order to counter these im¬ 
pressions, something more than the verbal cognition aris¬ 
ing from the Upanisad is required. Mandana says that 
repeated contemplation ( abhyasa ) on the content of the 
verbal cognition generated by the Upani§adic texts is ne¬ 
cessary in order to root out the impressions of the beginn¬ 
ingless illusion. As a result of the repeated contemplation, 
the impressions of the knowledge of the non-dual reality 
obtained from the Upanisad grow and develop* become 
powerful and get stabilized in such a way th^pf^hey are 
able to remove the impressions of the beginningless illu¬ 
sion and thereby bring about the manifestation of the 
real nature of the Self ( atma-svarupavirbhava ). Karma also, 
argues Mandana, is useful in this regard as it is prescri¬ 
bed by scripture. Whereas the usefulness of contempla¬ 
tion is quite visible, that of karma is imperceptible. That 
karma also is useful to Self-realization is clearly brought 
out in a passage in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad: "Him 
the Brahm/i|||s|i|k to know by the study of the Veda, by 
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sacrifices ( yajhena)...” i6 Some others, observes Manda- 
na, explain the usefulness of karma in a different way. 
Since the observance of obligatory rites brings about the 
destruction of sin, karmaS, according to them, are useful 
to Self-realization through destroying the impurities of 
sins ( kalusa-nibarhanadv arena ) that hinder the attainment 
of the goal. 40 

It may be argued that it is impossible to think of any 
activity, good or bad, deliberately undertaken by a per¬ 
son who has the indubitable knowledge of the non-dual 
Self. The pursuit of the various activities of a binding 
character is due to the conceit ( abhimana ) that the Self is 
the agent and enjoyer. But this conceit stands contradi¬ 
cted by the knowledge that the Self is neither the agent 
nor the enjoyer. The knowledge that a person has attai¬ 
ned conditions or determines his behaviour. When a per¬ 
son has known the eastern direction through the help of 
the rising sun, he will not go in the direction of the west 
saying that it is the east. In the same way, a person who 
knows that the Self is not the agent and the enjoyer will, 
according to this argument, scarcely do anything like an 
agent and enjoyer. The illusory appearances may con¬ 
tinue; but he is only a witness of them and not a victim 
to them. This argument, says Mandana, is without any 
force as it fails to take note of the strength of the know¬ 
ledge that has arisen through dabda vis-a-vis the strength 
of the deep rooted impressions of the beginningless illu¬ 
sion. Though there is the right knowledge, its impressi¬ 
ons (samskara) are not developed, whereas the impressions 
of the illusion are strong and powerful. The indubitable 
knowledge which has arisen has not begun its work, whe¬ 
reas the work of the impressions of the illusion is in full 
swing. Under the bewitching influence of the powerful 

45. IV, iv, 22. 

46 j BS 9 Part I, p. 35. 
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impressions of the illusion, even the right knowledge may 
appear differently. It will not be able to bring about any 
change, and the person will act as before. 47 

Mandana drives home the point by two illustrations: 
The spectators who witness a drama know definitely that 
the kings and the queens who appear on the stage are not 
real kings and queens subject to afflictions; nevertheless, 
the stage-kings and the stage-queens are the cause of 
sorrow and fear, which the spectators undergo, when they 
are witnessing the performance. Again, though it is 
known for certain that sugar is sweet, there is the conti¬ 
nued experience of bitter taste for him whose mouth is 
affected by bile. He tastes sugar; the bitter taste which 
is only illusory makes him miserable as if it is real, and 
he spits it out. Similarly, even for one who has known 
through the verbal cognition ( dabda-jnana ) arising from the 
Upanisadic texts that the Self, being the ultimate reality, 
is non-different from Brahman and that it is neither the 
agent nor the the enjoyer, the illusion of the world con¬ 
tinues; and he finds himself engaged in activities which 
are the source of pleasure and cause of misery. There¬ 
fore the verbal cognition which arises from the Upani§ad 
should be supplemented by certain aids (sadhana) like con¬ 
templation in order to remove the impressions of the be¬ 
ginningless illusion. That is why, observes Mandana, the || 
Upanisad says, “The Self should be heard of, reflected on, 
and meditated upon.” 48 This text is significant in that 
it points out that after getting the knowledge of the Self 
by hearing the Upanisadic texts, one should critically re¬ 
flect on the content of the cognition obtained from them, 
and then meditate upon it. The direct realization of the 
non-dual Self is possible only when these means are com¬ 
bined with the verbal cognition arising from the Upanir 


47. Ibid. 

48. BU, II,^y, 5. 
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Sadie texts. Other means like control of the mind, con¬ 
trol of the senses, rituals, etc. which are prescribed by 
" scripture are also necessary to get the realization of the 
Self. Otherwise, asks Mandana, what are they advised 
for ? 19 

Mandana rejects the contention that control of the 
mind, control of the senses, and other means are pres¬ 
cribed for the purpose of getting the knowledge of the 
Self from scr pture. All that is required for the purpose 
of getting the verbal cognition from the Upanisadic texts 
is the knowledge of the relation between the word and 
its meaning (sabdartha-sambandhajnana), and not the special 
means ( sadhana-videsa ) like control of the mind, control of 
the senses, etc. Since the relation between a word and its 
meaning is eternal, the Upanisadic dabda conveys its 
sense independently of these means. Nor can it be said 
that the verbal cognition, which arises from the Upan- 
i§ad, lacks certainty and is not indubitable in the absence 
of these means. If that were the case, how can one 
adopt the very means like control of the mind, control 
of the senses, etc. which we come to know only through 
scripture ? If there is no certainty with regard to what 
/ is made known by scripture, no one will resort to these 
means known only through druti. Hence all these special 
means ( sadhana-vide$a ) which are indicated by scripture 
should be adopted after getting the verbal cognition 
C ( dabda-jnana ) from the Upani§ad for attaining Self-realiza¬ 

tion. 80 


6 

Mandana is favourably disposed to two other views 
about the relation between karma and knowledge as they 
are in accordance with his standpoint. One of them 

49. BS, Part I, p. 35. 

50. Ibid. 
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explains the relation between karma and knowledge in 
terms of the principle of two-in-oneness {samyoga-prthaktva). 
According to this view, all the karmas prescribed in the 
ritualistic portion ( karma-kanda ) of the Veda are bi-func- 
tional in their character. Since they are enjoined with 
reference to their respective results like heaven, they are 
conducive to them; they are also at the same time 
useful to Self-realization, as there is the scriptural 
declaration, “Him the Brahmanas seek to know by the 
study of the Veda, by sacrifices (yajnena)-..” 9 1 which 
brings out the subsidiariness of karma to knowledge. 
That karmas subserve two ends—their respective fruits 
like heaven and also Self-knowledge—should be expla¬ 
ined according to the principle of samyoga-prthaktva. It 
is said: “ When one serves two ends, the relation is 

samyoga-prthaktva . >,5a For example there is the text: 
‘‘He is to tie the beast to the ebony stake;” and there 
is also the text: “ He who desires virility is to make the 

stake of ebony. ” sa The ebony wood (khadira) as stated in 
these texts serves two ends—it serves the purpose of sacrif¬ 
ice in the capacity of sacrificial stake, and it also serves 
to bring about virility to the sacrificer. In the same 
way karmas are said to be bi-functional in their character, 
as they have two distinct functions by conducing to their 
respective fruits and also to the realization of the Self. 
Maijdana says that karma is subsidiary to knowledge in 
the sense that it is useful as stated earlier to attain Self- 
realization ; it plays its part like repeated contempla- ' 
tion and other means in bringing about the final manifes¬ 
tation of the Self ( atma-svarupdbhivyakti ). It is not 

subsidiary to knowledge in the sense in which the pra- 

51. BU, IV, iv, 22. 

52. Mimarhsa-sutra, IV, iii, 5 : “ ekasya tubhayatve saihyoga-prtha- 
ktvam. ” See BS, Part II, p. 71. 

53 . See BS, Part II, p. 71 : “yupe paium badhnati. ” “ khadiram 
viryakamasya. ” 
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yaja, which helps the dariapurnamasa rites in the produc¬ 
tion of the final result, is said to be subsidiary to them. 54 

7 

According to another view, which is also acceptable 
to Mandana, karmas are intended to purify the person 
and make him fit for Self-realization. There is the tradi¬ 
tional code which says: “One creates the capacity to att¬ 
ain Brahman through mahayajnas ( brahma-yajha , deva-yajha 
pitr-yajna, etc.) and through sacrifices,” 55 and “He for 
whom there have been these forty and eight purificatory 
ceremonies.” 56 In support of both the views mentioned 
above, Mandana quotes the Vedanta-sutra : “Since it is 
enjoined (by scripture), the karmas belonging to the aSra- 
ma also (should be performed).” 67 It is evident from this 
sutra that control of the mind, control of the senses, etc. 
are not the only means which are required for attaining 
Self-realization, but the karmas belonging to the a&rama 
also are required as they are enjoined by scripture. 58 

It may be argued that scripture-ordained rites are 
not at all required for Self-realization, since the latter 
can be attained exclusively through the tranquillizing, 
contemplative discipline. Mandana is prepared to admit 
that it is possible for one who observes life-long celibacy 
(ujrdhvaretas) to attain Self-realization exclusively through 
contemplation in association with the control of the mind 
(dama), control of the senses ( dama ), etc. without perfor¬ 
ming yajna and such other scriptural rites. But he is not 
prepared on that account to ignore or minimize the impor¬ 
tance of scriptural rites which are, from his point of view, 
exceptional means ( sadhana-vide$a ). One who supplements 

54. BS, Part I, p. 36. 

55. Manu, II, 28. 

56. Gautama-dharma-sutra, VIII, 22. 

57. Ill, iv, 32. 

58. BS, Part I, p. 36. 
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the meditative discipline, which by itself leads to Self- 
realization, by the prescribed yajnas and such other rites 
which are exceptional means, is able to reach the goal 
far more quickly than otherwise. In other words, even 
though both of them, viz the exclusive pursuit of contem¬ 
plative discipline on the one hand, and the combined use 
of contemplative discipline and ritualistic discipline on 
the other, lead to the direct intuition of the non-dual 
Self, there is difference between them in respect of time 
that is taken to reach the goal. When the relational and 
indirect knowledge of the non-dual Self derived from the 
Upanisadic dabda is combined with repeated contempla¬ 
tion {abhyasa), the goal viz the direct intuition of the Self 
{atma-saksatkar a), is reached quickly; but when the relate 
onal and indirect knowledge of the non-dual Self is com¬ 
bined with repeated contemplation and scriptural rites, the 
goal is reached very quickly. So in accordance with the na¬ 
ture of the discipline that one adopts after getting the ver¬ 
bal cognition (kabda-jHana) of the non-dual Self, one attains 
Self-realization quickly or very quickly, slowly or very 
slowly. In this connection Maijdana quotes the autho¬ 
rity of Badarayana who says, “ And there is need of 
all works, on account of the scriptural statement of 
sacrifices and the like, as in the case of the horse. ” e9 
Mandana explains the sutra and the illustrative expres¬ 
sion “ aivavat ” thus : since there is the scriptural state¬ 
ment, “ Him the Brahmaijas seek to know by the study 
of the Veda, by sacrifices...” 60 the Vedic karmas are 
required for attaining Self-realization, even though it 
can be attained by means of contemplation {abhyasa ); 
though the goal may be reached by plodding on, without 
a horse, yet a horse is sought to be employed for gaining 
time or for avoiding inconvenience. 61 


59. Vedanta-sutra, III, iv, 26. 

60. BU, IV, iv, 22. 

61. BS, Part I, pp. 36-37. 
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8 

It is necessary to clear certain erroneous notions 
about liberation before we elucidate the standpoint of 
Advaita. It is sometimes argued that knowledge is the 
means to the attainment of release. Various Sruti texts 
are cited in favour of this view. The ISavasya Upani$ad 
says : “ He atains life eternal through knowledge.” 62 

The Chandogya declares: “ He who has found out and 
who understands that Self obtains all worlds and all 
desires.” 68 These scriptural texts, it is claimed, purport 
to show that knowledge is the means through which rele¬ 
ase is attained. Knowledge itself is not release. If that 
were the case, the Upani^ad would not have said that 
mok§a is attained through knowledge. In so far as it 
maintains that knowledge is the means through which 
release is attained, the two are different, and they are 
related as cause and effect. 

This way of conceiving mok§a, according to Mandana, 
is not satisfactory. On this view, mokga would cease to 
be eternal, for it seeks to reduce mok§o, to the status of an 
effect ( sadhya ) brought into being by a cause. Anything 
that comes into being as an effect of a cause has a begin¬ 
ning; and whatever has a beginning has an end. If moksa 
were to be an effect like a pot, it would cease to be eter¬ 
nal; and if it is not eternal, it would be followed by the 
state of bondage. But moksQ is an eternal condition char¬ 
acterized by the total absence of samsara. Therefore, the 
view that mok§a is an effect brought into being by know¬ 
ledge militates against its eternality. ® * 

It might be suggested that release could be looked 
upon as an effect like annihilative non-existence ( pradh - 
vaihsabhava ). Pradhvamsabhava has a beginning, but no 

62. II. 

63. VIII, vii, 1. 

64. BS, Part I, p. 78. 

32 
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end. If release is treated as pradhvamsabhava, it is un¬ 
doubtedly an effect; nevertheless, it has no end. What 
this suggestion aims to show is that release is an effect 
without, however, ceasing, to. be eternal. This way of 
characterising release as an abhava is wrong. Moksa is 
bhava-rupa ; it is to be described positively as of the 
nature of incomparable and unsurpassable bliss. If any 
positive existent is an effect, it cannot be eternal; sooner 
or later it will be destroyed. It should be pointed out 
here that there is no contradiction between what we said 
about release earlier and what we are maintaining now. 
Release is a state in which there is the total absence of 
sarnsara. This description is negative. Though release 
is positive, we have resorted to the negative characteri¬ 
zation for the simple reason that samsara disappears at 
the advent of moksa, and that its removal is total and 
final. It is characterized negatively only in the figurative 
sense. There is, therefore, no contradiction between 
what we said earlier and what we now maintain. 

Let us now consider another interpretation which 
seeks to show that release can be treated as an effect 
brought into being by a cause without any danger to its 
eternality. Avidya is the cause of bondage ; and the 
destruction of the cause of bondage is release. Its desT 
truction is caused by knowledge. Moksa, that is to say, 
is pradhvafnsabhava ; though it is an effect, it is eternal like 
the destruction of a pot. This way of interpreting re¬ 
lease is equally untenable. It is based upon the .assump¬ 
tion that the destruction of avidya which is the cause of 
bondage is different from vidya, while it is not. Maijdana 
equates the removal of ignorance ( avidya-nivrtti) with 
Brahman-realization (vidya or tattva-jnana). The rise of 
the right knowledge itself is the removal of avidya. It is, 
therefore, not different from vidya ; only if it is different, 
it can be the effect of vidya . 08 

65. Ibid.: “avidya hi bandhaheiuh; tattvajnanodaya eva ca tannivrtlih.’ ’ 
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To remain in one’s own state ( svarupa-sthiti ) is moksa. 
The Upanisad brings out this idea when it says: “Having 
reached the highest light, he becomes merged in his own 
true form.’’ 66 If release is an effect, i.e. something that 
is brought into being by a cause, its nature cannot be. 
what the Upanisad makes it out to be. What is accompli¬ 
shed cannot be of the nature of the Self which is eternal. 
Release is attained when the knower of the truth remains 
what he has always really been, viz the eternal, self-lumi¬ 
nous Brahman, remains, that is to say, in his own state. 
The view that release is an effect brought into being by 
a cause runs counter to theUpanisadic teaching. 07 

9 

Release, according to others, is the attainment of 
Brahman by the individual soul. Just as a person would 
go by a particular path in order to reach his destination, 
so also the individual soul departing from the body, takes 
to a particular path in order to reach Brahman. The in¬ 
dividual soul will get release only when it reaches Brah¬ 
man. There are sruti texts which seem to lend support to 
this view. It is said in the Katha Upanisad : “A hundred 
and one are the arteries of the heart; one of them leads 
. up to the crown of the head. Going upward through 
that, one becomes immortal; the others serve for going in 
various other directions.” 68 The Chandogya Upanisad 
says: “When he thus departs from this body, he goes up¬ 
wards by these very rays... As his mind is failing, he 
goes to the sun. That verily is the gateway of the 
world...” 69 A text of the Brhadaranyaka says : “Those 
who know this as such and those too who meditate with 
faith in the forest on the truth, pass into the light, from 


66 . CZ7, VIII, xii, 2. 

67. BS. Part I, p. 78. 

68. II, iii, 16. 
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the light into the day, from the day into the half month 
of the waxing moon...” 70 These Sruti texts, it is claimed, 
which describe the course after death make it clear how 
the individual soul, after departing from the body goes 
by a certain path, reaches Brahman, and attains immor¬ 
tality. Depending on the authority of these texts, it is 
argued that liberation consists in the attainment of Brah¬ 
man by the individual soul proceeding along a particular 
path after death. 

The explanation of release given above is untenable. 

/ It is intelligible to say that a person reaches his destina¬ 
tion by proceeding along a particular path. His destina¬ 
tion, say a certain village, is away from him. Limited as 
it is in space, the person must move towards it from his 
place, if he wants to reach it. But the same does not 
hold good in the present case. There is no need for the 
individual to go by a certain path to reach Brahman, for 
the latter is all-pervading; and if it is all-pervading trans¬ 
cending the limitation of space, it is always attained. 
Only if it is away from the individual by being restricted 
in space, the latter, it could be said, should reach it by 
taking a particular path. There are Sruti texts which ■ 
speak of Brahman as all-pervading. The ISavasya Upanisad 
says : ‘‘It (Brahman) is within all this.” 71 The Mtindaka 
Upanisad speaks of Brahman as ‘ f eternal, all-pervading, 
omnipresent.” 72 For another reason also, this view is 
not satisfactory. The village which a person wants to 
reach is different from him. Only if he proceeds along a 
certain path, he can reach it. Whereas the person is di¬ 
fferent from the village which he wants to reach, thcjiva 
is not different from Brahman which is to be attained. 

69. VIII, vi, 5. 

70. VI, ii, 15. 

71. 5. 

72. I, i, 6. - 
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On the other hand, th tjiva, in its true form, is Brahman 
itself. Only if it is taken to be non-different from Brah¬ 
man, the Sruti text which declares most emphatically that 
"when verily the Self is ... known, then all this as 
known’’ 78 will be significant. If the two are 1 erent, 
the knowledge of the one will not entail the now e ge 
of the other. The non-difference of the jiva and Brahman 
is brought out directly by the Upanisa w en it say 
"That thou art.’’ 74 


When a person realizes the non-dual Self, 

>ath to tread The idea of going to a new abode through 

■ particular path is denied of him. rM * . attains 

he pranas do not depart. Being Brahm , 

Irahman.” 7 5 There is another scriptural text which 

lays : “Pranas do not depart here itself .’’ 78 

cnower of the truth; they are anni 1 a departed soul 
Sruti texts dealing with the course ° purport to teach 
aelong to the sphere of saguna-mdy . Y P ^ P pQSC of 

meditation on qualified Brahman- -..-.lifiedbyname, 

meditation, the texts teach Brahman as is not 

form, and so on. What is attained by _medlta ^ ^ 

the supreme, unconditioned Bra ma , those who 

conditioned Brahman of who go to 

go to candra-loka by the path o perfection, because 

brahma-loka are on the pathway ( krama-mukti ). 

they are vouchsafed grad^ knowledge 

When they are in brahma loka, Y mse j ves liberated, 
of the supreme Brahman; getting wor id . 77 
they do not come back again to is 


73. BU, IV, v, 6. 

74. CU, VI, viii, 7. 

75. BU, IV, iv, 6. 

76. Nrsifnhottaratapanyupani$ad, 5. 

77. BS, Part I, pp. 122-123. 
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10 

According to another view, release consists in the 
individual soul losing its identity and merging itself in 
Brahman. This point will be clear, if we consider certain 
examples. The rivers which flow into the sea lose their 
identity and separate individuality by becoming one with 
it. They merge in the sea and become the sea itself. 
Bees prepare honey collecting the juice of different 
flowers and reducing them into one essence. The juices 
of different flowers lose their essence. The different 
juices are not seen with their distinguishing marks in the 
one essence which is a blend of different juices. In the 
same way, the jlva merges in Brahman and loses its 
identity. According to this view, when it merges in 
Brahman in such a way that it cannot be discriminated 
from Brahman, it attains release. The authority of fruti 
texts is invoked in support of this view. Uddalaka Aruni 
instructs his son, Svetaketu, in the following way. He 
says: “Just as, my dear, the bees prepare honey by 
collecting the juices of different trees and reducing them 
into one essence ; and as these possess no discrimination 
(so that they might say) ‘ I am the essence of this tree,’ 
‘I am the essence of that tree,’ even so, indeed, my dear, 
all these creatures though they reach Being do not know 
that they have reached it.” “These rivers, my dear, flow 
the eastern towards the east, the western towards the. 
w,est...They become the sea itself. Just as these rivers 
which do not know 'I am this one,’ ‘ I am that one,’ in 
the same manner whatever they are in the world that 
they become.” 7 8 

Even this view of release cannot stand examination. 
It proceeds on the wrong assumption that the jiva and 
Brahman are different, while they are not. We can talk 
about the rivers which flow into the sea becoming one 


78. CU, VI, x, 1-2. 
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with it, when they merge in it, or the different juices 
losing their identity in the one essence to which they 
are reduced, since the two—the rivers and the sea, or the 
different juices and honey—are different. But Brahman 
is not different from the jiva, but is identical with it. If 
they are different, we can talk about the latter merging 
in the former and losing its identity. Since they are non- 
different, the very idea of the one merging in the other 
is meaningless. There is also another reason to show 
why this view is untenable. It is possible to say that two 
things possessing form and parts get mixed with each 
other, losing their individual distinguishing marks. The 
Self or Brahman has no form and parts. The Upanisad 
declares that the Self is without parts, without 
activity.” 79 The very conception,' then, of the jiva 
becoming one with Brahman by losing its form and 
parts is meaningless. 

When druti texts give the examples of the rivers and 
the sea, and of the juices and the honey, the point of 
analogy is not in respect of non-separation. As entities, 
the rivers and the sea as well as the juices and the honey 
can become non-separate through union ( safhsarga ). But 
this is not possible in the case of the jiva and Brahman, 
for they are not entities which can become non-separate 
through union. The point of analogy is not in respect 
of the state of non-separation, but only in respect of t e 
absence of the knowledge of difference (viveka-jndnab ava 
para). Just as the rivers or the juices possess no discrimi^ 
nation to the effect, “ I am this one,” " I am that one 
even so there is no discrimination between the jiva an 
Brahman. 80 

11 

Some others think of release in a different way. ' ® 
individual soul cpmes forth from Brahman; f° r SrU 

79. dvetaivatara Upanisad VI, 19. 

80. BS, Part I, p. 124. 
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declares that “ as small sparks come forth from the fire, 
even so from this Self come forth...all beings .” 8 1 The 
jiva, that is to say, is the effect of Brahman. It attains 
release when it acquires the condition of its cause, viz 
Brahman, from which it has come forth. In support of 
this view, a text from the Mundaka Upanisad is cited: 
“ Being a knower, shaking off good and evil, and free 
from stain, he attains supreme equality with the Lord .” 82 
Release is, therefore, the attainment of the condition of 
Brahman, which is the cause, by the jiva which is its 
effect. This view also does not stand to reason. The 
effect is always of the nature of its material cause. If so, 
th ejiva is always of the nature of Brahman from which 
it has come forth. Since the jiva is always of the nature 
of Brahman, it is meaningless to say that it must attain 
the condition of its cause. Only if it is different from 
Brahman, can we say that it acquires the nature of 
Brahman which is its material cause and thereby attains 
release. In so far as it is not different from it, the 
nature of Brahman is always attained. 

* 12 

According to another view, the jiva should undergo 
transformation and become Brahman to attain release. 
Just as a person transforms himself into a tiger by means 
of the: yogic powers which he has developed, so also the 
jiva changes itself into the form of Brahman. &ruti itself 
speaks of such a transformation of the jiva into Brahman. 
The Mundaka Upanisad says : “He verily who knows the 
supreme Brahman becomes Brahman himself .” 88 The 
transformation of the jiva into Brahman is, therefore, 


81. BU, II, i, 20. 

82. HI, i,3. 

83. Ill, ii, 9- 
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release. This view also like the earlier ones cannot bear 
examination. The term “transformation” signifies that 
one thing becomes another. When a thing undergoes 
transformation, it changes into something quite different 
from the one it was previously. A person who is an 
adept in yogic practices transforms himself into the form 
of a tiger; he assumes a new form which is different from 
the one which he had previously. Transformation indi¬ 
cates that the thing which undergoes change and the 
object into which it is changed are different. Since t e 
jiva is not different from Brahman, it is wrong to spea 
of the transformation of the jiva into Brahman, further, 
whatever object undergoes transformation wi acquire 
new characteristics which serve to distinguish it trom its 
previous condition. Brafiman is of the nature o c 
ousness and as such is not different from the t jiva whose 
real nature is also consciousness. The jiva w 1C * . 

osed to change into Brahman does not differ from 
all. 

It may be argued that there is a like 

ween the jiva and Brahman. Even g differs from 
Brahman is of the nature of cons—. ^ 

the latter in one important respect. these When 

and delusion, while Brahman transcends aim of 

the jiva changes into Brahman, there is con dition 

grief and delusion in that condition. ^ ^ and we can 

of the jiva is different from that of B ar gued, talk 

without any inconsistency, so it may e This 

about the transformation of the one i nto ^ asked whe- 

argument is untenable. The critics shou ® grief and 

ther the jiva by its very nature is afflicte V the 

. delusion or not. If the answer is in the ^ 

jiva can never get rid of them. If they cons 1 a i wa ys 
tute, they can never be destroyed, and t CJ * va tre . 

, be subject to them. If, on the other hand, they^ 

ated as characteristics foreign to its nature, th y 

33 
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stick to it as permanent possessions; they will disappear 
of their own accord, and no special effort need be taken 
to remove them . 84 


13 

So far we examined several views of moksa, and all 
of them are erroneous. According to Advaita, the realiza¬ 
tion of the true nature of the Self is release. The Self or 
Brahman which is non-dual is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge, bliss, and existence. It is ever-free; it is of the 
nature of eternal release. But its real nature is missed 
due to avidya. The jiva is Brahman itself. It is on 
account of the limiting adjuncts that it appears to be 
different from it. Birth and death, finitude and limitation, 
do not belong to it, for it is of the nature of Brahman 
which is unborn and homogeneous, infinite and immu¬ 
table; but they pertain to the psycho-physical complexes, 
which cause finitude and limitation and which are, there¬ 
fore, not-Self and non-real. Attachment to the non-real 
is responsible for desire, sorrow, and suffering. And the 
root cause of all these is avidya which obscures the real 
nature of the jiva. The obscuration is removed through 
knowledge. When the veil which covers the truth falls 
off at the onset of knowledge, the jiva shines in its own 
true form as real, knowledge, and infinite, in the same 
way as a crystal ( sphatika ) shines in its own true form when 
th ejaba flower which is responsible for the red colour 
which it has assumed is removed from its vicinity. The 
crystal by itself is not red; but it appears to be red when 
it is kept against the jaba flower which is red. What 
its true nature is cannot be known so long as it is kept 
against the red background provided by the flower. 
The flower not only conceals the real nature of the 
crystal, but also makes it appear red. No sooner is it 

84. BS, Part I, p. 120. 
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removed from the vicinity of the crystal the red colour 
of the crystal disappears, and the crystal shines in its 
own true form. When the flower is removed, the crystal 
remains what it has always really been; it has not 
attained a new form. When avidya which has been 
obscuring the true nature of the jlva disappears at the 
onset of vidy'a, the jlva shines in its resplendent glory 
and supernal excellence; the knower of the truth remains 
what he has always really been—the eternal, free, 
self-luminous Brahman. 


Brahmaprapti or the attainment of Brahman is said 
to be release. Since the jlva is of the nature of the 
eternal, free, self-luminous Brahman, what is required 
for brahmabrapti is just the knowledge of the truth. 
The jlva should realize its true nature by destroying - 
the false belief in the psycho-physical complexes which 
serve to limit and particularize it. When the false belief 
which is avidya is destroyed, release is said to e 
attained by the knower of the truth. For re ease, w a 
is needed is the knowledge of the truth and nothing else. 


If release signifies the realization of one's real 
nature, how can it be said to be originate or rou 
into being ? We can throw light on this q « estl °” 1 Jj 
considering an example. The dirt which has settled 
upon the cloth does not allow it to appear m its white 

colour When it is removed, the cloth shin 
oiour. ,, rpi cloth has become 

original colour, and we say, rnlnnr 

white.” Here there is no origination of » new ~tour. 

The cloth was white even earlier. ut s 1 j 

it has become white as if it was not w 1 e pr 

the same way, the knower of the trut g^e and 

S Ate W xt or 

Upanisad says: “Being Brahman, he attains 


85. IV, iv, 6. 
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If release is not interpreted as realizing one’s real 
nature, i.e., realizing what one has always been, the 
expression " being Brahman” ( brahmaivasan ) would be 
void of meaning. 

The attainment of the right knowledge itself is 
release. It is wrong to look upon release as something 
different from knowledge. Ignorance is bondage ; and 
when it is removed, the chains of bondage are broken. 
So Mandana says that the removal of ignorance ( avidyd- 
stamaya) is release. But the removal of ignorance is not 
different from vidya; it is the rise of right knowledge 
itself that is spoken of as the removal of ignorance. 
Maijdana elucidates this point by examining the nature 
of avidya. Avidya is either non-apprehension ( agrahana ) 
or mis-apprehension ( viparyaya-grahana ). If it is under¬ 
stood as non-apprehension, it is abhdva ; i.e. it signifies 
the absence of knowledge. It is only at the onset of 
knowledge which is positive ( bhava ) that the non-exis¬ 
tence of avidya will cease to be. The rise of vidya signa¬ 
lizes the setting of avidya ; and the latter is not different 
from the former. If avidya is understood as mis-appre¬ 
hension, it is positive in form, for it is not mere absence 
of knowledge, but erroneous cognition. And its removal 
consists in the rise of the right knowledge which, being 
opposed to it, sublates it. For example, the erroneous 
cognition of shell as silver disappears when there arises 
the valid cognition. The removal of the erroneous 
cognition is. not brought about by the valid cognition of 
the object as shell. The latter is not the cause of the 
former, though they take place simultaneously ; i.e. the 
rise of valid cognition coincides with the disappearance 
of erroneous cognition. Hence the two cannot be related 
as cause and effect. The rise of the valid cognition of 
the object as a piece of shell is spoken of as the removal 
of erroneous cognition, and the one is not different from 
the other. In ..whatever way avidya is understood. 
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its removal, Mandana says, should be equated wi _ 
knowledge. In other words, the attainment of the rig 
knowledge itself is release . 86 There are many J u \ 
texts in support of this view. The Mundaka Upon 1 - ^ 
“He vprllv who knows the supreme Bra 

himself.-’ A text of the Tamnj* 


texts in support of this view, lhe Munaana ^ • 

says: “He verily, who knows the supreme Bra ma_ 
becomes Brahman himself .” 87 A text of the 
Upani§ad says, “He who knows the bliss of Kr f,- /V - hat 

fears not .” 88 The Ua Upani§ad declares, . 

* il-__ frtVt AtlP who 


- . — -'What 

'ears not .” 88 The Ua Upani§ad declares, . ^ 

delusion, what sorrow is there for one w ^° , S ^ re f s 

unity of existence ?” 89 The point to be note j n _ 

that there is no temporal difference between j 

Brahman and the cessation of fear, or between^ an d 

the oneness and the disappearance of . C U g ra hman 

sorrow, tfruti does not say that after knowing _ knG _ 

the knower of the truth becomes Brahman, ^ 

wing the bliss of Brahman the wise man is no s> ^ 

fear, or after the perception of the unity o e ^ 1 ontrar y ) it 

lusion and sorrow cease to exist. On t e c ^ go f a r 

speaks of them as taking place simultaneous J 'knowledge 

as the Upani$ad speaks of the attainment o not j n 

and release as taking place simultaneous y' itself is 

succession, the attainment of the right knowledge 

release . 90 


Only things which are different can e j t m ay 

place simultaneously. If so, how can it e / e jtself 
be argued, that the attainment of right kn° ultaneOUS ly? 
is release and also that they take place sim ^ orce Even 
Maijdana says that this objection is without ^ ^ t hey 

though the two are identical, they are spoken . -dental 

are different; and the difference that arises is 


86. BS, Part I, pp. 121-J22. 

87. Ill, ii, 9. 

88. II,iv, 1. 

89. 7. 

90. BS, Part I, p. 122. 
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to our expression, and does not really exist. Consider 
the following case. When a pot is destroyed, pot-sherds 
come into existence. The destruction of the pot is not 
different from the origination of pot-sherds. Nevertheless 
we speak as if they are different; and the difference arises 
because of our expression. If we treat it as abhava, we 
refer to it as destruction of pot. If, on the other hand, 
we view it positively, we refer to it as the origination of 
pot-sherds. In the same way, we employ positive and 
negative expressions when we speak of release. It is a 
state where one fears not (na bibheti). Or, it can be des¬ 
cribed as a state where one remains as the knower of the 
truth (vidvan). In that state there is no delusion, no sor¬ 
row (ko mohah, kah Soka). It is a state where one realizes 
the oneness ( ekatvam anupaSyatah) . It is in this way that druti 
refers to release by positive and negative expressions. 
Thus the attainment of right knowledge is release. Or, 
we can say that the setting of ignorance ( avidyastamaya ) 
is release . 01 


14 

It may be asked whether Brahman-realization or the 
attainment of right knowledge marks the removal of 
ignorance alone leaving intact the accumulated karmas 
of the past, the fructified as well as the unfructified, or 
whether it marks the removal of ignorance along with 
the accumulated karma of the past that has not yet fructi¬ 
fied, leaving however a special type of the past kamia 
known as prarabdha which has begun to bear fruit, or 
whether it signalizes the destruction of all karmas with¬ 
out any exception whatsoever together with ignorance 
which is the root cause of bondage. The answer which 
Maijdana gives is as simple as it is straight. He observes 
that at the onset of knowledge karmas are destroyed in 
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toto together with the source from which they come into 
existence. The individual soul is apparently stained by 
agency and experience, merit and demerit, love and hate, 
and other imperfections wlien it is encircled by the evil 
of avidya ; and when ignorance disappears at the onset 
of knowledge, it does not go single but with the entire 
battalion of karma, its fruits and their enjoyment, of 
which it is the binding force and sustaining buttress . 92 
It should not be thought that Brahman-intuition destroys 
karmas. There is no causal relation between the dawn¬ 
ing of right knowledge and the destruction of karmas. 
At the onset of knowledge, ignorance disappears making 
it impossible for karmas to continue. Karmas depend on 
ignorance, and when ignorance which is their source 
disappears, it is but natural that karmas also vanish into 
thin air. In order to show that this view is based upon 
the scriptural authority, Mandana quotes the well-known 
Mundaka text: “ The knot of the heart is cut, all doubts 
are dispelled and his karmas terminate, when He^ is 
seen—the higher and the lower .” 98 This passage is signifi¬ 
cant for two reasons : it not only refers to the cessation 
of karmas along with the erroneous cognition and doubts 
at the time of Brahman-realization, but also uses the term 
“ karmas ” ( karmani ) in the plural and not in the dual 
number so that it would include karmas of all type, 
prarabdha or that which has fructified, sahcita or that 
which has not yet begun to operate, and agami or that 
which is yet to come. 

It appears prima facie that Mandana's standpoint 
comes into conflict with a passage in the Chandogya Upani- 
§ad, though the Mundaka text quoted above appears to 
lend support to his point of view. The Chandogya text 
says : “For him there is delay only so long as he is not 

92. BS, Part I, verses 107-107^, p. 129. 

93. II, ii, 8. 
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delivered (from the body), then he will become one with 
Brahman .” 94 If all karmas, including prarabdha which 
accounts for the present embodied condition, are extin¬ 
guished at the time of Brahman-realization, the body of 
the person who has attained the right knowledge should 
fall off resulting in the complete liberation from embodi¬ 
ed existence as soon as knowledge has dawned on him. 
So if a person attains perfect intuition, he should become 
disembodied also. The Chandogya text, however, says 
that one should wait for the falling off of the body in 
order to attain final release. In other words, the contra¬ 
diction between the Chandogya text which, by fixing the 
death of the body as the utmost limit for the attainment - 
of final release ( kaivalya ), refers to the continuation of 
prarabdha even after the attainment of right knowledge, 
and the Mundaka text which avers in unequivocal terms 
that all karmas are extinguished at the onset of know¬ 
ledge, calls for reconciliation. 

The reconciliation, it may be said, can be effected in 
the following way. The Mundaka text may be said to 
refer to the destruction of the accumulated karma of the 
past that has not yet fructified and the prevention of any 
future accumulation of karma, at the onset of knowledge. 
Prarabdha-karma, however, is not dissolved at the time of 
Brahman-realization, but continues its inevitable work 
till such time that the body falls off as indicated by the 
Chandogya text. This reconciliation which in an equal 
measure does justice to, and preserves the claims of, the 
two authoritative scriptural texts meets with the appro¬ 
val of Badarayana who says : “But only those former 
(works) whose effects have not yet begun (are destroyed 
by knowledge); because (Scripture states) that ( i.e . the 
death of the body) to be the limit .” 96 In continuation 

94. VI, xiv, 2. 

95. Vedanta-sutra, IV, 15. 
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of this, he says in a subsequent stitra : “But having dest¬ 
royed by fruition the two others, he becomes one with 
Brahman .” 96 

To Maijdana the alleged contradiction is only app¬ 
arent and not real. His standpoint, based as it is upon 
the authority of the Mundaka text, does not come m o 
conflict with the Chandogya text quoted above, if the signi¬ 
ficance of the latter is set forth properly. nterpre mg . 
the Chandogya text in two ways, Maij^ana s. ows 1 
great exegetic skill that his standpoint is in per ec 
harmony with the scriptural passage in question. ne 
interpretation results in the advocacy of sa yomu i pr 
complete liberation from embodied existence imme ia e y 
following Brahman-realization as a perfectly soun o- 
ctrine, while the other interpretation invo ves ^ ac 
tance of jivanmukti or liberation-in-life as a so 
tenable. 

Magana contends that .he ” 

question does not convey the delay th 

Ul release for one who has reahzed "n.^the 
contrary, it conveys the idea of q final release 

the total absence of delay m a rLn illustration 

We can make this point clear by means of an d.u^rat,^ 

When a person is asked to. get: rea ^ deIay 

certain place, he says. Th J s d » This sentence, 

me—that I bathe and eat and get r J of delay i n 
it is obvious to us, does not convey it conV eys 

his getting himself ready; on the C in his getting 

the idea of quickness or absence chandogya text 

himself ready. In the same way, or absence of 

should be construed as conveying quic . ntent j on 0 f the 

delay in attaining final release. H / e caUS ed in the 
text is to convey the sense of delay tna 


96. Ibid., IV, i, 19. 
34 
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attainment of final release, it could have said simply “For 
him there is delay” without however referring to the fall¬ 
ing off of the body as the limit for the attainment of final 
release. - Emphasizing the expression “ tavadeva ” which 
means “only so long as” contained in the text, Maijdana 
says that in so far as the text speaks about the limit 
( avadhiviieqam ) by using the expression ‘ tavadeva”, it should 
be interpreted as conveying the sense of quickness or 
absence of delay attaining final release . 97 Therefore, 
the Chandogya text conveys the idea that a person attains, 
final release as soon as he attains Brahman-realization. 
Just as the accumulated karma of the past which has not 
yet fructified is extinguished at the onset of knowledge, 
so slIso prarabdha-karma is dissolved at the time of Brah¬ 
man-realization. And so the question of the continuance 
of prarabdha even after the attainment of Brahman-reali¬ 
zation and its exhaustion by allowing it to spend itself 
out through enjoyment ( bhoga ), does not arise. Thus at 
the onset of knowledge all karmas, the fructified as well 
as the unfructified, disappear resulting immediately in the 
complete liberation from embodied existence. Maiidana’s 
standpoint which is based upon the Authority of the 
Mundaka text does not, therefore, come into conflict with 
the Chandogya text cited above. 

It is necessary to clear a doubt at this stage before 
we proceed to the second interpretation of the Chandogya 
text given by Magana. On the above mentioned inter¬ 
pretation of the Chandogya text which supports sadyomtikti, 
how is the description of the sthitaprajha, one of steady 
knowledge, contained in the second chapter of the Gita 
to be justified ? If complete liberation from embodied 
existence is simultaneous with Brahman-realization/ there 
can be no one whom we can refet to as sthitaprajrta. Ques¬ 
tions like: “How does one of steady knowledge speak ? 
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How does he sit ? How does he move ?”® 8 which Arjuria 
asks, as well as the picturesque description which Lord 
Krsija gives in answer to the questions are, it appears, 
meaningless arid untenable, if a person attains complete 
liberation from embodied existence as soon as he attains 
the right knowledge. Mandana observes that t e^s i a 
prajtia described in the second chapter of t e i a may 
be taken as a seeker after truth, and not a sage^w P 
has attained the perfect intuition^ of the non .ua ra 
man, one who is still in; the pursuit of the rea ^an n q 

perfected being who has fjJ™adLka who has 
the fetters of avidya , a highly advanced saan 

closely approximated to realization an ^ h ’ 

and not ^a* siddha who has ^ 

.annihilated all his nescience. The 99 
person is both possible and intelhgi e - , 

We shall now consider the perf«man« 

the Chandttgya text.. On the analogy P lQng time> 

of a rite whose?, result is reaped a ' *1^10/would lead 
it may be thought that Brahl " a ." beration from embodied 
, to the attainment of complete liber di tnMan- 

existence after a pretty long P erl °. ^ ' upp ort to any 
dana, the Chcindogya text does^ Q M dana< should be 
such fear. The CfiQndogya text, J *. delay"in the 
taken to convey the idea that,__ w ^ 0 ^ as realized 


attainment of final release for °ne U .. body. The 
Brahman, it js only till the falling © , w ill be delay in. 

/text does not purport to show tha . corLtra ry, it points 

the attainment of final release ’ ^(dehapma) is the utmost 
out that the falling off of the body {dehap ^ arises . 

• limit with reference to thp delay ( c ■ ’ ^ Qhandogya 

In short, according to this interpretation, ^ body in 
text conveys the'sense that the persisten only for 

certain cases eyen after Brahman-real.aat.onas Y 


98. BG, II, 54. 

99. BS, Part I, p. 130. 
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a short while, and that the body will fall off soon mar- 
x king the attainment of final release. It is clear from 
this interpretation that Mandana accepts jivanmukti in 
those cases in which the body persists for a short while 
even after Brahman-realization. Mandana would have 
no objection to say on this interpretation of the Chandogya 
text, which lends support to the doctrine of jivanmukti, 
that the Gita description of a sthitaprajHa may be taken to 
refer to a jivanmukta . 10 0 

According to Mandana, the doctrine of sadyomukti is 
as logically tenable as the doctrine of jivanmukti. If he 
were of the view that the doctrine of sadyomukti is untena¬ 
ble, he would not have interpreted the Chandogya text in 
such a way as. to lend support to that doctrine. Comment¬ 
ing upon Mandana s first interpretation of the Chandogya 
text, Citsukha says that the explanation contained in the 
first interpretation is from the point of view of some of 
the Advaitins. Mandana’s own view, according to 
Citsukha, is contained in the second interpretation of 
the Chandogya text . 101 It is, therfore, wrong to say that 
the doctrine of jivanmukti does not commend itself to 
a logical mind like that of Maridana . 102 It should be 
pointed out here that, like Mandana, Sarvajnatmamuni 
also argues that the doctrine of sadyomukti is quite sound. 
According to one interpretation offered by Bam, libera¬ 
tion from embodied existence is true release, and jivan¬ 
mukti is figurative. In the other interpretation, Sarva- 
jnatman upholds jivanmukti as a perfectly sound doc¬ 
trine . 108 


100. Ibid. 

101. See Brahmasiddhivyakhye, pp. 452-453. 

102. See S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, The Bhamati of Vacaspati, 
Introduction, p. xliil. 

103. See Sariik$epad ariraka, IV, 38-39; IV, 40-46. 
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The doctrine of jivanmukti. which Maijdana accepts 
presents certain difficulties characteristically Pf cu iar ° 
the standpoint that he has chosen to adopt. How cou 
the body which is due to prarabdha-karma persist a 
even after the attainment of the right know e ^ 
it is admitted that at the onset of knowledge 
all karmas including prarabdha are disso ve . 
and all karmas disappear in toto at t e onse 
ledge, final release should 

realization. If so, the question Y con sistent 

ment of final release does not arise , nor .. . with. 

to say that the falling off of the body ^ the lim^with 

reference to the delay, when the assump 1 f 

itself is unwarranted. In short the 
Brahman-realization and embodied existen 
a patent contradiction which ca s or exp 

A restatement of Magana’s portion will b.WpM 

to us to follow the explanation win ' ca>el even 

gard to the persistence of the Y ^ atta inment of 
after realization. According to . * r abdha along 

Brahman-realization all karmas mcluding^^ , iberation 
with avidya disappear resulting c Selects the view 
from embodied existence. He on jy w hen its 

that prarabdha-karma will come to an enioyrnent, 

inevitable workings are exhausted ‘“™ g an . re J aliza tion 
Therefore, one who has att . aine mra bdhi through en¬ 
dues not wait for the exhaustion o ^™ mWtoce ases «o 
joyment to get final release, i § V at t he onset 
exist like other karmas together . fromembo- 

. of knowledge resulting in comp ete 1 er t ^e body 

died existence, it may be that in cer al The v ery 

persists for a short while even a ter *” ea _ , - b inter¬ 
fact that he supports the doctrine o^vanmukti^ ^ 

preting the Chandogya text as conveying release, it i s 
if there is delay in the attammen , t u e admits 

only till the falling off of the body, shows that he 
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a short while, and that the body will fall off soon mar¬ 
king the attainment of final release. It is clear from 
this interpretation that Mandana accepts jivanmukti in 
those cases in which the body persists for a short while 
even after Brahman-realization. Mandana would have 
no objection to say on this interpretation of the Chandogya 
text, which lends support to the doctrine of jivanmukti, 
that the Gita description of a sthitaprajna may be taken to 
refer to a jivanmukta . 100 

According to Mandana, the doctrine of sadyomukti is 
as logically tenable as the doctrine of jivanmukti. If he 
were of the view that the doctrine of sadyomukti is untena¬ 
ble, he would not have interpreted the Chandogya text in 
such a way as. to lend support to that doctrine. Comment¬ 
ing upon Mandana’s first interpretation of the Chandogya 
text, Citsukha says that the explanation contained in the 
first interpretation is from the point of view of some of 
the Advaitins. Mandana’s own view, according to 
Citsukha, is contained in the second interpretation of 
the Chandogya text . 101 It is, therfore, wrong to say that 
the doctrine of jivanmukti does not commend itself to 
a logical mind like that of Maijdana . 102 It should be 
pointed out here that, like Mandana, Sarvajnatmamuni 
also argues that the doctrine of sadyomukti is quite sound. 
According to one interpretation offered by him, libera¬ 
tion from embodied existence is true release, and jivan¬ 
mukti is figurative. In the other interpretation, Sarva- 
jhatman upholds jivanmukti as a perfectly sound doc¬ 
trine . 108 


100. Ibid. 

101. See Brahmasiddhiuyakhye, pp. 452-453. 

102. See S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, The Bhamati of Vacaspati f 
Introduction, p. xliii. 

103. See Saihk$epa£ ariraka, IV, 38-39; IV, 40-46. 
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The doctrine of jivanmukti which Mandana accepts 
presents certain difficulties characteristically peculiar to > 
the standpoint that he has chosen to adopt. How could 
the body which is due to prarabdha-karma persist at all 
even after the attainment of the right knowledge, when 
it is admitted that at the onset of knowledge avidya and 
all karmas including prarabdha are dissolved ? If avidya 
and all karmas disappear in toto at the onset of know¬ 
ledge, final release should synchronize with Brahman- 
realization. If so, the question of delay in the attain¬ 
ment of final release does not arise ; nor is it consisten- 
to say that the falling off of the body is t e unit wi 
reference to the delay, when the assumption o e 
itself is unwarranted. In short, the co-exis ence o 
Brahman-realization and embodied existence seems o e 
a patent contradiction which calls for exp anation. 


A restatement of Maijdana’s position will beJ? e ' P “ 
to us to follow the explanation which e 
gard to the persistence of body in certain c^ase^even 

after realization. According to 1 prarabdha along 
Brahman-realization all karmas ln ^ ud ”^, ete lib eration 
with avidya disappear resulting m P a ^ yiew 
from embodied existence. He tota y J when Jts 
that prarabdha-karma will come to ® n JV. enjoyment, 
inevitable workings are exhausted th J JJ ZBtion 
Therefore, one who has « through e„- 

does not wait for the exhaustion of ^ ceases tQ 

joyment to get final release. Though^ ^ the onset 
exist like other karmas together with ‘‘J fromembo . 

of knowledge resulting in complete libera body 

died existence, it may be that in certain ca very 

persists for a short while even after realiza • j nter . 
fact that he supports the doctrine o^vanrnuU ^ 
• preting the Chandogya text as conveying it is 

if there is delay in the attainment o admits 

only till the falling off of the body, shows that he admits 
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the possibility of the persistence of the body for a short 
while in certain cases even after realization. Whether 
complete liberation from embodied existence is simulta¬ 
neous with Brahman-realization or not, Brahman-reali¬ 
zation marks the cessation of prarabdha. 

How, then, does the body persist in certain cases 
even after realization ? Maijdana says thaf it is because 
of samskaras or the impressions of the fruits of prarabdha 
which have been enjoyed ( bhujyamana-vipaka-saihskarat ). 
We can elucidate this point by certain examples. The 
cognition of a rope as a snake causes fright which in its 
turn causes perspiration all over the body and makes the 
person tremble from head to foot and call aloud for 
help. When the fear caused by the erroneous cognition 
disappears at the time of the realization of the truth, the 
trepidation and the trembling and other consequences 
caused by fear cease to exist; but sometimes they con¬ 
tinue for a short while as a result of the impressions or. 
samskaras caused by fear, trepidation, and trembling 
which he experienced, even though the fear has disr 
appeared. Let us consider another illustration. THe 
potter’s wheel continues to revolve for some more time \ 
in spite of the fact that the staff through which it wa$ 
made to revolve by the potter has been removed ‘from 
it . 104 In the same way, the body persists in certain 
cases euen after realization as a result of the impressio ns 
caused by the fruits of prarabdha which have been en¬ 
joyed - 108 

' The difference between the root cause (mGla kararia) 
and the impressions which it causes should be carefully 
noted. Though the impressions of fear account for the 
continuance of trembling and other consequences for a. 

’ ’ . • . ■ r 

104. See Sankhya-karika, 67. ; . 

105. BS, Part I, p. 131. 1 , 
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short while even after the disappearance of fear, they 
cannot be as powerful as fear which is their cause, and 
so trembling and other consequences can continue only. ■ 
for a little while and not for a longer period. Nor can 
the impressions petsist indefinitely. If they continue ' 
indefinitely, the ttembling and other consequences will,, 
never come to an end. We do not seek a fresh cause for 
the removal of the impressions of fear. The right know¬ 
ledge \Vhich causes the fear to disappear also effects the 
removal of the impressions of fear gradually. Just as 
the performance of it certain rite leads to a partic ar 
result which takes place at some future time by genera¬ 
ting an unseen potency (apurva), so also knowledge gene¬ 
rates its sathskara through which it brings about t e ex 
tinction of the impressions of fear gradually. Or, it can. 
be said that the impressions of fear disappear , gra ua T 
due to the work of time in the same way as t e , 

from child birth {sutaka-do§a) are said to disappear g 
ally due to the work of time . 106 

The same argument holds good in the c ^ e _° f ^ 
continuance of embodied existence after ^ acco un t 
zation. Mandana says that the sarhskaras 
for the continuance of the body even after the re ^ 

. cannot prolong the embodied existence ^ 

they are not as powerful as their cause, viz P adua u v 
right knowledge will cause them to disappea g ^ 

through the samskaras which it generates; ° ’ of 
said that they disappear gradually due to the w 
It should be pointed, out here that the J*f bdha w hich 
times put forward that the impressions of pr even 

are said to persist after realization may co “ • gles s. 
alter the falling off of the body is utterly } ^ody, 

If they could persist even after the falling on hman - 

the abjection that a person who has attaine 


106. BS, Part II, pp. 261-262. 
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realization will never attain final release is legitimate. 
That the impressions of prarabdha could persist even after 
the falling off of the body is neither intelligible nor tena¬ 
ble. The falling off of the body is indicative of the dis¬ 
appearance of the impressions of prarabdha in toto. In the 
event of their continuance, liberation from embodied 
existence would not take place at all. The work of the 
impressions of prarabdha should take place in the present 
form of existence itself which is brought into being by 
prarabdha, and so the falling off of the body implies the 
total disappearance of the impressions of prarabdha. Nor 
is it possible to say that the samskaras of those karmas 
which disappeared without getting any chance to begin 
their work can continue after the falling off of the body. 
Therefore, a person who has attained the right knowledge 
is sure to attain the final release as soon as his present 
form of embodied existence comes to an end. All that 
Mandana wants to urge is that the persistence of the body 
in certain cases even after realization should be ascribed 
to the continuance'of the impressions of prarabdha, and 
not to prarabdha which ceases to exist along with other 
karmas and avidya as soon as Brahman-realization is attai¬ 
ned. It may be that the body persists as a result of the 
impressions of prarabdha {prdrabdha-karma-safnsk.arat), or as 
a result of the impressions of the fruits of prarabdha which 
have been enjoyed {bhvjyamana-vipaka-samskarat)\ or it may 
be that the body persists because of both—the impressions 
of prarabdha as well as the irhpressions of the fruits of pra¬ 
rabdha which have been enjoyed . 107 The continuance of 
trembling and other consequences in the case of a certain 
person who has mistaken a rope for a snake, even though 
the fear caused by the false knowledge has been removed 
by the right knowledge, could be ascribed to the impres¬ 
sions of fear ( bhaya-samskara ), or the impressions left be¬ 
hind by the trembling and other consequences ( kampadi - 


107. BS, Part II, p. 264. 
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samskara) of which he was the victim, or to both—the im¬ 
pressions of fear as well as the impressions of the trem¬ 
bling and other consequences which he experienced. 
Similarly, the persistence of the body even after realiza¬ 
tion could be ascribed to, and explained in terms of, sam- 
skaras in whatever way they are interpreted. Maij- 
dana refers to the Sahkhya-karika to show that there is a 
parallel to his view in the Sankhya system. I va ^ f 
says : “(The spirit) remains invested with the body be¬ 
cause of the force of past impressions hke t e w lr o 
the (potter’s) wheel (which persists for a while ^ 0 v 0 irtue 
of the momentum imparted by a prior impu se). 

The person who has_ realized the truth but whose 
body persists due to sariiskaras appears or a ou 
poses to be one who acts in terms tributes to the 

ship. Though the persistence of the V ^ Qf the truth 

semblance of enjoyment ( bhoga ), th «tt5,rhment to 

is not subject to delusion and 

the objects of the world as one wh ^ # slhitapra jna 

truth is. Such a person is referr Q ff all 

in the Gita. He is one who has comp e an( j t he 

desires connected with progeny, possess himself; 

world, and is satisfied with the innermo ^ has no 

he is one who is not distressed in ca ami » man in his 
longing for pleasures . 110 Just as a g j£^bjects made of 
senses does not become attache realized the 

clay and wood, even so a person who has really 

truth does not become attached to is ,/more than an 
nomenal worldph-ontenal world 
^“reaUy sloughed "off through hi, realizatton. 


108. Ibid. 

109. Sahkhya-karika, 67. 

110. BG, II, 55-57. 
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though they have not yet completely perished, and they 
bear the same relation to him as a cast-off slough to a 
snake to which it once belonged. The lifeless slough of 
a snake is cast off by it as no more a part of itself and lies 
in the ant-hill or any other nest of a snake ; 111 similarly 
his body and the world of objects are discarded as not- 
Self by, the liberated man, though he is in embodied exis¬ 
tence. 

The persistence of the body which is due to samska- 
ras should not be treated as avidya for the simple reason 
that it does not bind the jlvanmukta in any way. We have 
already stated that impressions are powerless when com¬ 
pared with their cause: In spite of the continuance of 
the body as a result of which the jlvanmukta appears out-' 
wardly to be one caught up in the world-show, he is 
really unaffected by the ruffle of the empirical life. Ex¬ 
ceedingly attenuated and entirely powerless as they are, 
the impressions of prarabdha only contribute to the sem¬ 
blance of enjoyment; they cannot cause any physical 
experience of a binding character. Since the jlvanmukta 
is a person who possesses true knowledge, the world-show 
which he witnesses as a result of the body does not 
delude him and cannot bind him even as it appears to 
him. The released person can never be attached to the 
world whose illusory nature is well cognized, just as a 
person who knows that he is seeing only a figure of a 
beautiful damsel depicted in a canvas is not attached to 
it. The mirror may distort the figure reflected in it and 
make it appear as other than what it is. The image of a 
face reflected in it may appear to be dark, though the 
original face is not dark, or it may appear to be very fair 
bearing no resemblance to the original. Whatever may 
be the form and appearance of the image reflected in it, 
a person does not feel happy or miserable over that so 
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long as he knows what he is and also that he is seeing 
only the image of his face reflected in a mirror. In the 
same way, a jlvanmukta who has realized the non-dual 
Self does not lose his balanced deportment, for he 
knows the illusory character of the body and the 
physical environment. There is, therefore, all the diffe¬ 
rence between the life of a man who, without realiz¬ 
ing the truth, is passionately attached to the phan¬ 
tom world which is undoubtedly real to him, and 
the life of a person who has realized the truth, but who 
continues in embodied existence due to saihskaras. 
Witnessing the world show, a jlvanmukta maintains 
equanimity in pleasure and pain, which is an indication 
of the absence of attachment to the body and the physi¬ 
cal environment. The Gita brings out this, idea very 
vividly. A jlvanmukta is one who is “without attachment 
anywhere, on meeting with anything good or bad, (who) 
neither exults nor hates .” 112 To him the physical body 
and the phenomenal world are “night” (niia), for they 
do not bind him; it amounts to his not being aware o 
them at all. “ Where all beings are awake, that is the 
night of the sage who sees .” 118 I n short, jlvanm ta 
lives in the world, but he is not of it. 


112. BG, II, 57. 

113. Ibid., II, 69. 
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Difference, 26-27; cannot be 
known through anupalabdhi, 
166-168. 

Direct contact, 159. 

Direct intuition, 238. 
Discrimination, 53, 254; absence 
of, 50. 

Dissolution, 31. 

Division, 2, 34. 

Doctrine, 196. 

Doga, 46-47. 

Doubt, 45, 46, 54, 113. 

Dravya, 185, 186. 

Dream, 56, 74-75, 81-82, 131. 
Dfkchakti, 121. 

Dfgtartha, 227. 

Dfg^a-phala, 232. 

Dual, 179, 263; dualism, 145; 

duality, 32, 133, 235, 240. 
Dufckhabhava, 103, 108. 

Dvaita, 67-69, 118, 194. 

Dvaitins, 68, 69, 71, 118-120. 
Dvega, 105. 

Dvyagiuka. 190. 

Dvyatmakam, 179. 

Dyad, 190. ' 

E 

Earth, 73. 

Earthness, 172. 


Effect, 249-251, 256. 

Ekam, 6, 102, 117, 172, 179, 190; 
ekatvam, 110. 

Ekam-dvyatmakam, 179. . 

Empirical, 18, 19, 31, 90, 91; 
empirical discourse, 140; empi¬ 
rical entity, 7; empirical state, 
32-36; empirical validity, 19, 23; 
empirical world, 199. 

End, 6, 9, 27, 102, 135, 240-241, 
249. 

Enjoyment, 266,273; state of, 106. 

Enlightenment, 211. 

Ephemeral, 230. 

Error, 35, 38, 39, 41, 44, 48, 54- 
57, 59, 60, 62-63, 65, 68-69, 72, 
74-75, 82-85,87, 89, 91, 92, 
95-96; perceptual error, 89-90; 
erroneous, 23, 35,56,60, 89, 90, 
117, 179, 180-181. 

Eternal, 102, 144, 217, 236, 245, 
249-252, 258,259; eternal and 
the ephemeral, 28; eternality, 
249, 250. ' 

Eternal knowledge, 199. 

Ether, 145, 160, 215. 

Ethical discipline, 194. 

Evidence, 24, 36. 

Existence, 156, 169, 172, 203, 258, 
261, 263, 269; nature of exis¬ 
tence, 170. 

Existent, 9, 18, 58-59, 62, 66, 79, 
84, 90, 98, 149, 193, 196, 207. 

Ever-existent Brahman, 8. 

Existential, 8. 

Experiment, 119. 

External, 88. 

External adjunct, 93. 

F 

Fallacy, 158, 165. 

False, 59, 62,63, 71, 90; 137. 
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Figurative sense, 25. 

Fire, 11, 12, 138. 

Fire* wood, 11. 

Futility, 105. 

G 

Ganges, 108, 118. 

Gargi, 233. 

Gaudapada, 4, 5. 

Gaurava, 166. 

Gavaya, 7. 

Generic attribute, 169, 174-175. 
Generic feature, 63. 

Genesis, 22* 

Genus, 29. 

Gita, 267-268, 273, 275. See also 

Bhagavad-gita. 

Goal, 243, 248. 

God, 74, 81. 

Gold, 15. 

Gotva, 175. 

Grahaga, 50. 

Grammatical co-ordination, 112, 
175. 

Gross, 11, 12. 

Ground, 188. 

Guga, 29, 137. 

H 

Happiness, 9, 161, 162,223. 
Hare’s horn, 140. 

Hasta, 178. 

Heaven, 28, 223. 

Hetuviie$a, 242. 

I 

Identity in difference, 178. 
Identity, 59, 63, 175, 193.; iden¬ 
tical, 155.- 


Ignorance, 11, 20, 30,36, 47, 105, 
195, 197, 198, 205, 211, 213- 
215, 260, 263; removal of ignor¬ 
ance, 250; root ignorance, 196; 
ignorant, 20, 32. 

Illumination, 159. 

Illusion, 15, 21, 23, 42, 43, 124, 
137, 140, 142, 152, 174; shell- 
silver illusion, 23, 54; illusory, 
32, 34, 35, 64, 71, 92, 93, 117, 
142,174,187, 189-193,201,'203, 
207-208, 217, 241-244, 274-275; 
illusory appearance, 90, 126, 
128, 198-199; illusory difference, 
118, 119; illusory object, 96. 

Image, 137, 142. 

Immediate, 70. 

Immortal, 251, 252. 

Immutable, 6, 29, 102, 144'. 

Imperceptible, 154, 227. 

Impermanent, 203. 

Impersonal, 6, 17, 18, 21, 35, 36. 

Impression, 64, 68, 71, 83, 85. 

Independent, 8, 17. 

Indeterminable, 90, 98. 

Indian philosophy, schools of, 38. 

Individual object, 175, 178. 

Individual unit, 171. 

Indra, 195. 

Inference, 6, 17, 18, 34, 138, 139; 
conditions for inferential know¬ 
ledge, 7. 

Infinite, 10, 30, 101-103, 144, 165. 

Infinite bliss, 116. 

Inherence, 175. 

Injunction, 10, 12, 18,'141, 219, v 
220, 222, 224. 

Injunctions and prohibitions, 8. 

Injunctive sentence, 16; injunctive 
texts, 28; exclusive injunction; 
226, 227; original injunction, 
226, 227; restrictive injunction, 

226, 227. 
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Insentient, 31, 125, 203. 
Instrument, 11. 

Intelligible, 14, 141, 157, 272. 
Internal, 88. 

Internal differentiation, 29. 
Internal organ, 123. See also 
antal^karaQa. 

Invalid, 37. 

Ida Upaniqad, 261; Idavasya. 
_ Upanifad, 215-217, 249, 252. 
I$vara Krgija, 273. 

Iffasiddhi, 1,2. 

J 

Jabala Upanifad, 235. 
Jagat-karaija-vi$e§a, 14. 

Jaina, 2, 120, 147, 185-187; 

Jainism, 118-119. 

Japa, 24. 

Japa flower, 93, 217, 258 ; japa- 
kusuma, 93. 

Jati, 29, 137, 169, 174, 175. 

Jiva, 82, 118-121, 126-127, 208- 
210, 212, 214, 215, 252-259; 
Jaina view of the jiva, 119; 
Dvaita view of the jiva, 118. 
Jiva -caitanya, 210. 

Jivanmukta, 268, 274-275; jivan- 
mukti, 265, 268-269. 

JnSna, 5, 52, 205, 212. 
Jfianabhava,167. 

Jnana-ka^da, 8, 26. 

J nanalak^aija-pratySsatti, 60. 

Jnanasatbhava, 202. 

Jnapti, 210. 

Jyotigtoma, 28. 

Juhii, 232. 

K 

Kaivalya, 264. 

Kala, 141. 

37 


Kalpita-bheda, 118, 119. 

Kamabhava, 105-106, 108. 

Karana, 11; karaija-samanya, 14; 
karana-viiega, 14. 

Karma, 5, 132, 218, 219, 220, 
222, 223, 225, 226, 228, 230, 
■232-237, 240-243, 245-248, 262- 
264, 266, 272, 277; seven the¬ 
ories about the relation between 
karma and knowledge, 219; 
refutation of the first view, 220- 
228; refutation of the second 
view, 229-230; refutation of the 
sixth view, 230-234; refutation 
of the third view, 234-235; 
refutation of the seventh view, 
235-245; acceptance of fourth 
and fifth views, 245-248; karma- 
k$aya, 236; nityanaimittika- 
karma, 237; prarabdha-karma, 
269. 

Karma-kaitf a, 8, 26-28, 246. 

Karma-vidhis, 27. • - 

Karta, 119. 

KSrya, 141. 

Kagtha, 11, 159. 

Kafha Upaniqad, 195, 217, 229,251. 

Key-concept, 194. 

Khadira, 246. 

Knower, 112, 121, 251 253, 256; 
the self as knower, 114; exami¬ 
nation of the question whether 
the knower is known or not 
known, 114; knower-known 

relation, 121. 

Knowledge, 6-14, 16-20, 22-26, 
28-34, 36-37, 40, 63, 100-102, 
109-111, 115, 129-132, 133,136, 
138-139, 142-144, 146, 151, 153, 
167, 194-198, 200-201, 203-205, 
207-208, 215, 217-220, 222,230, 
232-243, 245, 246, 248-250, 253, 
258-261, 263-264, 266-267, 269, 
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271-272, 274; indeterminate 

knowledge, 153; knowledge of 
the invariable relation, 7; nature 
of knowledge, 102, 107; percep¬ 
tual knowledge, 438; knowledge 
of plurality, 26; self-validity of 
. knowledge, 37; knowledge of 
. similarity, 7. 

Krama-mukti, 253. 

Kriya, 29. 

KrgQa, 267. • 

K-rS^inaa, 49. 

Kgiprata, 265. 

Kumarila Bhat^a, 4, 5, 21, 26, 
; 167, 214. 

L , ” '•••• ’ • 

Laddie, 232. 

Laukikananda, 111. 
Laukika-sannikar§a, 58. 

Leibnitz, 228. 

Liberation, 3, 218, 220, 249, 252, 
253,265-270. ' 

Light, 113, 205. 

Linga-dar£ana, 7,. ' 

Locus, 159, 207- i 208. 

Logic, 52. 

Long, 11. - ‘ 

Lord, 35, 195, 256. 

Lotus, 139, 140.. , ■ 

• ■ M • • 

Madhusudanasarasvati, 1, 210. 
Midhyamikas, 65^69, 196. 
Madhyamika school , 64. 
Mahctnarayana Upant$ad, 128. 
Mahat, 196* , : , 

MahlyajSas,. 247. . . : 

Maker, 195. 

Manana, 214-217. 

Manas, .130*. 132. . , 


Ma^dana, 4-6, 9-11, 13, 15-17, 

20-28, 31, 39, 42-44, 46-48, 52- 
55, 57, 58, 102-103, 106-107, 
109-110, 113-117, 120-121, 123* 
126, 128, 131, 133-140, 142-143, 
145-146, 148, 150-153, 155-157, 
159, 160, 163-170, 172-173, 175- 
178, 180-184, 186, 188-190, 192- 
195, 196, ,199, 201,208-212,214, 
217-219, 221, 224, 230-231, 234, 
240-250, 260-263,265-266, 268- 

,273; Mag^anamUra, 1. 

Mandukya-karika , 4. 

Manifestation, 121, 122. 

Manodoga, 47. 

Manu, 105, 229, 234-235. 

Maya, 35, 116, 194-196, 199. 

Means, 9, 216, 240, 241, 248, 249; 
special means, 245. 

Means-end relation, 85. 

Meaning of words, 142. 

Mediate, 176, 218. 

Meditation, 220, 240, 253. 

Memory, 40, 56. 

Memory image, 56. i 

Mental image, 140. 

Method, 24. 

Mimaihsa, 21. 

MImamsakas, 8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 
124, 178. 

Mi maths anukramanika, 1. 

MimSthsQ-sulra, 21. 

Mind, 218, 245, 247. 

Minor term, 7. . 

Misery, 104, 107, 161, 162; absence 
of misery, 103, 108. ■ 

Mis-apprehension, 51, 54, 128, 
236, 237, 260. 

Mithya, 32, 35, 70, 71, 82, 90, 92, 
95, 124, 196, 207. 

Mithya vabhasa, 90, 199, 241,242* 

Modifications, 66, 92, 207. 

Modes, 185, 212. 
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Mental mode, 92, 212. 

Mok*a, 115, 116, 130-134, 236, 
249 , 250,251,258; criticism ot 
the Nyaya conception of mok§a, 
133-134. 

Moon, 193. ■ * 

Mortals, 195. 

Mrtyu, 216, 217. 
Mukta-samsarivibhaga, 120. 
Mula-kara^a, 270. 

Mundaka Upanifad, 135, 233, 237, 
252, 256, 261, 263-266. 
Mulajftana, 196. 

Mutual dependence, 167, 185. 
Mutual exclusion, 181. 

Mutual non-existence, 161, 162, 
N 166, 168, 182. 

Mystic sound, 134. 


Nacre, 39-45, 53-54, 73-74. 
Nai^karmyasiddhi, 1, 2. 

Naiyayika, 130, 133, 169;Naiyayi- 
kas, 57-60, 62, 64, 68. 
Nasadiya-sukla , 195. 

Nathamuni, 72. 

Nature, 250; essential nature, 102. 
Nature of ignorance, 197. 

Natural, 20. 

Negation, 15, 29, 31, 54, 87, 150, 
154, 203. 

Negative, 54. 

Negative attribute, 110. 

Nescience, 195. 

Neti method, 30, 

Netragatam, 49; netrastham, 49. 
Night, 275. 

Nilam, 139. 

Nirapekja, 17, 18. 

Niravayava, 190. 

Nirgu^a, 101, 111, 194. ( 
Nlrupaka, 67.. 


Nirupya-nirupaka-sambandha,6 7. 

Nirvikalpa, 169. ' 

Nirvikalpa-jfiana, 153, 

Ni$a, 275. 

Nisargaja, 20. 

Ni 5 edha, 141, 142,219,221,225. 

Ni$edha-vidhi, 141. 

Nivrtta-kama, 108. , 

Nivftti, 141, 187. 

Niyamavidhi, 226. \ 

Non-apprehension, 43-45 . 50-52, 
54-55, 57, 74, 77, 128, 169, 198, 
236,237,260. 

, Non-being, 129. 

Non-cognition, 6, 7, 167, 168, > 

Non-difference, 21, 26, 85, 178, 
253. 

Non-discrimination, 46-48, 50, 55. 

Non-dual, 8, 15, 19, 24, 35, 102, 
116, 117, 145, 165, 206, 235, 
237, 238, 241-244,248,258, 267, 
275. . 

Non-dual Brahman, 7, 

Non-dualism, 110, 203. , 

Non-duality, 20, 21, 32, 34, 145. 

Non-reality, 7, 25. 

Non-entity, 157, 162. 

. Non-existent, 7, 26, 58, 65-67, 69, 
71, 149, 156, 161, 167, 181 199, 
207, 249. 

, ' Non-real, 32,33, 35, 258. 

Non-relational, 102. 

Nullity, 156. 


Nyaya, 3, 61, 68, 130, 132-134, 
169. 

Jsfynyakandali, 3. . . 

j{ytiyamokardnda 9 3* , ,, ■ 

Jfyayasiddhi, 3 , 

Nyaya-Vai^ejika, 31, 194* 

O 

Object, 17, 83, 138, 193, 208; 
dream objects, 92. 
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Om, 134-136, 143, 234. 

Omission, 56. 

Omnipresent, 252. 

One, 6, 102, 172, 179; oneness, 
110, 188-192, 262;'two in one¬ 
ness, 246. 

One-many, 179. 

Original, 137. 

Origination, 66. 

Otherness, 164. 

Over-applicability, 153. 

P 

Padartha, 142. 

Pak§a, 7. 

PaScikaraija, 73, 75. 
Parabaliyastva-nyaya, 26. 
ParamSnanda, 111. 

Parama^u, 192. 

Paramlrtha, 98, 99. 
Param§rtha-rajata, 99. 
Paramarthika, 91. 

Parasparafirita, 210. 
Paraspara-sapekja-sthiti, 210. 
Parigama, 137, 207. 
Pariijamyupad3nai-karaga,91, 92, 
96, 207. 

Parisankhya-vidhi, 226. 

Parija, 232. 

Parok$a, 176, 218. 

Parsimony, 87. 

Partless, 190. 

Paryaya, 185, 186. 

Paurugeya, 6, 17. 

Perceptible, 227. 

Perception, 6, 7, 12, 17, 18, 20- 
28, 31, 33-36, 39, 40, 44, 49, 
58,60, 71, 82, 91, 98-100, 108, 
117, 123, 126, 129, 138, 139, 
146-154, 159, 176, 190, 261; 
can only reveal an object and 
not distinguish one object from 


another, 147-166; determinate 
perception, 190; perception of 
the probans, 7; veridical 
perception, 85. 

Perfection, 253. 

Perfection of security, 102. • 

Personal, 6, 17. 

Petitio principii, 122, 165. 

Phenomenal, 91. 

Philosophy, 85. 

Philosophical, 194. 

Pitf-yajna, 247. 

Pitta, 108. 

Pittadravya-pltima, 49. 

Pleasure and pain, 118. 

Pluralism, 178, 186. 

Pluralistic universe, 161. 

Plurality, 20, 21, 31, 34,35,116- 
118, 121, 125-127, 145, 155, 
165, 166, 195, 203, 206, 207, 
217; arguments in favour of 
plurality and their refutation, 
118-126; cognition of plura¬ 
lity, 116. 

Positive, 260. 

Posterior, 26. 

Postulation, 125. 

Potency, 166. 

Prabhakara, 4, 5, 8, 11,41, 45,49', 
50, 56-57. 

Prabhakara school of Mlmamsa, 
3, 8; Prabhakaras, 39-57, 62, 64. 

Pradhana, 195, 222. 

Pradhvaihsabhava, 107,' 249, 250. 

Pragabhava, 44, 237. 

PrakaraQa, 231, 232. 

Prakaranaparicika, 3, 4. 

Prakfti, 21, 195. 

Prama, 33, 35, 37, 72, 212. 

Pramaga, 12, 16-19, 20, 22-24, 26, 
28, 29, 31-37,108-109, 146, 166- 
167, 173-174, 188, 238, 240, 
241; scope of validity claimed 
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for £ruti and other prama^as, 
18-20; pramaijas as informative, 
29; arguments in support of the 
superior claims of perception 
and their refutation, 22-28; 
pramaijabhasa, 34; pramaija- 
do§a, 95; pseudo-prama^a, 34. 
Pramaijyam, 12. 

Pramatr-do§a ; 95. 

Prameya, 240-241; prameya-do§a. 
95. 

Pramu§ta-tattakasmara$a, 40. 

Praijas, 253. 

Pra^ava, 134. 

Prapanca-£unyata, 127, 129. 
Prapancatmakam, 125. 

Praptartha, 227. 

Prarabdha, 262-264, 266, 269-272, 
274. 

Prarabdha-karma, 264, 266. 
Prarabdha-karma-samskara, 272. 
Prasankhyana, 218. 

Pra&na Upanifad, 134, 135. 
Pratibhasika, 9, 92, 100. 
Pratibimba, 137. 

Prati§edhadhll>, 52. 
Prati§edhavi§aya, 149. 
Prati 5 edhya, 149. 

Pratiti, 98. 

Pratiyogin, 149, 167, 169, 18 , 
189. 

Pratyabhijfia, 170, 171. 

Pratyak§a, 6, 22, 23, 238. 

Pravftti, 141, 187. 

Prayaja, 247. 

Presumption, 6, 7. 

Prima facie, 7. 

Primary germ, 195. 

Primary sense, 30. 

Probandum, 7. 

Probans, 7. 

Production, 66. 

Prohibition, 141, 219, 221, 223. 


Prohibitions and prescriptions, 

140. 

Projection, 91. 

Prolixity, 166. 

Conjunctive proposition, 180. 

Disjunctive proposition, 180. 

Proxirffete, 87. 

Proximity, 87. 

Prthvi, 73. 

Purport, 27, 28, 222. 

Puru§a, 165; puru$a-do§a, 23; 
puru§a-tantra, 36. 

Purvamimamsa, 17. 

Purvavastha, 106. . 

Q. 

Quality, 29. • 

Qualification, 169. 

Quintuplication, 73. 

R 

Raga, 103, 105. 

Ramanuja, 72, 74. 

Real, 10-11, 30-32, 35, 36, 63, 65, 
82, 86, 93, 96, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
117, 142, 144, 196, 199-202, 207, 
258, 265, 275; absolutely real, 
91. 

Realism, epistemological, 89. 

Reality, 19, 20, 23-25, 28, 31, 34, 
35, 99-101, 103, 116, 117, 142, 
173-174, 193, 201-202, 217, 240- 
242, 244; reality of difference, 
27; supra-relational reality, 16; 
ultimate reality, 12, 116, 117, 

137, 142, 206. 

Realization, 158, 267, 269-273. 
Real-unreal, 199, 200. 

Recitation, 24. 

Recognition, 131, 170-172. 
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Recollection, 39, 45. 

Reductio ad absurdum, 134, 223. 

Related, 29. 

Relation, 29, 93, 159; relation of 
identity, 62; relational sense, 
30. 

Release, 130, 132, 249-252, 254, 
256, 264, 266, 269-271; not ar> 
effect produced by knowledge, 
249; as remaining in one’s own 
state, 251; erroneous views of 
release, 251-258; as realisation 
of the true nature of the Self, 
258; as the attainment of the 
right knowledge, 260; as the 
removal of avidya, 260; attain¬ 
ment of knowledge is simultan- 
neous with release, 261; can be 
stated both positively and nega¬ 
tively, 262; disappearance of 
all karmas at the onset of know¬ 
ledge, 263, sadyomukti and 
jlvanmukti, 265-269; the conti¬ 
nuance of the body in the case 
of a jivanmukta, 269-275. 

Residual impression, 96. 

Restate, 27; restatement, 12, 13, 
16. 

Review, 69, 71. 

Rites, 248. 

Rituals, 25, 26, 222, 245; ritual 
part, 8; ritualistic portion, 246. 

IjL^atraya, 219, 234. 

Rope, 10, 33, 37, 38, 96, 126-129, 

' 145. */ 

Rupa-virodha, 181. 

Rudras, 137. 

S 

fjabala, 183. 

Sahara, 17, 25. 


fJabda, 6, 22-24, 26, 31, 138-142, 
143, 238-239, 243, 245, 248; as 
the underlying principle of all, 
136-143; as identical with know¬ 
ledge, 142-143. 

Sabda-jnana, 238, 242, 244, 245, 
248. 

gabda-pramaga, 22, 25, 238. 
Sabdartha-sambandha-jnana, 245. 
Sabdatattva, 142. 

3abdatmakam, 102, 134. 
Sabda-vyapara, 224. 

Sacrifice, 26, 223, 243, 246, 247. 
Sadasat, 199-201. 
Sadasad-vilak$aga 90, 99, 200. 
Sadhaka, 267. 

Sadhana, 244. 

Sadhana-vi$e§a, 245, 247. 

Sadhya, 9, 249. 

Sadfiya, 7. 

Sadyomukti, 265, 266, 268. 
Saguga-vidya, 253. 

Sahopalambha, 83, 86. 
Sahopalambha-niyama, 85. 
Sajatiya, 117. 

Sajatiya-bheda, 29, 117. 

3akti, 11. 

3ak$in, 131, 
dalikanatha, 3, 4, 5. 

{Jama, 218, 247. 
Samanadhikara^ya, 112, 175. 
Siimanya, 175. 

Samanyath£a, 63. 
Samanya-vi$e$atmakam, 179. 
Samavaya, 175, 176. 

Sambandha, 29. 

Saihsara, 129, 203 , 239, 249, 250; 

samsaritvam, 238. 
Samsara-dvega, 105. 

Saihsarga, 93, 94, 255. 
Samsargadhyasa, 93. 

-Samiaya, 45, 46, 54, 113. 
Sam$aya-jnana, 179. 
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Samskara, 68, 71, 231, 243, 271, 
272, 273; samskaras, 270-271, 
273-275; bhaya-saihskara, 272. 
Samsr§$a-vi§aya, 218, 238; 
Samyoga, 169. 

Samyoga-prthaktva, 246. 

Sancita, 263. 

Sangrahaijl, 228. 

Sankara, 4, 5. 

^ankhapani, 4. 

Sankhya-karika, 273. 

Sannidhana, 87. 

^arira-parimaija, 119. 

Sarvam, 6, 102. 

Sarvajnatman, 268; Sarvajnat- 
mamuni, 268. 
ga&avi§ai)a, 140-142. 

Sat, 14, 58, 59, 62-66, 84, 86, 89- 
90,99-100, 129, 193, 195, 199, 
200-203, 207. 

Sat-khyati, 72. 

Satta, 169, 170, 172. 
Sattasamanya, 170-171. 

Satyam, 35, 127. 

Satya-vastu, 96. 

Sautrantikas, 202. 

'SavakSSa, 24. _ 

Scripture, 28, 32, 36, 195, 197,198, 
203,215. 218, 235,237,239,242, 
245, 246, 264; scriptural, 137, 
199; scriptural doctrine, 73, 75; 
scriptural sentences, 8. 

Security, 6, ... 1U 

Self, 3, 13, 21, 31, 84 1». " » 
120-125, 128-131, 133, l 63 , 2J0. 
217-222, 225, 229-236, 238 '^» 
243, 245, , 246, 248, 249, 25 , 
255-259, 273, 275; the Nyaya 
view of the self, 130; Nyaya cri 
ticism of the Advaita view of the 
Self, 130*131; reply to the Nya- 
ya criticism, 131, 132* 
Self-controlled, 28. 


Self-knowledge, 235. 

Self-luminous, 112, 114, 115, 122, 
199, 203-205, 217, 259; self- 
luminous knowledge, 198. 
Self-realization, 216, 221-225, 228, 
230, 241-243, 245-248. 

Sense, 24, 218, 245, 247. 

Sense-contact, 151. 

Sense-relation, 58, 60. 
Sentence-sense, 140, 142. 

Sentient, 124. 

Shell, 38, 48. 

Short, 11. 

Siddha, 267. 

Siddha-vastu, 17-18. 
Siddhartha-vakya, 16. 

Significative potency, 11, ( 

Silver, 38. 

Simultaneous apprehension, 83-85. 
Sky- flower, 89, 157. 
glokaoartika, 4. 

Smoke, 139. 

Smrti, 39, 45, 46, 56, 133, 196. 

Smrti-pramo§a, 40. 

Snake, 10, 33, 37, 38, 96, 126-129. 
Sopadhikabhrama, 93, 94, 

Soul, 263; individual soul, 195. 
Sound, 134, 138, 142, 143. 

Source, 19, 26, 

Speech, 135-138; as the underlying 
principle of all, 136-143. 

Sphatika, 93, 258; sphatikama^i, 
217. 

Sphofasiddhi, 1- 

Spirit, 273. 
grava?a, 214*217. 

Iruti, 6, 8, 11, 12, 18-25, 27-34, 
36 77,82, 102, 103, 105, 109- 
112 117, 118, 215, 225, 249, 
251, 252, 253, 255, 256, 261, 
262- the! Mlmamsa view that, 
action is the Snal im P oct > 8 '?i 
refutation of the MitnSinsa 
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view, 9-11; refutation of the 
Mi mams a view that Sruti 
cannot intimate the existent- 
Brahman, 12-14; validity of 
6ruti, 21; the role of Sruti as a 
pramaija, 28; ontological status 
of 6ruti, 32; as the source of 
knowledge of Brahman which is 
real, 32-34. 

jgridharacarya, 3. 

Statement, 30. 

Sthiti, 210. 

Sthitaprajna, 266-268, 273. 

Sublated, 32-34; sublation, 38, 53, 
89-91, 98-100, 191, 200. 

Substance, 185. 

Substratum, 68, 90, 96. 

Sudariana, 79. 

{Jukti, 80. 

gunya, 127; Sunyata, 64. 

gunyavadin, 127-129, 201. 

Superimposed, 6, 15, 31, 90, 96, 
164, 188; superimposition, 15, 
28,93, 96, 102, 190. 

Supersensuous, 19. 

Sure6vara, 1, 2. 

Sutaka-doga, 271. 

Suvar^a-tattvam, 15. 

Svagata, 117. 

Svagata-bheda, 29, 117. 

Svapraka£a, 213. 

SvarSpadhyasa, 93. 

Svarupa-jnana, 205, 206, 212-214. 

Svarupa-lakja^a, 101. 

Svarupa-siddthi, 22. 

Svarupa-sthiti, 251. 

Svatafc-prama^ya-vada, 37. 

gvetaketu, 254. 

gvetadvatara Upaniqad , 195. 

Syena-yaga, 27-28. 

Syllogistic reasoning, 192. 


T 

Tadatmya, 59, 62, 94, 95, 159. 
Taittinya , 103, 135, 261. 

Tamas ; 195. 

Tarka-ka^a, 146. 

Tat, 193. 

Tatastha-lak$a£a, 101-102. 
Tatparyam, 224, 

Tattva, 136. 

Tattva-dar^anam, 23. 
Tattva-jnana, 250. 

TattvapradipikU , 3. 

Tattvasamik$a , 3, 4. 

Testimony, 19, 108. 

Time, 141. 

Timira-do§a, 48. 

Transcendetal reality, 20. 
Trans-empirical, 7, 8, 18; trans- 
empirical reality, 19, 20. 
Transformation, 137, 142, 256, 
257. 

Transitory, 144. 

Transmigratory, 238. 
Trans-phenomenal, 16; trans- 
phenomenal reality, 15. 
Tripartiteness, 73. 

Triple, 27. 

Trivrtkaraflta, 73, 75. 

Truth, 32, 253. 

Tuccha, 65. 1 

U 

Uddalaka Arugi, 254. 

Udgitha, 234; udgltha-vidya, 234. 
Udvega, 105. 

Unalterable, 191. 

Undifferentiated entity, 190. 

Unity, 190. 

Universe, 117, 207. 

Universal, 174. 

Unmanifested, 195. 

Unreal, 89, 99, 144, 196, 199-202. 


INDEX 


Unseen potency, 271. 

Unstable, ,203. 

Unsublated, 33. 

Untenable, 11, 28, 42, 48, 56, 57, 
62, 76, 80-81, 104-105, 115, 145, 
150, 162, 181, 189^204, 224, 
255, 257,267,268. 

Untenability, 34, 148, 177, 195. 

Upadana, 188. 

Upadhi, 93, 120. 

Upakrama, 135. 

Upamana, 6, 7. 

Upanigads, 8,11-20,24-25,29, 30, 
35,103, 116, 127-129, 134-136, 
144-146, 155, 196, 215, 218,220, 
222, 225,233,239,.240, 242,244, 
245,248,249,251, 253, 255, 261 ; 
the Mimamsa view that the 
Upahigadic statements must be' 
construed as injunction, 16; its 
refutation, 16-18. 

Upasamhara, 135. > 

Upaya, 9, 86, 216, 240, 241; 
upaya-upeya-bhSva, 85. 

Upeya, 9, 86, 216. 

Ordhvaretas, 247. 

Utpalam, 139' • 1 

Utpatti, 66, 210. 

UttarSvastha, 107. 

. • ■ ; • " ' "V . • • 

Vacdspati; 209, 210; Vacaspati- 
mUra, 3, 4.' • ’ 

Vaibhagikas, 202. .. . 

. VaiSegika,’ 2, 147,. 176, 177;'183, 
184. ' -' 

Vak, 135, 13$; vakSakti, 143. 

VdksQkta^ 137. ■ , 

Vf kya, 232. 

Wakyapadiyai 4, 15. 

Vakyartha, 141, 142. 
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Validity, 12,. 16-19, 21, 23,24,37. 
Vasana, 64, 83, 84. 

Vastu, 193. 

Vasus, 137. 

Veda, 8,9, 11, 18, 19, 26-28, 32, 
219, 220, 231, 234, 242, 246, 
248. 

Vedantade$ika, 72, 74. 
Vedanta-kalpataru, 210. , 

VedantaSastra, 34. 

Vedantasutra, 247. 

Vedic, 17, 225, 248; Vedic injunc¬ 
tions, 221, 223; Vedic karmas, 
233; Vedic. sentences, 8; Vedic 
testimony, 6-9, H, 12; Vedic 
texts, 10, 17, 224; Vedic words, 
9. 

Verbal statement, 224. 

Verbal testimony, 6, 8, 23, 218, 
238. 

Veridical, 89. 

Via negativa, 30. 

Vibhaga, 234. 

Vibhramaviveka, 1. • 

Vibhu, 119. 

Vidhayaka-vakya,. 16. 

Vidhi, 141, 142, 219, 221, 225 ; 

vidhi-nigedha, 8, 140. 

■ Vidhivioeka , 1; 

Vidvan, 262. 

. Vidya, 214, 216, 217, 250, 259, 
. 260. 

1 • ■ • ‘ f 

Vidyasvabhavairv 197* 

VijStiya, 117; vijatiya-bheda, 29, 
117. v 

Yijnana, 82; vijfianam, 6, 102. 
Vijfianavadin, 82-88* 201, 202, 
Vikalpa-jfiana, 70y 157; vikalpa- 
pratyaya/140, 142* » 

Vik&ra, 66. ’ ■ V) 

Vikjepa, 91. 

Vimuktatinari, 1. 
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Viparlta, 61. 

Vi pari ta-kh y ati, 43, 45, 51, 54, 57, 
58, 60, 63; its refutation, 62-64. 
Viparyaya, 54, 113 ; viparyaya. 
grahania, 198, 237, 260; vipar- 
yaya-jnana, 39. 

Vi§dya, 141, 208, 213. 

Vi5e§a, 174, 194. 
ViSesa^a-viSegya-bhava, 169. 
Vi^advaita, 72, 79, 194; Vi$i§- 
tadvaitiri, 72-78, 81. 

Vi 3 Qumitra, 88. 

Visual perception, 71, 74. 

Visual sense, 138, 139, 169. 
Vivarta, 137, 142, 144, 145. 

Vivar topa dana-kara jja, 96, 207. 
Viveka-agrahaija, 50. 

Vivekagraha, 77. 
Viveka-grahaija-abhava, 50. 
Viveka-jnana, 53, 54. 
Viveka-jnahabhavapara, 255. 
Void, 127; voidness, 64. 

Volitional activity, 77. 

Vftti, 92, 123, 212, 213; vrtti- 
jnana, 205, 206, 213, 214. 
Vyakti, 171, 175. , 

Vyakula, 27. 

VySpti-jnana, 7. 


Vyavahara, 140, 205; Vyavahara- 
da^a, 32, 36; vyavaharanga, 201; 
vyavaharika, 91, 100; vyavaha- 
rikam pramaijiyam, 19. 

Vyavastha, 164. 

Vyavrtti, 114, 183. 

W . 

Wealth; 10. 

Witness, 243. 

Witness-self, 131. 

Wood, 159; ebony wood, 246. 

World, 6, 31. 32, 34, 102, 105, 
116, 125-127, 129, 132, 145, 191, 
195, 196, 199, 201-203, 206-208, 
217, 233, 238, 242, 244, 273-275. 

Y 

- Yajnas, 247, 248. 

Yajnavalkya, 112. 

Yathartha, 74, 76, 78, 80; yathar- 
tham, 72, 78. 

Yathartha-khyati, 72, 74, 78-79; 
its explanation, 72-75; its refuta¬ 
tion, 75-85. 

YogScaras, 197. 

Yogasutra-bha$ya , 106, 229. 

Yugapad-viruddharthakriya, 160. 










